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in “The Costumes of Royal 
India” exhibition at the 
Met. See page 64. 
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Letters 





More about angora 

The article on Angora rabbits (Threads, 
No. 5, page 18) is so full of exaggerations 
that I can’t let it go by without saying 
my two-cents’ worth. 

I have been raising Angoras for five 
years—both English and French. All 
rabbits scratch, but the more you 
handle them, the less they'll scratch you 
and try to get away. 

The amount of time between 
pluckings varies from rabbit to 
rabbit. Six wecks is very fast, not 
impossible, but probably not average, the 
average being closer to every 9 to 12 
weeks. The length of fibcr varies too. I 
pluck when the fiber is 3 in. to 4 in. 
long, occasionally 5in.... 

One rabbit will not yield ¥ lb. of wool 
at a time, especially when plucked every 
six weeks. At the rate Betty Wallace 
claims, her rabbits produce 4 lb. of wool 
per year. Angoras would be raised on a 
commercial scale if that were the case. My 
best rabbit averages 2% oz. of wool per 
plucking—about 14 oz. of wool per year, 
plus one or two litters of babies... . 

For more information, please write: 
Connie Cummings, Secretary, 

National Angora Rabbit Breeders Club, 
Black River Rd., Watertown, NY 13601. 
—Lucy DeFranco, Ashland, OR 


Although Betty Wallace may spin 
onto a binder thread, I Know no one else 
who does. If spun properly with enough 
twist, pure angora of prime length can be 
spun strong enough for socks or 
mittens. Mine takes a really hard snap to 
break. Although I am not a weaver, the 
women who Sell through Hair of the Hare 
co-op in California often use pure 
angora for warp yarn. I do not find any 
problem with angora holding its shape. 
Ilowevcr, one must recognize the 
properties of the fiber—it is silky and 
drapes like alpaca rather than sheep’s 
wool. If it is spun too loosely or too 
heavy (too much fiber in the twist), it will 
tend to drag itself down, but it can work 
well for tightly knit outerwear... . 
—Annabel Servat, Prairieville, LA 


Old spinning wheels 
... Having spun on antique wheels for 
over 15 years, Id like to add a few points 
(to your article in issue 6, page 61)... . 
First, it is often difficult to spin wool 
on many old flax wheels, unless the yarn 
spun is fine and even. The small 
aperture and the hook size effectively 
limit the size of the yarn you can spin. 
The long-fibered, coarser wool currently 
popular with spinners is especially 
troublesome. I usually advise my students 
who are interested in producing much 
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nubby textured yarn to buy one of the 
good modern wheels. 

Second, in my experience, replacing 
or repairing old hooks on antique flax 
wheels is usually more complex than 
indicated by the author. In fact, if the 
flyer assembly is not in fairly good 
shape, I personally would not buy the 
wheel. Trying to replace old hooks that 
have rusted or broken off flush with the 
surface on a narrow flyer arm 
frequently cracks it or breaks it 
outright. It is better to have a good 
restorer make you a new flyer especially 
for spinning. 

Third, don’t remove anything that 
looks like an original finish, including 
paint... .If this finish is removed, much 
of the wheel’s antique value and beauty 
are destroyed. I do not touch anything 
that looks like an original finish, except to 
clean it up.... 

It might be of interest to note that 
prices of antique wheels (at least in my 
area), whether in good shape or not, 
have soared so high that most of us 
spinners have been priced right out of 
the market. 

—Margaret Hanson, Montclair, NJ 


On darning knits 
You printed misinformation on darning 
knits (No. 5, page 38)... . It is true as your 
article stated that the yarn used to darn 
with must be one that will not shrink, but 
it must also be compatible with the 
yarn in the body of the knit to be repaired. 
If hard and soft fibers are mixed, the 
soft ones will suffer undue wear. The darn 
must have the same flexibility as the 
body of the knit. To darn a knit, which is 
flexible, with an inflexible woven mesh 
will bring undue wear upon the areas that 
join them. It is far easier to darn with a 
knit mesh, thus allowing both the body of 
the knit and the darn to be flexible. 
One readily available reference to this is 
Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book (available 
from Kolaminim, Box 2896, Petaluma, CA 
94953 for $3.95 plus $.50 shipping)... . 
—Mrs. Donyu Catino, Petaluma, CA 


Quilts and art 
I found Linda Dyett’s article about 
Elizabeth Busch (No. 5, page 70) offensive. 
It seems to me that it would have been 
possible to show the beautiful pieces and 
describe her interesting way of working 
without taking potshots at quiltmaking as 
a medium. It seems to be Dyett’s axe; 
yet the article is about Busch, so I found 
her grinding of it inappropriate. 
According to the latest brochure for 
Quilt National ’87, Busch’s pieces would 
qualify easily. So what’s all the fuss? 
—Rebekah S. Clark, Cazenovia, NY 











Chemical safety in dyeing 
...The table of contents (No. 6) lists 
page 4, “Letters: Dye caution.” When we 
turn to page 4, the headline reads, 
“Carcinogens in dyes.” There is a definite 
feeling of yellow journalism. 

In reading the letter we find that 
there is no reference to carcinogenicity in 
dyes, but the article refers to a product 
called Ludigol, or Resist Salt L. Too late, 
the damage has been done. Left in the 
minds of most of the readers is an 
apparent correlation between dyes and 
carcinogens. This was not the writer’s 
apparent intention. 

The letter states that “several 
authorities,” unnamed, claim this product 
tested out as a positive mutagen and 
may thus be a carcinogen. This is jumping 
to a dangerous conclusion. One of the 
ways in which a chemical or a substance is 
determined to be a mutagen is by a test 
known as the Ames Test. Simply put, a 
bacterium is treated with a chemical, 
and any mutation of the gene structure is 
noted. Most natural substances have a 
level that will result in a mutation of the 
gene structure, but not all mutagens are 
carcinogenic. How many readers will 
actually read the words “and may thus 
be”? True, it is not saying these products 
are carcinogenic, but only may be. This 
suggestive reasoning really has no place in 
this otherwise excellent publication 
devoted to artists and craftspeople. 

The products referred to are trade 
names, one of which has been 
discontinued for many years, for a mild 
oxidizing agent whose chemical name is 
the sodium salt of m-nitrobenzene 
sulfonic acid. The very worst that can be 
said about this product, and we quote 
from the Material Safety Data Sheet 
distributed by Ciba-Geigy (manufacturer 
of this product): “...may cause eye 
irritation. May be irritating to the nose 
and throat if dust or vapor is inhaled.” We 
must exphasize that this information is 
not to be taken out of context.... 
Industry is using hundreds of pounds 
daily, and the artist is working with 
ounces per week. This is not meant to 
negate the importance of using great care 
and caution when dealing with chemicals, 
and it is important that the artist be aware 
of the materials being employed... . 

Incidentally, this m-nitrobenzene 
sulfonate is essential when the hot-dyeing 
reactive dyes are being used. These dyes 
are sensitive to reduction, and you may 
have results of lower color yield. For 
optimum results and good repeatability of 
a given recipe, it is advisable to include 
the product in the dye bath or dye paint... . 

—Don Wiener, 

PRO Chemical & Dye Inc., Somerset, MA 
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I agree with the point made in Susan C. 
Druding’s letter (“Carcinogens in dyes,” 
No. 6) that those who use potentially 
dangerous materials should take 
reasonable, common-sense precautions 
to avoid possible harm to themselves, 
others, or their environment. Like 
Druding, Iam often surprised and 
sometimes shocked by the nonchalance 
with which many people handle textile 
dyes and chemicals, both natural and 
synthetic. On the other hand, I have never 
heard of a single incident of serious 
trouble resulting from such handling 
practices during my more than 25 years 
of contact with textile artists using 
reactive dyes. . 

Ludigol is the registered trademark of 
GAF Corp. for their brand of sodium 
m-nitrobenzene sulfonate. Other brand 
names for this chemical are Resist Salt L 
(ICI), Revatol S Powder (Sandoz), and 
Reserve Salt Flake (Ciba-Geigy). 

Sodium m-nitrobenzene sulfonate is a 
mild oxidizing agent, and it has been used 
in the textile wet-processing industry 
for many, many years in situations where 
its presence would protect against color 
loss in processing. Used with reactive dyes 
under industrial conditions, this 
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chemical prevents color change or loss 
where severe processing conditions are 
used and stringent shade control 
requirements must be met. Small-scale 
processing of reactive dyes does not 
require the use of Ludigol-type 
chemicals. The conditions encountered 
are not severe enough to need 
protection, so just leave it out of reactive 
dye recipes. Based on the long history of 
its uneventful use, I do not think that a 
serious risk results from the occasional 
use of the chemical, but why bother if it’s 
not needed?. 

—G. Robert Stetson, West Cornwall, CT 


Errata 

...In my recent article, “From Baskets 
to Blankets” (No. 5, page 30), I was 
distressed to see words printed that I 
did not write. The word popularizing, in 
reference to my work on Chilkat 
weaving, is not a term I would ever use, 
both in respect for native feelings about 
their art form and from a personal 
abhorrence for the underlying 
connotations the word implies. I have 
studied the weaving techniques, yes; I 
have spent time and energy increasing our 
awareness and appreciation for this 
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extraordinary art form; I would never 
claim to be “popularizing” it. 

Pictures are as important as words in 
communication. I sent Threads illustrations 
of twining techniques and the selvage 
treatment, knowing they would be redrawn 
by a staff artist. I do not mind the spirit 
of the drawings, but I strongly object to 
inaccuracy. The knot on the right side 
of the weaving is always an overhand 
knot, and not a granny, as illustrated. 
Furthermore, the warp and weft yarns in 
the old robes were always Z-plied; in 
your illustration they are mostly drawn S$, 
with a few drawn Z. An illustrator must 
be aware of every detail in a drawing and 
not relate anything inaccurately... . 

As a final correction, I would like 
your readers to note that in the 
photograph of the three of us weaving 
together, Delores Churchill is on the left, 
followed by Cheryl Samuel and 
Ernestine Glessing. . 

—Cheryl Samuel, Victoria, B.C., Canada 


In “Techniques of Haute Couture” (No. 6), 
the last sentence on page 56 should read: 
“If the hem has bias folds because of 
flare, loosely stitch them and allow them 
to fall into place.” 
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Men’s patterns 

Where can I find patterns to make 

suits, sports jackets, and dress slacks for | 
my 6-ft.-5-1n.-Lall husband? 

—Deborah J. McVay, Evanston, IL. 
David Page Coffin replies: One way to 
get a pattern that fits is to have a pattern- 
drafting service make one to an 
individual’s measurements. Depending on 
the complexity of the style and whether 
it’s in the service’s repertoire, the cost can 
be little more than that of a designer 
pattern from a commercial pattern company. 

When ordcring a custom-drafted 
pattern, besides supplying the 
mcasurements requested by the drafter, 
provide information about your subject's 
posture and any fitting difficulties he or 
she usually encounters. Include a photo or 
description of the style you want. Your 
pattern will include %4-in. or %-in. seam 
allowances and won't have instructions 
or patterns for pocket flaps, waistbands, 
etc. You'll find these in most tailoring 
texts. Plan on making a muslin or doing 
several fittings to perfect the pattern. 

One such service, which comes close 
to being the friend in the trade that every 
home tailor needs—a source of inside 
advice and specialized information—is 
Tailor-Craft, a.k.a. Stanley Hostek. 

Mr. Hostek, a London-trained tailor and 
teacher, sells custom-drafted patterns for 
men’s coats, pants, and vests, as well as 
kits of the appropriate trimming (inner 
material), which may include buttons, 
silk buttonhole twist, hooks and eyes, 
pocketing, and so on. If you have 
questions about your project or what the 
service provides, write to Tailor-Craft, 
4003 W. Armour St., Seattle, WA 98199. 
Mr. Hostek is a willing and delightful 
correspondent. He is the author of several 
exccllent and exhaustive tailoring texts, 
including Men’s Custom Tailored Vests; 
Men's Custom Tailored Pants; Men's 
Custom Tatlored Coats; and Hand Stitches 
for the Fine Custom Tailored Garment. 

A corresponding pattern service for 
women’s tailored clothes and for patterns 
of many of the clothes in the mail-order 
fabric catalog, Elegance, is Fred Ungar, 
8222 Melrose, Los Angeles, CA 90046. 
Another good mail-order source for 
tailoring supplies is William) Wawak Co. | 
(2235 Hammond Dr., Schaumburg, 1.60195). | 
The illustrated catalog is very helpful. 

You can also obtain information and 
supplies from the tailors in your area. A 
tailor who makes clothes himself, on 
the premises, is preferable to one who just 
takes measurements and sends them to 
a “cut, make, and trim” service. To find 
out, ask whether he has yardage on 
hand for sale. Once you locate such a 
person, explain your needs to him. You 
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may well find someone who will be 
pleased and flattered to share his hard- 
won knowledge, perhaps by helping in a 
fitting session. You must, of course, 
offer to pay for such consultations. 


Nonsagging 

stockinette stitch 

I'd like to knit a full-length, long- 

sleeved, sheath-style dress in stockinette 
stitch in a cotton-and-linen-blend yarn. 

I saw a similar dress in what looked like a 
normal knit stitch, but the stitches were 
twisted, making the fabric springy so it 
wouldn’t sag. Do you know what this 
stitch is? 

—Jane Newhouse, Wedderburn, OR 
Jean Dickinson replies: I believe this is 
the crossed stockinette stitch, which is 
elastic widthwise, yct makes a firm 
fabric. To make this stitch, insert the 
needle in the back of the stitch to twist 
the stitch clockwise (see drawing below). 
If you're knitting in the round, knit 
cach stitch in each row this way. If you’re 
knitting on straight needles and purling 
every other row, insert the needle into the 
back of the purl stitches also. 

Knit a swatch at least 6 in. by 8 in. 
before starting the garment, and hang the 
swatch up for a while to see if it sags. If 
the recommended needle size seems to 
create too loose a fabric, use needles a 
size or two smaller. If the dress has no 
delineated waistline, use needles a size 
or two smaller than the ones you used for 
the rest of the dress to knit the 4-in. to 
6-in. section at the waist. This will provide 
some support and extra firmness at the 
waist and will help prevent sagging. 


Crossed knit stitch 











Testing washfastness 

What is a good way to test whether 
fiber that Ihave dyed will bleed when itt 
is washed? 

—Jane Archer, Eveningshade, MS 
Charlie Collins replies: Here is a 
combined and simplified version of the 
four wash tests that have been used for 
years in the textile industry. The dyed 
fiber is washed with strips of four 
different fabrics to test whether the dye 
will stain any of them. 

First make fiber strips, using 14 yd. or 
less each of undyed (natural or bleached) 
100% nylon, wool, acrylic, and cotton 
fabrics, cut into 1l-in. to 2-in. squares. 
Stack four fabric squares (one of each 
fiber) and sew them together at one end, 
as if you were stitching a small book 
(see drawing below). 

Place a few ounces of your dyed fiber, 
yarn, or fabric in a small stainless-steel 
pot with about % tsp. of laundry 


Fiber strip 
=e 00% cotton 






y i. 00% wool 
¢#,100% acrylic 


-100% nylon 


detergent and a fiber strip. Raise the 
temperature of the wash bath to 
approximately 160° and maintain it for 
about 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Remove the fiber strip and examine it. 
If there is no color stain or bleeding on 
any of the fabrics, you can wash your 
dyed item at 160° with no fear of staining 
another item. However, if one of the 
fabrics is stained, don’t wash your item 
with anything made of that fiber. 
Repeat the above test at 185° and ata 
boil, using new fiber strips with each 
wash bath. 

There’s one more test you may wish 
to run while the wash bath is at a boil. 
Add approximately 1 tsp. of laundry 
bleach. If there is no fading or 
bleeding, your item will withstand 
almost any wash. 


About the answer people: David Page Coffin 
is the author of The Custom Shirt Book; 
Jean Dickinson is a knitter in Woodland 
Hills, CA; Charlie Collins is retired from 
the yarn and textile industry. 

Threads welcomes questions on all aspects 
of the fiber arts. We'll research problenis of 
general interest and publish the replies. 
Send your questions to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Quilting by machine 
Quilters who piece by machine need an 
exact /4-in. sewing guide. The foot on an 
American sewing machine usually has 
this measurement marked. If the distance 
from the needle position to the foot 
edge is less than 4 in., however, a tape 
marker can be placed on the machine 
bed. On my foreign-made, metric machine 
the distance is greater than '4 in., and 
the foot overlaps the spot where a tape 
guide would go, so [ bought a plastic 
foot and filed it to the correct width. 
—Stephanie Santmyers, Greensboro, NC 


The recommended method for straight- 
line machine quilting is to start at the 
center of the quilt and work outward, 
alternating the direction of stitching with 
each row (see drawing below). If you’re 
working on a large quilt, it’s easier, 
instead of doing one side first and 
turning the quilt after each row, to work 
alternately on each side of the center, 
turning after every two rows. 

—Hdith Frankel, Hannatwa Falls, NY 
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Wisp knitting 
Knitters can produce the same plush, 
textured rugs, wall hangings, and pillows 
that are produced by latch hookers. 
This simple technique is for those who 
prefer working with a pliable yarn 
backing rather than a rigid canvas; who 
like to use up their yarn scraps; who 
enjoy watching their work grow, rather 
than “counting down” rows on a canvas; 
and who are happy to move on to another 
project when the first is complete, 
without binding, sizing, and finishing. 
The wisps are cut lengths of yarn that 
are tied onto the yarn before it is Knit. 
The wisps may be any length, and 
depending on the yarn weight, they may 
be single or double strands (attached 
separately). Before buying materials, make 
a sample to learn the technique and 
determine if the wisps should be single or 
double. The basic stitch is worked in 
worsted yarn for wall hangings and 
pillows, and in heavier yarn to provide 
body and strength for rugs. 
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To make the sample, use worsted yarn 
and size 8 needles. To master the stitch, 
work the first section without attaching 
wisps. Cast on 15 sts. Row 1: Purl across 
the row. Row 2: K1; “yarn forward, sl1, 
yarn back; kl. Repeat from * across row. 
Row 3: Purl aeross row. Row 4: With 
yarn forward, sl1, yarn back; *k1; 
yarn forward, sll, yarn back, repeat 
from * across row. Continue for 9 rows. 
Look at your work to determine the 
pattern of the slipped stitches. 

Row 10: Now you'll begin tying wisps 
onto the base yarn at the beginning of 
each row. Tie on 7 wisps (in general, tie 
on enough to work a whole row), as 
follows: Double the wisp strand, and 
bring the two cut ends around the base 
yarn and through the looped end. Pull 
on the two ends to form a half-hiteh knot. 
Follow the instructions for Row 2, slip a 
wisp into place after each yarn forward, 
slip the next stitch, and lock the wisp 
into place with a yarn back; then K1. 

Continue in the pattern. Use 8 wisps 
on the next Knit row and alternate 
between 7 and 8 until the sample is 
square. Bind off on a purl row. 

The needle, yarn size, and tension 
help determine the proper wisp spacing. 
To determine spacing, work a row with 
wisps. Then rip it and measure the 
distance between them. Use this to 
guide your spacing when tying on wisps. 

Once you master the wisp-stitch 
technique, you can use it for any knit 
item. You must make allowances for the 
gauge of the base stitch when you are 
“grafting” wisps to a knit pattern, but 
usually the wisp stitch can be used for 
many practical, decorative items 
without pattern changes. 

—Margaret S. Peterson, Marshfield, WI 


Waistband closures 
You can comfortably custom-fit a 
waistband with hooks and eyes or bar 
fasteners. But to ensure stability and 
keep the short waistband extension from 
showing, sew another hook and eye or 
fastener near the top corner of the 
‘tet autensian. Hookior Eye for 
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extension, in the opposite direction of 
the other fasteners. This provides a 
stable counterpull. 
—Shirley Kates, Newtown, CT 


Thread eyes 
In fine dressmaking, thread eyes are 
usually used where fasteners might show. 
You can make thread cycs (or belt 
loops) by finger-crocheting or doing the 
buttonhole stitch over several threads. 
To finger-crochet a simple chain stitch: 
Use a double thread 
about 20 in. long (fora 
1?7-in. chain) with a 
knot at the end. Make a 
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a | tiny stitch to secure the 


thread. Make another 
stitch, ending with the 
needle on the right side of 
the garment, and leave 
about a 3-in. loop (a). 

fr Transfer the needle to 

~ your left hand (if you’re 


c Je 7 right-handed). Hold the 
{/ ~S« needle and garment 
. DSK firmly. With your other 


hand, catch the long end 
of the thread and pull it 
through the loop to form a 
second loop (b). Pull the 
thread until the first loop is tight (¢). 

Continue until the chain is long 
enough to suit your purpose. Then bring 
the needle through the last loop and 
pull it tight to lock the stitch (d). Put the 
needle through the garment where 
needed, making a few small stitches to 
fasten the chain securely. 

—Shirley Kates, Newtown, CT 


Striped knits and 

the Needlemaster 

I've adapted Barbara Walker’s bias 
knitting strategy (Threads, No. 4, page 54) 
to produce honeycomb shapes for my 
scrap afghan. To make equilateral 
hexagons, I cast on 12 sts and increase 
as per the pattern. When the stitches on 
the needle equal three times the number 
east on (36), I decrease until I reach the 
number cast on. Then I bind off. 

Also, using the Boye NeedleMaster kit 
Linda Dyett discusses in the same Threads 
issue (page 33), ’'ve found that when 
the coupler starts to wear, I can make a 
fresh start by snipping the ¥% in. of worn 
plastic from each end. The loss in length 
will hardly be noticeable during the 
next several jaunts around the world with 
this versatile kit. 

—Thomas Walsh, Seattle, WA 


Want to share a tip? We'll pay $25 for 
each one we publish. Send details to: 


Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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- The Alpaca is not a Llama! 


But it is a relative! The Alpaca is also related 
to the camel (camels hair) and the nearly 
extinct vicuna. There are Approximately 3 


Alpaca is a rare, unique fiber! 
It is so rare that the qualities of fine Alpaca 
are just beginning to be appreciated. Alpaca 
is a hollow core fiber, providing its own in- 





million alpacas in the high mountains of Peru 
throughout the world. 


sulation. Alpaca comes in 8 different grades 
— all 100% alpaca — the coarsest can feel 
like sandpaper; the best as soft as butter. 


Andean Alpaca is the finest 100% Alpaca available. 


Take a minute to feel Andean Yarns Alpaca thenexttime you go into a yarn shop. 

Nothing in the knitting world has the luxurious feel, warmth and durability 

of Andean Alpaca. Andean Alpaca does not shed, pill, or wrinkle, and is moth- 

proofed. It is a joy to work for both hand and machine knitters. 5 weights in 

108 natural and dyed shades. 55 shades come in cones for an economical value. 
Experience the luxury of Andean Alpaca. 


PRINTED CARE 

INSTRUCTION AND SIZE TABS 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


WRITE OR CALL FOR A 
FREE BROCHURE 


(213) 234-8221 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


Look for our new Chine 100% Alpaca in stores this summer. 
(617) 657-7680 


Andean Yarns (217352775 


Dept. T106, 54 Industrial Way, Wilmington, MA 01887 








POWER SEWING 
New Ways to Make Fine Clothes Fast 





Professional looking garments 
are produced with techniques 
from the garment industry not 
alMalelul-m-T-iilalemlaleltt-jig'A 


(Priced by the yard in dollars) 
Silk Satin Crepe 36” 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45’* 
Jacquard Checkerboard 19 mm 36"° 
Crepe Satin Speckled 36”’ 
Crepe Satin Speckled 28”’ 
Crepe de Chine 8mm 36”’ 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45”’ 
Crepe de Chine !6mm 45” 
Crepe de Chine l6mm 36” 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 

Fuji Broadcloth 10 Ib. 36" 
Popular Silk Noil 36”’ 

Very Heavy Raw Silk 45”° 
Heavy Silk Noil Twill 36°’ 
Silk Habotai 5mm 45”"" 

Silk Habotai 8 mm 45”" 

Silk Habotai 8.5 mm 36” 

Silk Habotai 10 mm 48"" 

Silk Habotai 12 mm 45"’ 
Tussah 3A 42” 

Tussah 3B 33°" 

Tussah 3C 36”’ 

Tussah 3D 48” 

Satin Charmeuse 45”’ 12.5 mm 
Silk Satin 45” (Aug. 86} 

Silk Chiffon 45”’ 

Silk Shantung 54”’ 
Mousdoup 36”’ 

Fabric swatches .50 each. 
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Sandra Betzina 
Syndicated sewing columnist 


amd. 


Silk Scarves Under Orders 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60.00 Over 
(price per scarf) Price $60.00 
Crepe de Chine, 8 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, 
tically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 
9” x 54” $3.82 $3.25 


12°” x 60" 5.47 


“...what sets it apart from other sewing 
books is Betzina shows the reader what to 
look for in well made clothing and how to 
Talere]selele-\(-Mlal-1-1-mel-it- UE Malem: mer: ial ial 
you sew yourself.” 
























ae Leslie Leffingwell, San Mateo Times 35” x 35” 6.42 3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 

ig Om ee ah I Phone: 716-688-7100 \ 

$16.95 9” x 54" 2.60 j Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. r 

257 pages, 82x11 spiral bound 14x72" 3.88 I 
30° x 30” 3.45 Name cident edamame pee 

10 day money back guarantee l i 

; Also Available - Swiss, indian, American Cottons & | A d d ress \ 
Send a check for $20.45 (postage, Indian Sitks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. i 
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POWER SEWING, Box TS, 95 Fifth Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
Avenue. San Francisco. CA 94118 718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 | State ; Zip | 
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Design supermarket 

Design is a commodity—just one more 
element in the manufacturing process. It 
is the uniqueness of the design that 
ultimately sells the product. Surtex ’86, 
held this year at the Jacob Javits 
Convention Center in New York City, was 
the first trade show in the United States 
to acknowledge this fact and to promote 
the surface designer. 

There were nearly 150 exhibitors— 
most of them selling designs on paper—a 
handful of design-school 
representatives, as well as artists 
producing trompe loeil screens, hand- 
printed yardage, and hand-painted tiles. 
About half of the exhibitors were from 
Europe, hoping to sidestep in-house 
appointments by selling designs at the 
show. At a similar trade show in Europe, 
one European exhibitor told me, 

“Buyers are lined up outside the door in 
the morning, and they walk out at the 
end of the day with rolls of designs under 
their arms.” Unfortunately, I didn’t see 
any visitors walking away from Surtex 
with rolls under their arms. 
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The reaction to the show was mixed. 
Surtex '86 was aimed at the home- 
furnishings market and ran at the same 
time as the Bed-and-Bath trade show. 
Some visitors felt that advertising for 
the show should have been directed at the 
apparel market as well, since many 
designers work with both home- 
furnishings and apparel markets in 
mind. The hope was that stylists, 
manufacturers, and retailers from 
home-furnishing, tableware, and greeting- 
card industries would all come to the 
show to buy designs or an entire 
collection. In addition, many people felt 
that the design impulse from the 
American designers was weak, hurt by 
the fact that several of the better known 
designers did not participate. 

The show seemed to best serve the 
new, individual designers, glad for the 
opportunity to make contacts. They were 
the first to say they’d return. All are eager 
to see Surtex succeed, as they felt there 
is areal need for a show of this kind, 
where designers and manufacturers can 
be brought together. —Wendy Northup 


Pacific Basin 

School closes 

Major changes are taking place in the 
San Francisco textile community. On 
June 30, Pacific Basin School of Textile 
Arts closed. 

For 14 years, Pacific Basin offered an 
extensive program of classes, workshops, 
lectures, and exhibitions. It was one of 
the few schools in the country devoted 
entirely to teaching textiles—weaving, 
spinning, tapestry history, screen printing, 
etc. The faculty and lecturers were 
among the finest professionals worldwide. 

What happened? The story is not 
unfamiliar: lower enrollment, higher 
costs, not enough money. 

Almost simultaneously, the trustees 
of Fiberworks Center for the Textile Arts 
accepted an invitation from John F. 
Kennedy University to move from 
Berkeley to a new joint facility in San 
Francisco. Fiberworks already offered a 
master-of-fine-arts degree through JFK. 

Fiberworks’ move was in many ways 
caused by the same problems that beset 
Pacific Basin. The school expects to 
save money by sharing facilities and staff 
with JFK. Fiberworks’ students will be 
able to interact with the students and 
faculty of the other programs. There will 
be a larger constituency in San Francisco, 
and it will be easier to raise money. 

Also involved in the move (probably 
for the same reasons) are the Center for 
Museum Studies and the Western 
Design Institute. Western Design, which 
offers degrees in interior design, 
became a part of JFK in January. The 
Center for Museum Studies, which 
trains students for a variety of museum- 
related occupations, has been a part of 
JFK since 1978. 

Along with its two-year curriculum in 
textile and fiber arts, Fiberworks will 
continue to operate its gallery and 
conduct exhibition activities, artists’ 
services, and special studies. The 
organization will share a student gallery 
and studios, classrooms, library, and 
offices with JFK. 

It is apparent that there isn’t enough 
money or support for small, private art 
institutions. In an economic decline and 
a conservative atmosphere, arts and 
aesthetics are the first to go. Mergers 
like that of Fiberworks and JFK certainly 
seem to be one solution, but for Pacific 
Basin, even if a merger had been possible, 
the desire to maintain a separate identity 
would have been strong. There may be no 
answers to the problems of supporting 
the arts. One thing is clear, however—we 
need the arts, in every variation, in our 
lives. Let’s not allow another institution 
to get away. —Rhoda London 


Threads Magazine 


The 
basketry magazine 
with STYLE! 


The original source for: 


IDEAS, INSTRUCTION, 
INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
and INFORMATION 


Sample: $3.50 ppd. U.S. funds 


Subscription rates: $8.95 U.S. ppd. 


$11.95 Canada and all other 
All subscriptions pre-paid. 


The Basketmaker Quarterly 
MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box O05 Dept. T 
Belleville, Michigan 4811] 


Retail inquiries welcome 





Goodness Gracious! 
Great Balls of Fibre! 
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Therell be a hot time in my “show” gown 
tonight. | wove it on my Fireside, a truly 
outrageous loom! Find out for yourself. Send 
two dollars for the brand new 
brochure. Better yet, check out our new 
location, and see all the incredible yarns 
and stuff in Port lownsend. 


PAFIKESIDE 
WAIBERARTS 


SEBILOOMS YARNS STUDK) 


625 lyler St. 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(206) 385-7505 

OPEN DAILY 


October/November 1986 


From Japan, antique 
kimonos and obis sold in 


bulk for use as art clothing or to 

be cut up to be used as unique fabric 
Only sold in 100 & 200 pound bales. 
$4.30-$8.60 per pound. Not available 
by the vard or as individual pieces 


ORIZABA 


For an informative catalog. send $1.00) t» ORIZABA 
PO Box 22984. Dept T5, Honolulu. Hawaii 96822 
Phone. (808) 547-1826 
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Amazing lace 

on Venetian isle 

On sunny afternoons, the gray-haired 
women of Burano, Italy, cluster their 
dining-room chairs on the sidewalk 
along the canals and make lace. They talk 
as they work, but there is little 
gesturing. Their needle-wielding hands 
move skillfully against the cuscino, the 
drum-shaped pillow that holds an 
intricate network of fine threads, to 
make the knots and stitches for which 
their little island is known. 

Burano, set like a gem in the Venetian 
lagoon, is an auto-free island only acres in 
size. It has been a center of lacemaking 
since the 16th century, when the pastime 
of Venetian noblewomen became a way 
of life for local housewives. Its diminutive 
pedestrian bridges and paint-box 
houses—lime next to turquoise next to 
mauve—give it a cheerful air. 

Peek through the colorful curtains 
that flutter through every doorway. If the 
woman of the house is not on the 
fondamenta with her companions, she is 


While by Josie Mattera 


likely to be in the front room, the 
cuscino on her lap. Most of the lace that 
she makes is for her home and 
family—tablecloths, doilies, and curtains. 
Some is sold to tourists or to shops in 
Venice and elsewhere. 

At the ferry landing, where the Piazza 
San Marco is about 40 minutes away by 
water, and along the Via Baldassare 
Galuppi, the town’s commercial 
thoroughfare, shops and stalls offer all 
types of lace pieces in pale cotton or linen: 
doilies, runners, collars, handkerchiefs, 
and hangings. Some are elaborate and 
astoundingly beautiful; others are 
coarsely interlaced. The crass, inexpensive 
lace and crochet come from Hong Kong. 
The finer needlework is a product 
of Burano. 

The finest lace comes from the Scuola 
dei Merlettz, the school where the 
Buranese lacemakers learn to perfect 
their technique. Founded in 1872 by 
Countess Andriana Marcello, it is both a 
laboratory and an archive. Student work, 
traditional and experimental, is 


Intricately worked cloth fills the shops and stalls of Burano. 
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displayed behind glass cases in a ground- 
floor exhibition space. 

Upstairs, in a large, square room with 
frescoes and a deep-red mahogany floor, 
five enormous cases hold early 20th- 
century tablecloths of banquet size, each a 
marvel of design and execution. One, in 
ecru linen, cascades into folds of minute 
stitches that form flowers against a 
meandering arabesque. Matching napkins 
fan out in the corners of the case. 

In adjacent rooms, you walk back into 
history. Nineteenth-century collars, caps, 
handkerchiefs, and tapes, all in pristine 
white linen, are carefully arranged in glass 
cubes on rich burgundy velvet. Fans are 
of note among examples of 16th- to 18th- 
century lace, along with more caps, 
collars, and trimming tapes worked in 
Punto Burano, Punto Venezia, and 
Punto Milano—airy, needle-created 
stitches indigenous to those regions of 
Italy. But it is the sight of six middle-aged 
women in the next room that rivets 
you. Bent over the cuscint, they are 
talking and laughing, their fingers 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 
¢ Japan with Shay Pendray - March ’87. 


Join Shay and experience the best of Japan’s illustrious embroidery heritage. 

¢ Southern Embroidery Tour on the Mississippi Queen - April ’87. 
Cruise the mighty Mississippi River from New Orleans to Memphis and immerse 
yourself in the history and traditions of the Old South while learning elegant 
Southern embroidery techniques.. 

¢ Knitting in Ireland and England - July ’8 
with Pat Morse 

also planned for Fall °87 

- Italy embroidery tour with Dolly Fehd. 


DIRECTIONS 
UNLIMITED 


344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


For information call: 
800-533-5343 or 914-241-1700 


CREATIVE PATTERNS 


Based on classic ethnic styles 


Funnel your creative talents into 
producing artful clothing. 
® easy-to-make 


e lots of craft instructions 
& ideas! 
® unique blueprint format 















Available nationwide. 
For mail-order send $1 to... 


FASHION BLUEPRINTS™ 
2191 Blossom Valley Drive 


San Jose, CA 95124 
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Missing any 
of these issues? 


If so, now’s a g00d time to complete your set. There’s a 
full year’s worth of information available—six issues 
filled with expert advice, unusual ideas and eye-opening 
photos and drawings that let you see details of the work 
in progress. 


If you are missing any of our first six issues, why not 
complete your set now? That way, you can always get 
hold of the articles you want when you need them most. 


Freestyle embroidery. Dyeing gold and yellow. 

Resisting dyes. The basic knitting machine. 
Inside an expensive outfit. A versatile jacket. 
Bringing tapestry into the 20th century. Chilkat 
spinning. Dazzling with sequins. All that glitters. 
Designing the warp. Fabric about fabric. 


Sewing handwovens. A visit with Anni Albers. 

The shape of socks. Spindle and distaff. 
Where’s the sport in sportswear? A coat froma 
blanket. Learning to see pattern. Succeeding with 
the knitting machine. Buttons. Homemade felt. 
The ins and outs of hand quilting. Weft twining. 


Color forecasting. Jeans: The inside story. 

Knitting notebook. Stretching fabric in small 
spaces. From white-on-white to color. Rag rugs. 
Needles, loopers, and knives. Draping a blouse. 
Combining weave structures. Log cabins. Basket 
willow. Knitting with colors. 


Hot-air balloons. Making an open-weave 

basket. All about knitting needles. Sewing 
with silk. Knitting for a living. Making a great 
shirt collar. Mastering the art of hand appliqué. 
Easy striped knits. Doup leno. Limited-edition 
vests. Girls who wear cactus. 


Sewing swimsuits. From baskets to blankets. 

Why bother with natural dyeing? Darn that 
hole. Imitating the silkworm. By the yard. The 
edges of knitting. The shoemaker’s art. Texture 
stitches for needlepoint. Beyond quilting. The 
costume of a plain people. 


Not necessarily Seventh Ave. Exploring a 

knitted pattern. Methods for multicolored 
knitting. Painting and brocading on the loom. 
Crewel gardens. Techniques of haute couture. 
Dyes from the herb garden. Antique spinning 
wheels. Machine-knit popcorns. The hammock. 


eee 


To Order: 
Each issue is $3.75 postpaid; Outside the U.S., $4.25 each. 
(U.S. funds, only). Just circle the issue(s) you want: 123456 
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Name 

Address — 

GE cana tn e.g! OCD Zip 
C)Payment enclosed (checks payable to the Taunton Press.) 
(Master Card OVISA (JAmerican Express 


Charge Card # 


Xp). Date i SOUT C sensiasiccemnneeatien detain baceeltand 
The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470 
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Notes 


anne Mattern 








The maestra watches her students as they 
work the lace on their cuscini. 


plying thread not much thicker than that 
used for sewing. 

The women face the only unshuttered 
windows in the building, three tall and 
graceful arches. They sit in straight 
chairs set into a frame with sledlike 
runners that hold a horizontal foot bar. 
The bar puts their feet at the right height 
and angle to make the perfect lap for 
supporting the cuscino. 

Green tracing paper, basted onto the 
cuscino, serves as both anchor and guide 
for the lace. The women stitch directly 
onto the design-traced paper at important 
structural points. When the lace is 
finished, the paper will be gently ripped 
away. There are Madonnas, butterflies, 
and harbor scenes in progress. There are 
also elegant curvilinear and geometric 
compositions, some contemporary designs 
and some two centuries old, that 
balance mass and openness in striking 
arrangements of form and space. 

The maestra, arms folded, looks stern 
but speaks warmly. “The young women are 
not coming here,” she says in Italian. 
“They don’t want to learn to make lace.” It 
is a fact she can’t quite understand. Her 
fingers are deeply callused from a lifetime 
of pushing a needle. 

“We offer a two-year course that 
teaches professional lacemaking 
techniques,” says Antonella Allegretto, 
director of the school. “Most of the 
students are married women who come 
to learn to make things for their homes.” 
Courses are free, and Venetians, 
especially Buranese, are given preference 
for the several dozen openings each 
year. “Foreigners have not studied here,” 
Allegretto says. Although she does not 
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oppose sharing the traditional lacemaking 
skills, she feels that the limited number 
of places, coupled with the fact that few 
Buranese speak English, would be a 
problem. But she concedes that if 
enrollment declines, foreign students 
may be allowed to attend. 

Fears for the future of lacemaking are 
dispelled on a walk through the town. 
Everywhere people are working with 
cloth. A housewife stands outside, ironing 
a blouse on a cloth-covered wooden 
table. Nearby, the whir of sewing 
machines electrifies the air. Most 
telling, however, is this late-afternoon 
scenario: A young matron sits out on 
the stoop making lace, when her husband, 
a fisherman, rows his boat to a stop in 
front of the house. Their small daughter 
plays with bits of discarded string. In a 
few minutes the wife will disappear inside 
to fry up the catch, but first husband 
and wife sit together, she getting in a few 
last stitches while he inspects each 
knot of his well-worn net. Amid 
conversation and lengthening shadows, 
as the two ply their laces side by side, it is 
impossible to believe that these 
traditions will cease. —Joanne Mattera 


Getting away 

close to home 

You do not need to trek all the way to 
the Himalayas to have a rewarding 
vacation. A conference close to home in 
connection with your textile habit can be 
very satisfying. Last spring I took a 
six-day trip 90 minutes from home to 
the 33rd Annual Conference of Northern 
California Handweavers. The $340.91 
that I spent included my registration fee, 
workshops, transportation, hotel, meals, 
and all incidentals, plus a red sweatshirt 
with sheep prancing across the front. 

Four of us carpooled from Berkeley to 
the conference in Stockton. Our suitcases 
and portable eight-harness looms were 
carefully packed in the back of an 
oversized station wagon. With two more 
friends, we were sharing adjoining rooms 
at the Holiday Inn. 

We arrived Friday afternoon, hada 
look around the city, and then after a 
leisurely dinner, went to the reception 
at the Haggin Museum. There were three 
special exhibits grouped under the title, 
“Aspects of American Weaving.” The first 
presented an interesting variety of 
contemporary work, mostly wall hangings 
and clothing. The second was of 19th- 
century coverlets from the museum’s 
permanent collection, woven by early 
Stockton settlers, on looms that were 
either brought to California from 
the East Coast or hand-built by 
local carpenters. 


The third exhibit was the “E. Everett 
Gilmore Retrospective,” honoring Gilmore 
on his 50th year of designing and 
building looms in Stockton. The display 
included some of Gilmore’s early 
weavings and his first push-up jack loom. 
A line of handweavers waited to 
congratulate the man who had designed 
“the most clever invention anyone ever 
made,” according to weaving authority 
Mary Atwater. Gilmore, 86, was sitting 
tall and erect. He was looking straight 
ahead, not seeming to see or hear the 
people who were shaking his hand. When 
it was my turn, I congratulated him on 
his 50th anniversary. There was no 
response. Then I mentioned his looms. 
Again no response. Next I asked, “Are you 
still weaving?” Gilmore’s eyes twinkled, 
his ears perked up, and he smiled. Yes, he 
was finishing a scarf, 60 epi, in a twill 
lace. He said that he had handwoven every 
piece of cloth in his house—everything 
from dishcloths to blankets, linens to 
rugs. He was really enjoying himself. 
Gilmore went on to say that his favorite 
patterns are based on twill lace, 
rosepath, and herringbone. 

Every morning, he works with his 
production manager, Jim Lucas. 
Afternoons he answers mail from old 
and new customers and weaving friends. 

A cousin had taught Gilmore to weave 
when he was a young man. He was hooked 
for life. I asked whether he had ever 
wanted to make a living as a weaver. 
“No,” he replied emphatically. He 
hadn’t wanted to spend his life earning 
only 10¢ an hour, but he did want to 
design looms that would be a pleasure 
to work with. 

He said that one night he’d had a 
dream, and he Knew then that the dream 
had told him of his life’s work. The 
dream was about a loom that would push 
the harnesses up rather than pulling 
the harness frames down. Gilmore shared 
this dream with his father, and together 
they built the first push-up jack loom. 
E.E. Gilmore was in business. The artist, 
inventor, and builder received his first 
loom patent in 1932. He is still 
interested in making a great loom 
even better. 

At the end of the workshops, a 
woman from San Jose told me about a 
triple-weave coverlet she’d made. 
Gilmore had told her she was too 
inexperienced to attempt such a 
project. Her coverlet was on display in 
Gilmore’s conference booth. He’d told 
me, with a merry twinkle, that the lady 
from San Jose had ignored his 
instructions, gone her own way, and she’d 
woven one of the best triple-weave 
coverlets he’d ever seen. —Kate Hearst 
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Knit seamless socks & legwarmers 
on the AUTO-KNITTER. Mittens, 
too! 


An old idea with modern refine- 
ments, manufactured from metal 
castings by Harmony Knitters. 


Send #10 SASE for a picture of 
the machine and more information. 


Norma & Kerry Bogan 
HARMONY KNITTERS INC. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 

Harmony, Maine 04942 

(207) 683-2035 
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The magazine for handspinners. 
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Luxurious fine worsted merino wools in 
1986/87 fashion colours. 6,160 yards per Ib, 
$20.00 Ib. 


Dyed Mohair 
Superfine kid fleece, your color or ours. 
Only $20.00 Ib. 


Fleece Pak “Merino Made Simple” 
3lb. of 4” staple Merino with easy-to-follow 
wash/prepare/spin instructions. Washing 
agents plus carding tools, $28.00 


ALL ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE AIR MAIL 
Spinning fibers & yarn samples, $2 each 
WRITE FOR DETAILS ON OUR 
1986/87 WORKSHOPS 
YARNS « FLEECE « WHEELS 


AUSSIE YARNS 
BOUER PARK, LOWER CHITTERING, 
_ WESTERN AUSTRAILIA 6084 






























How ToBe The Best Knitter You Can Be 


Wild & Woolly recommends the following 
invaluable reference and pattern books for their 
clear, easy to follow instructions, masterful 
designs and stunning presentations 


| The Designer Knitting Book. This includes new designs by Kaffe 
Fassett and introduces the works of other boldly imaginative European 
designers. $20.00 pp* 


LJ The Knit Kit.Theillustrated guide to creative knitting with knitting basics 
(stitches, techniques and pattern reading), the secrets to personal style and 48 
full-color pattern cards. $32.00 pp*. 


(_| Knitting Without Tears. The original philosophy and practical theories 
of America’s knitting guru, Elizabeth Zimmermann. $12.00 pp* 


(_] Glorious Knits featuring the fabulous multi-hued wearables of master 
colorist, Kaffe Fassett. $25.00 pp* (includes his kit list). 


Special Off e 
= aed or sek the above Wild & 
ep WOOMY 


reference/ pattern books & 
receive our comprehensive book 
list. Include this ad for a $3.00 
rebate good toward your next 
book purchase. 









Knit with the experts at your 
fingertips, ready with answers 
and inspiration at the flip of a page! 


Name 


Address 





*Mass residents add 5% Sales Tax. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. T5 


Send check or money order (do not send cash) to: Wild & Woolly Studio, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173. 617/861-7717 
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Notes 





English Costume Society 
symposium 

Since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, Bradford has been likened to 
hell. Known as a crowded, dirty 

industrial city, Bradford was the fastest 
growing town in 19th-century England, 
with a population that leapt from 1,300 in 
1800 to 100,000 in 1850. Its textile 
industry depended on women and 
children for its labor force, and the 
average lifespan was less than 20 years. By 
1900, Bradford had 350 textile mills. It 
was made famous by its extensive export 
of luster fabrics. As its only competition 
was New England mills, it was said that 
“Bradford clothed the world.” 

Today, the city is still dirty, even 
though most of the mills have shut down. 
Tourism is now Bradford’s most 
important industry, drawing on its 
location in Bronté country and its 
tradition in wool handcrafts. 

At the annual symposium of The 
Costume Society of England in early April, 
an exhibit of luster fabrics was held in 
the Bradford Industrial Museum. Lusters 
are worsted-spun and often mixed 
fabrics, using, for example, wool warp and 
alpaca weft. Anthea Bickley, of the 
museum, explained that luster fabrics 
don’t contain metallic yarns, but reflect 
light naturally due to their long fibers. 

Alpaca as a fashion fiber was 
developed around 1835 by Titus Salt, who 
by the early 1840s, was one of the three 
most important mill owners. Salt moved 
his entire operation to a consolidated 
mill on the outskirts of town and built a 
model industrial village called Saltaire. 
A new idea in worker housing, it was 
probably a paradise compared with 
Bradford. The mill closed a few months 
ago, and the area has been designated a 
historical preservation zone, once again 
becoming one of the most desirable 
parts of Bradford to live in. No decision 
has been made about what to do with 
the mill building, but the hospital, 
almshouses, church, schools, and 
“Institute” will stand as they were in 
Salt’s day. (Salt was a bit of an 
eccentric, who built the Institute to 
provide the social atmosphere of a pub 
without the evils of alcohol.) 

The decline of luster fabrics and of 
Bradford’s industrial economy began in 
the 1870s, when women’s fashions 
narrowed in silhouette—the slimmer line 
didn’t lend itself to the use of these 
materials, so they were used as linings 
and for men’s suitings. Natural-luster 
materials, such as silk and cashmere, are 
now coming into fashion on their own. 

The Bradford Heritage Recording Unit 
presented “Reminiscences of the Textile 
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Trade,” an evening of taped interviews 
with people who could remember back to 
1905-1918, when the industry was in 
great decline. Some of these people at age 
13 worked half-days in the factories and 
went to school half-days. The lack of 
education and opportunity created a 
ready labor pool. But now that one modern 
loom can do the work of 100 old looms, 
Bradford faces high unemployment. 

The Costume Society’s symposia 
usually deal mainly with historical 
costumes. Next year’s symposium, to be 
held April 3-5 in Bedford, will be about 
medieval dress. The Costume Society is 
a worthwhile organization, giving moral 
and financial support to costume- 
related projects throughout the United 
Kingdom. For membership information, 
contact Anne Brogden, 63 Salisbury Rqd., 
Liverpool L19 OPH, England. 
Membership includes receipt of the 
annual journal Costume. —R.L. Shep 


What's in a bale 

of used kimonos? 

For years I’ve been fascinated by ads in 
textile magazines: “Used kimonos by the 
bale.” So much silk, such luscious 

colors, patterns, and textures! The price— 
$750 plus shipping—was enough to 

make me stop and consider how I could 
actually use the stuff. 

Then, in a late-night reverie last 
spring, I imagined the piece that would 
require (or so I thought) a bale of 
kimono silk to execute: a huppah, the 
wedding canopy used to shelter the 
bride and groom during the traditional 
Jewish wedding ceremony. I imagined a 
60-in.-wide woven piece with a silk warp 
and rag-silk weft, the strips of silk cut 
from scrap kimonos. The edges would be 
finished with panels that would hang 
down the sides, over the four support 
poles. Each panel would be appliquéd 
with appropriate imagery made from the 
leftover kimono pieces. I got a 
commission to make a huppah and 
decided to make a second one too. 

One advertiser, Kagedo, who has been 
in business for eight years, is in Seattle, 
where it was convenient for me to visit. 
(Orizaba, the other merchant who sells 
used kimonos, is in Hawaii.) At 
Kagedo’s showroom there were a dozen or 
so large, tight bales of Kimonos and 
three vast cartons of them all loose. My 
friend and I began pulling them out of 
the bins, making a pile of those we had to 
have, pure silk in a broad spectrum of 
colors and patterns. We chose about 20. 
The Kagedo people agreed to pick out 
similar pieces to complete my bale. 

Kagedo doesn’t let you paw through 
the stuff yourself anymore. Instead, you 


order a selection of 10, 25, or 100 
kimonos, in scrap or wearable quality. 
Some will be silk, but you'll also get 
cottons, linens, and blends. Half of the 
selection will consist of long kimonos 
and half of short hippari jackets, mostly 
machine-woven, often lined, and 
sometimes hand-painted. Kagedo also 
sells handwoven obi (the kimono’s waist 
sash), scarves, silk pants, and banners, 
ranging from the merely interesting to 
the absolutely breathtaking. Kagedo 
traffics in both directions, shipping 
bales of used blue jeans to sell in Japan. 

When my kimonos arrived—four boxes, 
each about 3 ft. on a side—I couldn’t get 
near my loom fora while. I realized I 
needed to cut only a couple of kimonos 
into strips for my weaving, yet I hada 
lifetime supply. I decided to sell some. 

Well, I can tell you it takes three days 
to iron 100 kimonos. I made phone calls, 
put up notices, and talked a lot about 
kimonos, lovely used kimonos, only $20 
apiece. I sold some to other weavers and 
fabric artists and some to kimono junkies, 
for even though they’d come to me as 
scrap, many were wearable. I traded a few 
and gave others away. In the end I 
broke even, wove my huppahs, and 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

Now that it’s over I realize that 
kimono madness is utterly justifiable. 
Next time, I want to buy a wearable lot 
($1,200) to see what the difference in 
quality is, but I'll wait until I havea 
store or huge studio in which to hang 
them. I kept wanting to cut off the 
sleeves of my favorite ones and stitch 
them onto the front panels, turning 
them into smocks with large patch 
pockets. Heresy, I know, but I’1] do that 
next time, for although I love the fabrics 
and the traditional kimono shape (it 
folds so flat), I must have pockets. I did 
keep a few for possible future work, and 
one to wear myself. It’s a bit shabby, but 
I don’t care. —Ruth-Claire Marcus 


Why sewing 

is sagging 

Since the 1960s, when it could barely 
keep pace with the demand for fabrics, 
notions, and machines, the home- 
sewing industry has been experiencing a 
worsening slump: Fewer people are 
sewing. The situation is so bad that most 
industry executives won't divulge the 
telling statistics; they want only to flood 
you with their schemes for turning 
things around. 

To the home sewer, who depends on the 
goods produced by the industry, this 
slump means that there are fewer 
products from which to choose. Perhaps a 
fabric store near you has reduced the 
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Free Weaving Lessons ‘ 


Would you like to weave but fear you would } 
never learn how to operate a Loom? Here is 
your answer: get the facts on my free lessons. 


We manufacture Looms and have our Sievers 
School of Fiber arts with 27 expert teachers. So 
‘ we have the experience and all the equipment 
to get you going. 


Se. 


, Let me tell you about the free lessons. Send $2 
aN (refunded) right now for details. I'll also send 
you a copy of my latest catalog. You will be 
happy you did. 


== 


Walter E Schutz ‘ 


Tulip Lane ; 


Washington Island, WI 54246 
(414) 847-2264 
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Patented Knitting Calculator 


_ Uses the principle of a sliderule-in the shape of 
a wheel You'll wonder why it wasn't done be 
fore. Calculates the number of stitches and 
rows you need when writing a pattern or when 
changing the gauge of a pattern. Make one 
setting (line up the wheels) and all the calcula- 
tions are performed for the entire project ! 


$5.75 ppd 


The Yarn Yardage Guide or How Much Yarn Do | 

Need to Knit This ? Estimates how manyyards it takes to knit all types of 
sweaters in worsted or sport weight yarn. Copyrighted YARN-O-GRAPH 
automatically tells you how many skeins you'll need-- No Multiplying or 
Dividing! A Patternworks exclusive $1.00 ppd 





European Knitting Needles - New to U.S. 
e QUICK-KNITS - Unique shape built for speed! 


e COLOR-CODED FRENCH NACRES - flexible and durable 
Popular needles in Europe... HERE AT LAST! 





FREE Catalogue With Order. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Patternworks @ Box 1690 Dept T50 @ Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
| rer 





October/November 1986 


shipping & handling $ 2-00 


UILTING 


Learn the basics (& much more) at your own convenience 
with our COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTIONAL 
VIDEO TAPES. Professionally-produced, this video- 
training series provides all the benefits of one to one 
instruction, combined with the ease and comfort of 
learning in your own home, at your own pace. 





Series of tapes include: 


Tape I — Quilting Basics I & IT: 
General preparations, tools & materials needed, 
pattern drafting, templates, straight & curved seam 
piecing, plus hand quilting techniques. 


Tape IT — Quilting Basics III & IV: 
Log Cabin piecing (traditional block & variations), 
hand applique (using invisible stitches). 


Tape III — Quilting Basics V & VI: 
Hexagons (traditional Grandmother's Flower Garden 
& more!), 60° Diamond Patterns, ‘English Paper 
Piecing”’ technique (for those perfect points!), Eight- 
Pointed Stars, plus basic finishing techniques. 


A total of over six hours of instruction! Patterns shown 
on tapes are included at no extra cost! Available in both 
Beta and VHS. 





——— ————— ——_— llr i i i— lr —E 


VRS rush the following tapes to me. If I 


eam not satisfied, I may return the undamaged 
tapes within 7 days for a full refund. 


PLEASE PRINT: 








Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone —Cs—CsCsCSsSCSCSCCCCSM EL) BETA (| VHS 
Oty. Item Price Total 

| = Tape I $ 49.95 $ 
— Tape II $ 49.95 $ 
—_ Tape III $ 49.95 $ 


a Tapes I, II & TI $119.95 $ 


MN residents add 6% sales tax $ — 


——— 


§ | 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. TOTAL S _| | 





Make check/money order payable to: CSA Ltd. 
Clip and mail to: P.O. Box 24672, Minneapolis, MN 55424 
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number of pattern lines, has added other 
craft supplies but reduced its fabric 
inventory, or has even closed. If so, you 
have experienced the sewing industry’s 
difficulties. And the trouble is, if the 
fabrics and tools disappear, so can the 
inspiration and the necessities for 
sewing—the cycle feeds itself. 

There seem to be enough reasons 
fewer people sew, the main one being lack 
of time. More women are working, and 
since most sewers are women, there are 
fewer people with time to sew. And 
these same women, who might have 
taught their children to sew, probably 
won't. Clothes for work—tailored suits and 
dresses—are also more difficult to sew 
than the straight shifts of the ’60s, though 
much of today’s leisure fashion is 
simple enough. The proliferation of 
discount clothing has made it less 
financially rewarding to sew. Many 
would-be sewers don’t view sewing as a 
craft so much as a means to an end, an 
end more easily satisfied by going to a 
store. Moreover, sewing may have an 
image problem. For today’s upwardly 
mobile young professionals, making one’s 
own clothes doesn’t carry the status of a 
designer label. 

The sewing industry is addressing 
these problems in various ways. To those 
who claim that sewing takes too much 
time, it offers the serger, which sews 
faster than a sewing machine and 
simultaneously trims and overcasts seam 
edges. McCall Patterns has introduced 
its first all-serger pattern catalog. 
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Last winter, the American Home Sewing 
Association launched a campaign to 
encourage teenagers to sew. It stressed 
that sewing is creative and that it is 
the route to one-of-a-kind garments, 
thus enabling sewing to compete ona 
basis other than economy with the less 
time-consuming activity of buying 
ready-made clothing. 

In general, the industry is 
emphasizing the upscale market by 
promoting quality fabrics for 
sophisticated, fashionable designs. All the 
pattern companies now sell designer 
patterns. This fall, Style Patterns Ltd. of 
London, which is geared to the career- 
oriented woman, is introducing its 
patterns in the United States. 

At the American Home Sewing show 
last March in Long Beach, CA, I was struck 
by the abundance of high-quality, 
interesting fabrics. These were the fabrics 
I wanted in the stores near me but 
couldn’t find. These would be my 
inspiration for making time to sew. 

The sewing industry is heading in the 
right direction, especially with its 
emphasis on quality and creativity. Like 
all markets, sewing is cyclical. As long as 
there is clothing, there will be people 
who sew their own. —Mary Galpin 


Crochet pattern 

for pinwheel spread 

When I told the story of my 
grandmother’s bedspread in Threads, No. 1 
(page 80), I didn’t anticipate that so 
many readers would request the pattern. 
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Eight hundred of these pinwheels went into the double bedspread that’s shown in “Heirlooms,” 
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Threads, No. 1. The red pins in this photo isolate one of the pinwheel motifs. 
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My grandmother doesn’t work from 
patterns, nor does she read or write. 
However, one reader, Susan Scionti, of 
Branford, CT, was able to decipher the 
bedspread. Here is her interpretation: 

In this intermediate-to-advanced 
pattern, the individual motifs are six- 
sided and are crocheted from the center 
outward in a spiral. (The red pins in the 
photo mark the border of one motif.) 
They are overcast-stitched together. 

Materials: Anna LoSchiavo used a 
No. 8 crochet hook and 30-weight 
cotton thread. I used a No. 12 hook and 
No. 20 cotton crochet thread. One motif 
takes 31 yd. of No. 20 thread. 

Beg: Ch (chain) 6; s] st (slip stitch) in 
first ch to form ring. Rnd 1: Ch 4 (first te 
[treble crochet] of cluster); 2 tc, holding 
last st of each te on hook; draw 
1 st through all 3 sts on hook forming 
cluster; ch 6; *3 tc, holding all 4 sts on 
hook, drawing 1 st through all 4 sts on 
hook to form cluster, ch 6**; repeat from * 
to ** 4 times. Rnd 2: 8 de (double crochet) 
in first ch 6 sp (space), ch 6; *8 de in next 
ch 6 sp, ch 6**; repeat from * to ** 4 
times. Rnd 3: *Sk (skip) next 2 de; work 6 de 
in next 6 de, 4 dc in ch 6 sp, ch 6 **; 
cont (continue) around, repeat from * to ** 
5 times. Rnd 4: *Sk 2 de; work 8 dc in 
next 8 de, 4 dc in ch 6 sp, ch 6 *; cont 
around, repeating from * to ** 5 times. 
Rnds 5-9: Cont as before (inc [increasing] 
2 dc in ch 6 sp of each rnd and sk 
[skipping] first 2 de of each de group). To 
complete motif, at the end of Rnd 9, 
sk 2 dc in next group, work 2 dc, 2 hde 
(half double crochet) and 2 sc (single 
crochet) in next 6 de; bind off with sl] st 
and cut thread. 

Join motifs: Placing two motifs with 
right sides facing, attach the thread, and 
whipstitch together at spirals. Leave the 
ch 6 sp open (it will form a triangle at the 
join of the motifs). Work the start and 
end of the thread into the seam and cut. 
To finish the bedspread after joining the 
motifs, work 2 rows of dec around the 
entire piece. At the end, s] st across, 
weave the thread through several stitches 
to secure, and cut. —Deborah Cannarella 


Wendy Northup is a free-lance textile 
designer in New York City. Rhoda London, 
of Palo Alto, CA, 1s a graduate of Pacific 
Basin School of Textile Arts. Joanne 
Mattera is a contributing editor of 
Threads. Kate Hearst is a free-lance writer 
in Berkeley, CA. R.L. Shep, of Lopez 
Island, WA, is a member of several 
costume societies throughout the world. 
Ruth-Claire Marcus, of Arcosanti, AZ, 1s a 
weaver. Mary Galpin and Deborah 
Cannarella are members of the Threads 
editorial staff. 
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American Quilter’s Society 
ae 


$1,750.00 
Cash 
Awards 


presents the Ist Annual 
Fashion Show & Contest 


In Conjunction with 3rd Annual Quilt Show 
April 25, 1987 


Paducah, Kentucky 
Entry deadline Feb. 1, 1987. For info write: 


American Quilter’s Society 


Ny P.O. Box 3290, Dept T 
Paducah, Ky 42001 





Made forbagh Other 
And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new | 


bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 
ting Argyles. 


The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 
The WEE SCOT $16.50 


(a smaller version for stockings) 


PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


and stockings for stuffed 

bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 


YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES Y 


SILKS sample set deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 20 colors............... 80 
Charmeuse wicrepe back, 18 colors ... .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25 colors. ieee 100 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors .............. .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 25 colors ............ .80 
Fuji (broadcloth) Silk, 7lb, 8colors..... .60 
Huan Li Crepe Jacquard, 12 colors .... .80 
Silk Organza, 6colors.........-....... 30 
Spun Silk, blouse wt., 10 colors ........ .60 
Dyed Taffeta, 12 colors............... .80 
Satin Jacquard, dot design, 8 colors ... .60 
Palace Silk, 10 colors. 8 


sampie set deposit 
Crepe de Chine Prints, 12 patterns..... 80 
Crepe Georgette Chiffon, 8 colors..... 60 
Chinese Dupionni, 10 colors .......... .40 
Chinese Raw Silks, 12 natural weaves . .80 
Whites & Natural Silks, 25 selections. 2.00 
Thai Silk, dress wts., 25 colors ......... .80 
WOOLENS 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors............ 80 
COTTONS 
Cotton Ikat, 10 patterns............... .40 
Cotton Poplin, 10 colors .............. .40 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Tablelinens, Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | will 
receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 (1) 


RRARRRRARARAREARARAREARAHAAHRAEEHEHERHERAHRHERER ERSTE KREAREKRAHRAKTHE RRR ERE HEE eee ee ee 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB* 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples throughout the 
year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts 
1 YEAR FABRIC CLUB MEMBERSHIP $10 0 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 


Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed In Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TOs SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS You MAKE 


Actual Size 2 2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one sins only} 


NAME TAPES « lor Schools Camps or Homes 
style 1 sew only 

af: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
““" 200 Name Tapes $6.00 


state Nacatatstats"s aerate 
“ 


BoBey SMITH 










Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 

P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


| IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits (counted- 

thread} including many authorized museum repro- 

ductions, worked on the finest hand-dyed, custom- 
woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 45 designs to 
choose from, for beginning to advanced needleworkers. 
Our new, part-color catalog also includes many authorita- 
tive, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, fine hand- 
made needlework accessories, genuine antique samplers, & 
custom-made birdseye maple frames. 













2 Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Ne i a 20215 W. Coffee Road 
Box 4/1 


New Berlin, WI 53151 
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How American 
print designs 
materialize 


by Joanne Mattera 


-emember graffiti prints? Well, 
along with break dancing and 
rap music, the gritty iconogra- 
phy of urban life in the ’80s is 
as outmoded as the Mohawk. A more re- 
fined look, replete with pearls, sweater sets, 
and Hermes scarves—heavy silk squares with 
classically inspired patterns—is tastefully as- 
serting itself. Say good-bye to neon squiggles. 
Say hello to the bright-hued imagery of feath- 
ers, coins, ribbons, and equestrian themes. 
“In Paris, punk is passé. You now see a 
lot of classic-looking kids in ponytails,” 
says Marilyn Kern, president of the Man- 
hattan textile design company that bears 
her name. In the Parisian design houses, 
where sophisticated fashion is made, the 
look is tailored, understated, and rich. It’s 
not all Chanel suits, of course, but the 
feeling in Paris and Milan is undeniably 
classic and chic, and as the streets and 
runways of Paris go, so goes the direction 
of American printed fabrics. 
—-- Itis early January 1986, and Kern is get- 
ting together her portfolio of hand-painted, 
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one-of-a-kind print designs based on trends 
she spotted in Europe in fall 1985. Her tex- 
tile-design studio is one of several dozen in 
Manhattan—concentrated between Broad- 
way and Eighth Avenue in the 30s and 
40s—that will show its collection to fash- 
ion designers, volume manufacturers, and 
converters (companies that bring textile 
designs and mills together to create print- 
ed cloth). The selections of these influen- 
tial consumers will go into the designers’ 
spring 1987 collections, which are being 
shown this October to retail buyers for de- 
livery in the spring. 


How a collection is shaped—How does an 
idea that started in Europe late last year 
end up on the camp shirt you'll buy next 
April? While European influence is the ma- 
jor underlying force in domestic print de- 
sign, interpretation is what Americanizes 
it. Trends filter through the prism of Ameri- 
can fashion sensibility (sportier than in 
Europe), domestic market needs, and the 
aesthetic of individual textile designers. 





“Let’s say I see that an Oriental mood in 
reds and purples is happening in Paris and 
that I also see a strong classical direction. I 
come back and work some of our design 
ideas around those themes,” says Kern, who 
has sold designs to Liz Claiborne; Jones 
New York; Alexander Julian; and Fenn, 
Wright & Manson. She explains, “I have 
about thirty artists. When I get back, we 
sit around and I talk about what I saw. I 
show them the fabrics [ve brought back 
with me, get reference materials from books 
and magazines, and use color cards from 
some of the forecasting services.” The art- 
ists translate ideas from such sessions into 
designs from which Kern culls a collection. 

Peter Capo, president of the Seventh Ave- 
nue firm Fresh Paint, works similarly. “I 
go to Europe twice a year. I shop the cloth- 
ing and fabric stores, and more important, 
see what’s happening in the cafés, restau- 
rants, and clubs where young people go. I 
generally go to London, Paris, and Flor- 
ence and then pick a fourth city, maybe 
Milan or Munich, to give myself a fresh 
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eye. I look at all of this and interpret it for 
our market.” 

He offers an example: “Some of the prints 
I saw in fall nineteen eighty-five were of 
offbeat animals. Timney Fowler [the Lon- 
don studio known for its innovative prints] 
had bizarre animals that were half one 
thing and half another. That gave me an 
idea—animals that are not the norm: tur- 
tles, lizards, dinosaurs.” Dinosaurs, in fact, 
provide an important leitmotif in Fresh 
Paint’s spring collection. 

While street influences are strong, par- 
ticularly for the junior sportswear market, 
the twice-yearly European fabric shows are 
also important, especially for better sports- 
wear and dresses. Both Kern and Capo time 
their trips across the Atlantic to coincide 
with the exhibitions in Paris, Como (Italy), 
and Frankfurt that represent the top layer 
of European textile design (see “Trade 
shows,” page 25). When similar color and 
print themes show up repeatedly at a 
show, say, bright pastels or nautical imag- 
ery or a Memphis look (the eclectic, Milan- 
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based blend of Art Deco, ’50s imagery, and 
New Wave styles), that’s a trend. And if a 
trend turns up in show after show, it will 
certainly make its way to our shores. Se- 
lections made by the fashion press here 
and abroad and by such influential design- 
ers aS Yves Saint Laurent, Emanuel Un- 
garo, Valentino, and the house of Chanel 
help to shape a trend into a direction. 
Virtually everyone in the fashion indus- 
try attends these shows: textile and cloth- 
ing designers, fiber producers, mill execu- 
tives, and converters. Top American fashion 
designers often place orders, but the rest 
of the market depends on American textile 
designers to interpret the fabrics less ex- 
pensively. An intricate 12-color paisley on 
silk challis may be reinterpreted with six 
hues in a polyester/silk blend. “Textile de- 
signers know how we work,” says Steve 
Kutlin, styling director for Jenel Fabrics, 
“so I can offer European-style designs on 
American equipment for mass consumption.” 
Because each industry person who attends 
these shows views the major themes from 





An original gouache design from the Fresh 
Paint design studio reproduced on fabric in 
a different colorway by Coleport Fabrics, a 
Manhattan converter (above). Original de- 
signs are often recolored or produced in sev- 
eral color schemes. Photo by Tony Palmieri. 
Below, Marilyn Kern with original designs 
from her spring ’87 print collection. 
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Peter Capo, president of Fresh Paint, with de- 
signs from the firm’s spring ’87 collection. 
Small-scale patterns are executed on paper 
about 8 in. sq.; large motifs require a larger 





surface area, perhaps 18 in. by 24 in. 


a Slightly different perspective, and because 
the American market embraces everyone 
from top designers to volume manufactur- 
ers, each season offers a panoply of print 
possibilities. “There’s a market for almost 
everything,” observes Kern. 

Yet it’s no coincidence that the dinosaur 
in Fresh Paint’s portfolio turns up in the 
collections of other design studios. Call it 
intuition. Capo does. “It’s the one thing I 
rely on most,” he says. “With all the shop- 
ping and looking, at some point I let my- 
self go and feel what will be important.” 

Not everything that registers in Europe 
will make a splash here, Capo points out. 
“If florals have been big for a couple of sea- 
sons, people begin to get bored with them, 
so you don’t do them again, or you try 
them in a different way. Take the cabbage- 
rose-English-garden theme from last spring. 
Maybe this time you try an abstract floral, 
or sidestep it completely with a geometric 
because people are tired of florals. Then, 
when they’ve tired of both, you go into a 
conversational [a whimsical pictorial vi- 
gnette]. I’ve been in the business long 
enough to see that kind of cycle.” 

Kern, who offered a series of Indian- 
inspired prints for fall 1985, says, “You 
can't be too far ahead or behind. You have 
to catch the wave.” Not until Diana Vree- 
land’s “Costumes of Royal India” opened at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in Decem- 
ber 1985 was she able to add those designs 
to her next collection. 

Both Kern and Capo hedge their bets. 
While they identify and design around 
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trends, each is careful to offer a variety of 
original themes or stories to a market that 
includes everything from children’s wear 
to menswear, junior to misses, sportswear 
to dresses, high end to volume, and occa- 
sionally home furnishings. There are two 
major seasons: spring and fall, each con- 
taining about 200 designs. Once a spring 
line opens and sales are made, new designs 
in lighter, brighter patterns extend the col- 
lection into summer. Fall evolves into win- 
ter with darker, more saturated color, fol- 
lowed by dressier holiday patterns. 


At the drawing board—As presidents of 
their firms, Kern and Capo determine the 
look and direction their lines will take each 
season. Although both are now usually too 
involved with the business end of the op- 
eration to sit at the drawing board, their 
intuition and understanding of market needs 
shape their seasonal offerings. They de- 
pend on free-lancers to come up with the 
designs they sell. 

At Fresh Paint, a few blocks south of 
Times Square on Seventh Avenue, up to 
nine artists work in a small studio clut- 
tered with paints, fabric swatches, color 
cards, magazine clippings, and personal ef- 
fects in a jumble of color that finds its way 
into their designs. One artist applies tiny 
white dots to a lacy pattern; another lays 
broad, flat areas of color onto a design. 
Any medium goes. Most of Fresh Paint’s 
designs are in gouache (opaque watercol- 
ors), but cut paper, pastels, crayon—or a 
combination of materials—are used. 
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A one-of-a-kind gouache design from Fresh Paint. Dinosaurs promise to be a strong theme for 
spring ’87. Photo by Tony Palmiert. 
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“All the artists who work in-house do 
consignment work,” says Capo, explaining 
that guaranteed-income projects like ex- 
ecuting colorways or putting a design (Fresh 
Paint’s or another’s) into repeat are impor- 
tant to the firm’s business. “The ones who 
want to do only original designs work at 
home. They are paid according to what I 
sell, sixty percent of the two-hundred-eighty- 
five-dollar price of a design, so they have 
to be industrious, and they have to be good 
to make a living.” 

One of his top designers, who has de- 
signed for Fresh Paint for seven years, sees 
Capo once a week for 10 to 15 minutes (see 
“Free-lancing,” page 25). “I suggest some 
design ideas to her, and she'll come in the 
following week with ten to fifteen new de- 
signs. We have another discussion, and she'll 
go back and do those. She’s a very good de- 
signer, and she’s very, very successful. She 
knows that if I tell her I want certain kinds 
of designs, she does them because I can sell 
them. She sells about six designs a week.” 

Capo, whose firm has sold designs to 
Perry Ellis, the Anne Klein company, Liz 
Claiborne, and Echo Scarves, says that work- 
ing with free-lancers means directing ideas 
to the designers he thinks will best ex- 
ecute them. “Most of the people I work 
with have been with me for a long time,” 
he explains, “so I know their individual 
styles and they know how to interpret what 
I tell them.” Does he ask them to keep re- 
production or fabric in mind when they 
are working? “Yes and no,” says Capo. “I 
want them to be aware that their design 
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may be printed, but I don’t want that fact 
to stunt their creativity. Some of the mills 
that print our designs can work very intri- 
cately with many colors. Then there are 
the volume mills that cannot.” A design 
with five or six colors lacks the impact of a 
seven- or eight-color design, but because 
Capo has no way of knowing what kind of 
printing method or press will be used to 
produce a design, he suggests to his artists 
that the seventh and eighth colors be used 
as accents. Then they can be eliminated if 
a converter is working with a mill that 
doesn't have the color capacity. 

Capo, who is 38, has been in the busi- 
ness since 1970, and with Fresh Paint since 
1976, when he came in as a partner. En- 
couraged by his high school art teacher to 
become a textile designer—“I asked, ‘What’s 
that?” he recalls—he received individual 
instruction during painting class. “I don’t 
draw very well, so my style was always 
very graphic, very stylized. That’s what my 
teacher saw and encouraged,” he says. He 
went on to Pratt Institute and into the 
business immediately after graduating, quick- 
ly working his way up from assisting in 
one-person businesses to buying for con- 
verters. Eight years ago he became the sole 
owner of Fresh Paint. Although he regrets 
not having time to design as often as he 
would like, he is pleased with the com- 
pany’s growth. Capo expects to gross about 
$750,000 this year. 

A block west on Eighth Avenue, Marilyn 
Kern, 33, presides over the company she 
founded six years ago. Four artists work in 
a small studio next door to her office; 25 
free-lancers work at home. “This is not a 
nine-to-five business. That’s the whole point 
of free-lancing,” says Kern. However, as 
head of the studio and chief saleswoman, 
she is usually in the office by 8:30 a.m. 
and frequently remains until after six. 

Hand-painted designs on silk are the 
firm’s specialty. “There’s something about 
silk—the tactile quality, the draping, a rich- 
ness—that customers respond to,” says Kern. 
For each original design, a length of silk is 
stretched like a canvas, and the artist, work- 
ing from sketches, paints directly on it. 
But Kern is not averse to other media, and 
her free-lancers work in cut paper, collage, 
gouache, grease pencil, or any combina- 
tion. “If you want to drive a car over paper 
and get interesting tire tracks, fine, as long 
as it works. If you don’t experiment, you're 
never going to go beyond,” she says. 

A free-lancer calls. Is there any work? 
“Yes, come on in,” says Kern, who has of- 
fered that response to earlier callers. Like 
Capo, Kern takes on custom projects. Some- 
times she’ll create a design with a client’s 
color requirements. Other times she'll col- 
or a client’s design. “When someone calls 
and says, ‘I need fifty colorings in three 
days,’ we do it,” she says. To create addi- 
tional colorways—and Kern notes that more 
than four per design is unusual—she traces 
the pattern, makes multiple photocopies, 
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and colors those. Designs sell for $290 each; 
custom work is billed by the hour. 

Kern, who received a fine-arts degree from 
Ohio State University in 1974 and complet- 
ed a one-year course in textile design at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology (FIT) 
the following year, started her business 
with a portfolio of designs and a roll of 
dimes. “Do you know what the word hustle 
means? That’s what I did. I’d stand at a 
pay phone and call everyone in the Yellow 
Pages—designers, manufacturers, convert- 
ers—to make appointments to show them 
my work. I had confidence in myself.” Now 
people call her, says the woman who in 
1980 cashed in a $2,000 IRA account to get 
capital. Although her firm no longer pur- 
sues clients, it welcomes anyone who calls, 
and Kern has appointments set up on the 
half hour to show the line. She expects to 
gross “six or more figures” this year. 

Not all designs come from art studios, of 
course. Major mills and converters may em- 
ploy in-house designers, or their stylists 
may adapt designs from countless sources 
in the public domain. Museums such as 
the Cooper-Hewitt open their vast files to 
designers and stylists, and services such as 
The Design Library (1435 Broadway, NYC), 
maintained by textile collector Susan Meller, 
sell swatches of antique fabrics gathered 
from around the world. Stylists may also 
rework or recolor their company’s success- 
ful designs from a previous season. And 
there is always the possibility of a knock- 
off, appropriating another company’s de- 
sign and changing it slightly through color 
or scale, or not changing it at all. 


How a design is printed—Once a design 
has been created, its long journey into print- 
ed fabric begins. “This is where it starts,” 
says Sandy Lustig, design director at Cole- 
port Fabrics, a Manhattan converter. Lus- 
tig’s job as a middleman is to provide cli- 
ents with appropriate designs and to have 
those designs printed onto large quantities 
of cloth. “When Wrangler comes to us and 
wants fabric printed for a top, or another 
manufacturer wants a coordinated print and 
solid, we get it done.” 

To meet his client’s needs, Lustig may 
purchase original designs from art studios 
like Fresh Paint. Or he may have his two 
in-house stylists interpret existing print or 
woven designs, many of which come from 
his European buying tours. A tapestry-look 
print in gold, rose, celadon, and cornflower 
blue has its origins in a similarly colored 
jacquard upholstery fabric, while a rose- 
and-paisley design in pink and white on 
blue chambray denim comes almost un- 
changed from an elegant black-ground Ital- 
ian silk crepe (bottom photo, page 24). 

Once his client has decided on a design 
and a fabric, chosen from swatches, Lustig 
arranges for both to be delivered to the 
most appropriate mill for the job. “We use 
different domestic mills, depending on the 
kinds of techniques and fabrics involved,” 
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A free-lance designer developing an idea at 
Marilyn Kern Textile Designs. 


he says. “For our denim prints we have a 
Georgia mil] that uses engraved copper roll- 
ers.” A minimum order is 6,000 yd. 

Like most converters, Lustig is flexible. 
He may work with a client to recolor or 
restyle a successful pattern from a pre- 
vious season or with one who has a design 
ready to be put into repeat. For fabrics, he 
draws from dozens of mills with whose 
products—knits and wovens—he is famil- 
iar. This kind of converter, notes Jenel 
Fabrics’ Steve Kutlin, is a sort of industrial 
matchmaker. “It’s like having a giant Rolo- 
dex in your head,” he says. 

Some converters eliminate the match- 
making. Instead, they produce an open line, 
which means selecting and printing designs 
based on market trends and offering them 
to clothing designers and manufacturers. 


At the mill—If a design has not already 
been put into repeat, it is done at the mill. 
A repeat, the basic unit of every print, is a 
design whose top, bottom, and sides work 
into multiples of itself. Many designers do 
not think about how their original artwork 
will be thus transformed, but the mill’s 
technicians, who extend the artist’s vision, 
consider this work the first step in getting 
a design to cloth. Usually, the job entails 
adding related design elements at the edges 
of a figured pattern to adjust the fit of a 
repeat. A greater challenge comes with a 
pictorial pattern, when the technician must 
often devise entirely new motifs at the pe- 
riphery to make it work. Technicians call 
this uncharted territory no-man’s-land, for 
they must use their imaginations to fill it 
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Colorful original designs hand-painted on silk rather than on paper are from Marilyn Kern 
Textile Designs. From left, above: Hermés-inspired crowns, an outsize foulard pattern, a Japa- 
nese-influenced design with the look of a paste-resist technique, and a stitchery-look floral. At 
Coleport Fabrics, European fabric swatches inspire designs. From left, below: Coleport’s print 
of a jacquard tapestry and the tapestry itself; the firm’s blue denim chambray print derived 
from a black-ground Italian silk, also shown. Photos by Tony Palmieri. 
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while maintaining the character and style 
of the original design. 

Once it is done, the repeat is separated 
photographically into its component col- 
ors. A five-color design, for example, yields 
five negatives, one per color, which are 
used to prepare the rollers, one per color, 
that print the cloth. And, as rollers are of 
standard circumferences—commonly 25 in., 
32 in., and 36 in.—the repeat must be made 
to fit precisely into those dimensions to 
create an endless, unbroken pattern. 

Cloth is usually printed by engraved roll- 
er printing (the method used to print Cole- 
port’s denims) or rotary screen printing. 
“Rotary screen printing is the most popu- 
lar American process,” says Jenel’s Kutlin. 
A stencil process, its principle is identical 
to that of flat silk-screening. However, in- 
stead of using finely woven silk or polyes- 
ter, industry uses a perforated nickel screen 
with 60 to 125 holes/sq. in., depending on 
the delicacy of the design to be printed. To 
create the stencil, a photosensitive emul- 
sion is applied to the flat, perforated screen, 
and light is directed through one of the 
color separations. Areas where light pene- 
trates become chemically blocked, while 
unexposed areas become “windows” through 
which dye will pass when the screen has 
been formed into a cylinder and set into 
the press. 

Dye, pumped into the center of the cyl- 
inder by tubes attached to a dye vat, is 
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forced with a squeegee through the open 
areas of the screen and onto the cloth. On 
these rotary presses, up to a dozen rollers 
are aligned to print successive colors al- 
most simultaneously. The plain cloth that 
enters the press emerges seconds later fully 
patterned. Depending on press and dye con- 
ditions, each set of screens should be good 
for 60,000 yd. to 125,000 yd. of cloth. 

According to David Kapp of Guilford Mills, 
a major U.S. producer of printed apparel 
fabric, there are two methods of applying 
color in the rotary-screen process: wet print- 
ing and pigment printing. “Wet printing 
actually dyes the fabric and allows it to be 
washable.” Pigment printing, he says, “is 
more like stenciling on the surface of a 
fabric. It’s more economical, but it does 
not penetrate as well.” Apparel fabrics are 
printed by the wet-printing method. 

While the rotary-screen method has the 
advantage of printing large-pattern areas, 
roller printing offers high speed and, some 
would say, finer detail. The design is acid- 
etched onto sheets of copper, one sheet per 
color, which are rolled and set into the 
press. As each roller rotates in its dye solu- 
tion, the fine channels of etched lines pick 
up color. A blade cleans the smooth sur- 
face of each roll so that when it comes in 
contact with the cloth, only the incised 
channels impart dye. A roller press may 
contain 16 or more rollers. 

Despite the number of people and pro- 
cesses involved in bringing a design from a 
painted prototype to thousands of yards of 
printed cloth, those involved remain un- 
heralded—especially the textile designers. 
“It’s not so-and-so for Fresh Paint, just as 
it’s not Fresh Paint for Springs Industries, 
or Springs Industries for Bill Blass. The 
textile designer is an anonymous person,” 
says Capo. 

To take the edge off that anonymity, Capo 
and Kern joined up with several other stu- 
dios a few years ago to present their twice- 
yearly collections in a midtown hotel. The 
move has not only increased visibility and 
sales for all the studios, but it has also 
shed much needed light on the role of the 
print designer. (See page 10 also.) 

“When we started doing these shows,” 
relates Capo, “a woman in the fabric busi- 
ness looked at our collections and exclaimed, 
‘My God, I never realized that someone actu- 
ally designed the cloth!” Adds Kern, “If 
they think of it atall, they just assume it’s 
the fashion designer who did it.” 

But there are times, Kern admits, that 
she is grateful for the invisibility. “I always 
look at what people are wearing, and some- 
times I spot one of my designs. If I look at 
it closely and see that the engraver didn’t 
do a great job, or the color is off, or the 
fabric is polyester, that’s when I’m glad 
my name isn’t on it.” O 


Joanne Mattera is a Manhattan-based con- 


tributing editor of Threads magazine. Photos 
pages 21-23 by author, except as noted. 
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Free-lancing 
“If youre good, you'll get work,” says 
Marilyn Kern. “Some free-lance textile 
designers make as much as fifty thousand 
dollars a year.” But before you head off to 
the Big Apple with your drawing board, 
heed her advice: “It’s a lot of hard work. 
It’s morning, noon, and night. It’s your 
hand cramping up, and it’s not being able 
to see far away because of all the close- 
up work you do.” Since free-lance 
designers are the creative lifeblood of 
the textile industry, there may be a place 
for you if you have what it takes. 

What does it take? Talent, of 
course—imagination, great color sense, 
and drawing ability. And confidence 
and persistence. “You have to be able to 
take rejection,” says Kern, who has 
turned away free-lancers repeatedly before 
finding something in their portfolios 
she thought she could sell. “Also, it’s very 
important to have a fine-arts 
background or at least some painting 
experience.” You can take a course in 
the mechanics of the business, according 
to Kern, but you must have a trained 
hand and eye. “A lot of free-lancers who 
work for me are fine artists who just 
have a natural sense of textile design.” 

Whom do you see? “Call the studios 
and make an appointment to show them 
your stuff,” says Peter Capo. Bear in 
mind, however, that while the head of a 
design studio may invest a few minutes 
in a meeting, you may have to spend 
weeks putting together a portfolio that 
has no guarantee of selling. If you prefer 
to be paid by the hour or job, a 
converter may have repeats and colorings 
for you to do. Look for them in the 
business Yellow Pages under “Textiles.” It 
helps to live in or near Manhattan or 
Los Angeles, but if you click with a design 
studio, it may be possible to work 
through the mail. It is also possible to find 
work as a design technician in mill 
areas in the South. 

Nancy Wolff, 29, is a successful free- 
lancer. A 1978 fine-arts graduate of 
Skidmore College, she worked as a 


Trade shows 

When the top strata of European and 
American textile manufacturers show 
their collections, they draw key people 
from the fields of fashion, textiles, and 
home furnishings. The hundreds of 
exhibitors show not only prints but 
wovens and knits, from which important 
directions for color, pattern, texture, and 
finish can be culled. They’re open to the 
trade only, so you should provide a 
business card or sales-tax resale 

number. For specific information on the 
fall °86 and spring ’87 shows listed 
below, contact the American office of each 
trade show. -—J.M. 


European 

Premiere Vision (Paris) 

Oct. 1-5, 1986 

French Fashion and Textile Center 
200 Madison Ave., NYC 10016 
(212) 213-0170 





colorist for a Manhattan converter after 
finishing school. Unhappy about not 
being allowed to design, she spent a week 
and a half putting together a portfolio 
and brought it to Fresh Paint. “I showed 
Peter my work, and I’ve been free- 
lancing for him ever since,” she says. Her 
innate sense of design is expressed in 
abstractions worked in a large, loose, and 
colorful manner. 

Wolff, who works at home, sells about 
six of the eight to ten designs she 
creates each week and earns about 
$35,000 a year. “I put in more hours than 
a nine-to-five job, but I like to work at 
night, so I feel I have a lot of freedom. But 
it’s not easy,” she warns. “You can’t do 
this kind of work and make a living at it 
unless you produce a lot.” 

The Key to her speed? “I plunge in. I 
make a mark on the paper and begin. I 
usually have a plan in mind, but I 
improvise as I go along, and the whole 
idea may change.” Thinking and 
working serially are also part of her plan, 
so a week’s worth of designs is often 
based on the same theme. “I’m doing a 
painting. I’m not thinking technically,” 
she explains. “How to repeat the pattern, 
what printing methods will be used, 
what fabric it will be printed on—those 
are somebody else’s problems.” Gouache 
is currently her primary medium, but she 
works with any material that helps her 
achieve the image she is after. 

During lean times Wolff designs 
greeting cards and furniture. “There are 
many seasons when no one is buying 
prints. Even now, in a strong print time, 
customers who used to buy five designs 
and use one think about it and buy just 
the one.” 

While she sometimes spots one of her 
designs on a shirt someone is wearing, 
most of the time Wolff never sees it 
after it leaves her studio. “There’s no 
looking back,” she says of the over 1,800 
designs she has created in the past six years. 
“But I don’t worry about it. A new design 
is only a couple of hours away.” —J.M. 


Moda in Tessuto (Milan) 
Oct. 9-12, 1986 

Ideacomo (Como, Italy) 
Oct. 10-13, 1986 

Italian Trade Commission 
499 Park Ave., NYC 10022 
(212) 371-8989 


Interstoff (Frankfurt) 

Oct. 28-30, 1986; April 5-7, 1987 
German American Chamber of Commerce 
666 Fifth Ave., NYC 10013 

(212) 974-8830 


American 

New York Fabric Show (NYC) 

Oct. 20-22, 1986 

American European Trade & Exhib. Ctr. 
225 W. 34th St., NYC 10122 

(212) 563-5350 


Texitalia (NYC) 
Italian Trade Commission 
499 Park Ave., NYC 10022 


A Perfect Pair 


of Pants 


How to adjust the fit 
before you cut the fabric 


by Sally Cowan 


ashion designers love to 
tempt us with straight-legged 
pants, bell-bottom pants, 
pleated pants, nonpleated 
pants, pants with elasticized 
waists, pants with fitted 
waists, pants with pockets, 
pants without pockets, etc. There is one 
design, however, that is often overlooked: 
pants that truly fit. 

The pants I own fall into different cate- 
gories: pants that I can stand in at a cock- 
tail party, pants that I can bend over in 
while I'm gardening, pants that I can sit in 
when I’m traveling, and pants that I can 
eat in. They all have one thing in common: 
None of them fits perfectly—unless I made 
them. Through trial and error I have come 
up with ways of altering commercial pants 
patterns so that they will all fit, for all oc- 
casions. Although pattern fitting isn’t ex- 
actly a topic for bedtime reading, it doesn’t 
have to be complicated. By simply taking a 
few extra steps and working on the pattern 
before you cut the fabric, you can ensure a 
good fit. 

Ten women who wear a store-bought pair 
of size 12 pants, for example, all wear them 
differently. To buy a size 12 pants pattern 
does not ensure that the pants will fit per- 
fectly. I have been a dressmaker for 20 
years, and I have seen bodies of all shapes 
and sizes—just like snowflakes, there are 
no two that are alike. Similarly, every pat- 
tern (even within the same company) needs 
to be handled like a new one. You should 
never take anything for granted. But begin 
with a pants pattern that is closest to your 
waist measurement. 
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Adjusting the crotch—The number one fit- 
ting problem in pants is the crotch. If it 
pulls or droops, you'll feel miserable wear- 
ing the pants. But getting a proper crotch 
measurement is not the easiest thing to 
do. I don’t recommend putting a tape mea- 
sure between your legs and standing on 
your head to read where the middle mea- 
surement hits. Sitting on a chair and tak- 
ing the depth of your crotch doesn’t tell 
you much either. I don’t want to eliminate 
totally the idea of taking the measurement 
on your body, but there are so many vari- 
ables that it’s difficult to get a true mea- 
surement. What you really want to know is 
the exact measurement that gives you the 
fitin which you can comfortably sit, stand, 
and bend. I suggest that you take the mea- 
surement from another pair of pants—a 
pair that’ you wear often because you feel 
so comfortable in them. 

Turn the pants inside out and measure 
from the bottom of the waistband (or un- 
der the elastic) to the crotch at the point 
where all four seams come together. Write 
down the front measurement and then the 
back one. Be exact—if you measure 12% in., 
don’t write down 1242 in. If you don’t have 
a pair of pants that fits perfectly, measure 
several and find the average measurement. 
For example, if the front measurements are 
12 in., 12% in., and 13 in., go with 12% in. 
Add 1 in. to each of these measurements 
for ease if the fabric you'll be making the 
pants out of is a tighter weave than the 
fabric of the pants you are measuring; for 
stretch fabrics, 4%-in. ease is enough. 

Transfer this measurement to the pat- 
tern. Stand your tape measure on its side 


and measure the center front and center 
back on the pants pattern (see bottom photo, 
facing page). Start at the bottom of the 
waistline seam allowance (Sometimes there 
is a pattern line marked “waistline”) and 
measure to the inseam seam line of the 
crotch. If this measurement is not exactly 
the same as the one you've written down, 
adjust the pattern. Otherwise, those pants 
will hang with the others in your closet be- 
cause you aren’t comfortable wearing them. 

You have all seen the line on the pattern 
that reads: “Lengthen or shorten crotch 
here.” That is the biggest mistake pattern 
companies have ever made. If you cut across 





Sally Cowan sews the side seams of a pair of 
pants in her St. Augustine, FL, workroom. 
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that line to add to the center back, but you 
don’t need to add to the center front, the 
side seams won't match. Splitting that line 
presents all sorts of problems, and I rec- 
ommend that you never touch it. By add- 
ing to the crotch point or top of the pants 
instead, you can treat the pattern pieces 
for the front and back separately. 

If you must add to the center front or 
back, lay the pattern on a piece of tissue 
paper and tape it in place. Then draw in 
the additional amount of crotch, including 
a %-in. seam allowance, and cut along the 
line (see photo at right). Remember, you 
might have to add in the front but not in 
the back, or vice versa. If you must sub- 
tract from the center front or back, mark 
and cut the pattern, as shown in the draw- 
ing. If you must add more than 2 in. to the 
center front or back, don’t add it all at the 
crotch point; you'll distort the fit. Add to 
the top of the center back or center front, 
increasing from the side seam to the needed 
amount on the back seam. 
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Adjusting length—You would never make 
a fitted sleeve without first measuring from 
the shoulder to the elbow and from the 
shoulder to the wrist. The same principle 
applies to pants. You must measure from 
your waist to the center of your knee and 
from your waist to your ankle bone. If the 
pattern is too long or too short, you can't 
simply raise or lower the hem without throw- 
ing the original shape and line of the gar- 
ment out of kilter. Most of the time, once 
the pattern’s waist-to-knee measurement 
has been corrected, the waist-to-ankie mea- 
surement will be correct, or at least close. 
But the Knee on the pants pattern is rarely 
marked, so you must find it. 

First fold under the hem allowance that 
is marked on the front pattern piece—usu- 
ally 2 in. Bring that fold up to the crotch 
line printed on the pattern. Crease the new 
fold in the pattern, open the pattern, make 
a circle on that fold, and mark it “Knee,” as 
shown in the top row of drawings on page 28. 
Compare your own measurement with the 





é To add more than 2 in. to_ 
__ the crotch measurement 
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To ensure a fit you like, take the crotch measurement from a comfort- 
able pair of pants. Measure from the waistband bottom to the point 
where all the seams come together, at the front and back of the pants 
(top left). Compare the crotch measurement from your pants with that 
of the paper pattern. Stand your tape measure on its side, and mea- 
sure from the waistband seam line to the inseam seam line of the crotch 
(bottom left). The pattern may need to be adjusted for a correct fit. To 
add to the crotch measurement (photo above), tape the pattern jmece 
over a piece of tissue, and draw the additional amount of crotch area 
needed. The maximum that can be added to the crotch point is 2 in. 
Any more must be added at the top of the center back or center front. 
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After cutting the pattern to allow for a larger 
hip measurement, Cowan pinches and tapes 
the excess tissue paper to correct the line of 
the pant leg. 


To find the knee 


| Crotch 
i line 


Fold on 
hemline. 





Fold again and crease. 
Mark knee with circle. 


To add to the hip measurement 


Cut through 
center of 
pant leg to 
waist seam 
line. Spread 
pattern % of 
the total 
amount needed. 
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waistline-to-center-of-knee measurement 
on the pattern. In most cases, the pattern 
will have to be shortened. All corrections 
in the waist-to-knee length are made be- 
tween the knee fold and the crotch line. To 
shorten the pattern, fold up the excess 
amount of the pattern until the measure- 
ment is correct. Lengthen the pattern by 
cutting it above the knee fold and adding 
tissue paper. 

Measure the waist-to-ankle distance to 
see if you have to lengthen or shorten the 
pattern. Make this alteration somewhere 
between the knee and hemline. After mak- 
ing all changes on the pants front, make 
the same ones on the back. It may start to 
look as if you should have made your own 
pattern in the first place, but don’t stop now. 


Adjusting for swayback—If your pants ride 
up at the small of your back, as is the case 
with many people, you may have sway- 
back, a condition whereby the small of the 
back is curved into a hollow. It’s easy to 
alter the pattern for this problem (the same 
alteration can be made on your skirt pat- 
terns). The adjustment, which eliminates 


To adjust the waist-to-knee 


measurement 


Cut or fold 
here to 

lengthen or 
shorten pattern. 


To add to the waist and hip 
a measurements 






Cut through center 
of pant leg and 
through waist seam 
line. Spread pattern 
% of the total 
amount needed. 






Cut pattern here. 


Center back 


the excess fabric at the pants top, is made 
only on the pattern piece for the back of 
the pants. Draw a line that tapers from the 
side seam to the center back seam (see 
drawing at bottom right). It’s hard to say 
exactly how much you'll need to adjust, 
but 5 in. or so is a good place to start. 
When you try the pants on to pin the side 
seams, check to see if the fabric still buck- 
les; if it does, eliminate more fabric at the 
top back. 


Adjusting hips and waist—You bought the 
pattern closest to your waist measurement, 
but there are two situations that may arise: 
The waist fits, but the hips don’t; or both 
the waist and hips are too small or too big. 
Take your hip measurement at your fullest 
part. If you need to add to the hips, but the 
waist fits, cut from the bottom center of 
the front pattern up to, but not through, 
the seam line at the top, as shown in the 
drawing at bottom left; always cut parallel 
to the straight grain line. The idea is to 
stay away from the outside edges of your 
pattern so as not to distort the garment 
shape; make all changes internally. Spread 


To adjust the knee-to-ankle 
measurement 


Cut or fold 
here to 
lengthen or 
shorten 
pattern. 





To adjust for swayback 






Side seam 
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Nitistrations by Pacha Lager 


the pattern to allow for the additional 
amount needed and tape the cut pattern in 
place over tissue paper. Do to the back 
what you did to the front. Divide the total 
number of inches you need to add by four 
and spread each pattern piece that amount. 
For example, if you need 4 in. overall in 
the hips, add 1 in. per piece. 

If the waist and hips are both too small, 
cut from the bottom of the center of the 
front pattern, through the waist seam line. 
Add the necessary amount at the waist and 
hips. (You might have to spread the pat- 
tern more in the hips and less in the waist.) 
Now, do to the back what you did to the 
front. The legs will seem wide because of 
all this spreading, so let’s fix that. If the 
waist and hips are both too large, overlap 
the pieces of the split pattern to take up 
the necessary amount. 


Correcting the legs—If the pattern has been 
adjusted for fit in the hips, the legs will be 
flared. Since this style of pant leg comes 
and goes, you might prefer a straight or ta- 
pered leg. Fold and tape the fullness in the 
center of the pattern, from the knee down, 





Cowan pins the side seams on Marla Afford’s 
pants (above). The center seams and inseams 
have already been sewn. Cowan also checks at 
the top back of the pants for excess fabric in 
case of swayback (top right). Afford will sit in 
the pinned pants before they are removed for 
sewing to ensure a perfect fit in the crotch. 
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to bring the pattern piece back to its origi- 
nal width, as shown in the photo on the 
facing page. Do to the back what you did to 
the front. If your pants often bag right un- 
der the hips in the hack, go to where the 
problem is and take a pinch out of the pat- 
tern in that area too—no more than 2 in. 
The pattern will appear to bunch up, but 
just flatten it out as best as you can. The 
fabric is flat, so it won’t be a problem 
when the pattern piece is cut. 

Finally, you’re ready to lay out the pat- 
tern. Check the fabric for nap so you'll 
know whether to lay the pieces in the same 
direction. In most cases, if you have enough 
fabric, go ahead and lay them in the same 
direction. Make sure the arrows indicating 
grain line are parallel to the selvage. 

Forgive me for saying this, but forget the 
notches on the waistband and cut. A waist- 
band is just a rectangle. Add a little to the 
length of the waistband, however, in case 
it isn’t long enough, and in case the waist 
needs to be made larger—it is easier to add 
length before rather than after cutting. I 
cut the waistband on the fold of the fabric, 
using only half the pattern width— it’s faster. 
Interface the whole waistband with feather- 
weight or lightweight Pellon. Hand-baste 
the Pellon to the fabric, fold the waistband 
in half, and press. Many people like an 
iron-on interfacing. I don’t, because it of- 
ten puckers after washing, but if you like 
it, go ahead and use it. 


Stitching and fitting—Before trying on the 
pants for fit, sew the center-front seam 
and any front darts or pleats the pants 
may have, and the center-back seam and 
any back darts or pleats. If there are side 
pockets, sew those in next. Then sew the 
long inseams and press them open. 


With the right side out, put the pants on 
like a diaper, and pin the side seams. After 
inserting each pin, stand up straight to see 
if the fit is right (if you need help, call ina 
neighbor). When you have the seams 
pinned, sit down in order to see if the fit in 
the crotch is right. If you are fitting the 
pants on someone else, simply pin the side 
seams and have him or her sit down to 
check the fit. Also check for excess fabric 
at the top back in case of swayback. 

Mark the side seams on the wrong side 
of the fabric with tailor’s chalk before tak- 
ing the pants off so that you will know ex- 
actly where to stitch. Sew the side seams, 
insert the zipper, attach the waistband, and 
then finish the hem. 

Now that you have the perfect fit, you 
can use the crotch measurement from this 
pattern and trace it onto any new pants 
pattern you use in the future. The crotch is 
not affected by pockets, pleats, zippers, etc. 

Although altering a pattern may seem 
like a time-consuming and difficult task at 
first, give it a chance. It goes faster each 
time you do it, and time spent on a gar- 
ment that doesn’t fit is even sadder. I have 
heard from hundreds of people who have 
had that experience. There is no greater 
satisfaction for me than to see my stu- 
dents’ faces light up when they slip into 
the pants for a fitting and discover that the 
pants actually fit. That excitement makes 
it possible for them to finish the pants, put 
them on, and wear them with a smile of 
self-satisfaction. O 


Sally Cowan, of St. Augustine, FL, is a syn- 
dicated sewing columnist, a teacher, and a 
professional speaker. She is also the au- 
thor of Left-Handed Sewing (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co., 1984). 
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The Art Quilt 


by Penny McMorris and Michael Kile 


This article 1s excerpted from The Art Quilt, the book that accompanies an invitational 
exhibition of new work by 16 leading quiltmakers. The exhibition opens at the Los Ange- 
les Municipal Art Gallery Oct. 1 and runs through Nov. 16. Then it veil travel. Dates 
confirmed at press time are Mar. 5 through Apr. 30, 1987, Tacoma (WA) Art Museum; 
amd Aug. 31 through Oct. 26, 1987, Gallery of Contemporary Art, University of Colorado, 
Colorado Springs. The Art Quilt catalog is available in hardcover for $29.95 and paper- 
back for $21.95, plus $1.75 shipping, from The Quill Pagest Press, Dept. 61, 955 Four- 
teenth St., San Francisco, CA 94114. 
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Jan Myers uses nothing but her own Pro- 
cion-dyed cloth to create the infinite color 
gradations that her work requires. The 
quilt shown above is titled “Depth of Field 
Il: Plane View” (84 in. by 132 in.). Despite 
a lifetime of sewing, Myers struggled for 
years before realizing, “I could use my sew- 
ing for my art.” 


“Pve always collected fabric,” says Terrie Han- 
cock Mangat, whose “Mexican Graveyard” 
(86 in. by 106 in.) is shown at left. “When I 
was six years old, my mom asked me what I 
wanted for Christmas. I said ‘fabric’. She 
bought me six one-half-yard pieces and 
wrapped them up. They meant so much to 
me, I kept them in a box and took them out to 
enjoy them. However, it wasn’t until I had 
graduated from art college that I realized I 
could use fabric in my art instead of the ‘ap- 
proved’ media.” Photos by Sharon Risedorph. 
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he art quilt has emerged, and it her- 
~alds a dramatic and fundamental 
, change in the history of quilts. 
Throughout the 20th century, the 
quilts of our ancestors have enjoyed great 
popularity. They have been discovered, for- 
gotten, then rediscovered... ..Most 20th- 
century quiltmakers have demonstrated 
their affection for these antique quilts by 
sewing accurate renditions of them. But 
the art quilt is different from its predeces- 
sors: It is art for walls, not beds, created by 
artists abandoning media like painting, 
printmaking, and ceramics to express them- 
selves in original designs of cloth and thread. 
And while this new quilt owes its develop- 
ment to the current general enthusiasm 
for quilts, the original Arts and Crafts re- 
vival and the events that followed contrib- 
uted substantially to its emergence.... 
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The established tradition of quiltmaking 
allows for self-expression within a set, mu- 
tually agreed upon format. One can bend 
the rules but is expected not to break them. 
The format for pieced quilts (and, to a lesser 
extent, appliqués) allows for design and 
color modifications and, occasionally, de- 
sign originality. Traditional piecing is copy 
work with adaptation. Since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pieced quilts are geomet- 
rics, a quiltmaker is already working with- 
in set bounds. (Traditional geometric quilt 
patterns were, of course, originally created, 
but then they are copied and adapted by all 
who use them.) Much can be accomplished 
within these mutually accepted limitations; 
if, however, some quiltmakers want to modi- 
fy the rules, changing, expanding, or even 
destroying the original intent, the tran- 
quility derived from an ordered system is 
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jarred. This is what happened as budding 
young quilt artists began experimenting with 
the quilt medium. The natural reaction of 
those who were happy with the traditionally 
ordered system was to resist, and a tension 
developed between the traditional and con- 
temporary practitioners of modern quilt- 
making. Such tensions are common in any 
endeavor; change is never an easy compan- 
ion of tradition.... 

Today's quilt artists are keenly aware 
that their experimentations with format, 
color, techniques, and subject matter have 
been met by resistance from some tradi- 
tional quiltmakers, but quilt artist Yvonne 
Porcella echoes the feelings of her associ- 
ates when she States, “I hope there won't 
be a division between traditional quiltmakers 
and quilt artists. I hope we can work side 
by side and respect and admire and learn 
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from each other’s work.” Porcella contin- 
ues, “I feel a strong link to earlier quilt- 
makers. And I feel a strong link to today’s 
traditional quiltmakers as well. We came 
to quiltmaking for basically the same rea- 
sons.”... Terrie Hancock Mangat goes even 
further: “I still enjoy making a traditional 
quilt. It’s fun. And remember: There may 
be boring traditional quilts, but there also 
are boring contemporary ones, as well as 
boring art in every medium.” 

The tension between the traditional and 
the avant-garde will continue in quiltmak- 
ing, just as it does in all meaningful forms 
of human expression. What is important is 
perspective. One hundred years ago, as mak- 
ers of elaborate crazy quilts experimented 
beyond the bounds of the calico-quilt tra- 
dition, never could they have guessed that 
today a quilt artist like Mangat would be 
including both traditional piecework and 
elaborate embellishments in all her works. 
For all of today’s quiltmakers, the past 
century’s controversies are mere footnotes 
in the story of the quilt’s steady develop- 
ment as a medium of artistic expression. 
The controversies of today may seem just 
as irrelevant 50 years from now... . In- 
deed, today’s quilt artists could be regard- 
ed as strict traditionalists, if only their 
quiltmaking techniques were catalogued. 
The bold embellishments found on works 
like Mangat’s have their counterparts in 
Victorian silk work. Color photocopying is 
grounded in the late-19th-century tradi- 
tion of transferring photographic images to 


cloth so that they could be included in a — 


prized (often autobiographical) quilt. Em- 
broidery has existed in America’s bedcov- 
erings since the early crewel works of the 
18th century. Painting and stenciling on 
quilts developed during the 19th century, 
and dyeing cloth to achieve an otherwise 
unavailable color, as exemplified by the 
work of Jan Myers, is as old as quiltmaking 
itself. The difference between the works of 
today’s quilt artists and more traditional 
quilts is not in techniques, but in the ap- 
plication of those techniques and in the 
choice of subject matter.... 

As quilt artists have experimented with 
techniques and materials, it is only logical 
that they have questioned the standard 
format of a quilt....The quilts at the exhi- 
bition are among the largest ever created: 
They match, and often exceed, the size of 
other large modern artworks. It is one thing, 
as any artist knows, to be creative within 
traditionally accepted limits; it is quite an- 
other to maintain quality while expanding 
scale... .With these works, the quilt has 
expanded beyond the confines of functional 
object in a forceful, unmistakable way. O 


Penny McMorris is producer of the PBS-TV 
series Quilting and Quilting II, author of 
the book Crazy Quilts, and art curator for 
Owens-Corning Piberglas Corp. in Toledo, OH. 
Michael Kile 1s editor of The Quilt Digest 
serves of books. 
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Punch 
and Poke: 


Quilting 
Without 
Thimbles 


by Sandra Mullett 


Several years ago I was sitting at a quilt 
show demonstrating my quilt-as-you-go tech- 
nique, when I suddenly found myself sur- 
rounded by 40 gaping quilt lovers and one 
irate, opinionated quilter. I was quilting all 
wrong, and she couldn't stand it. 

I had fallen in love with quiltmaking in 
1975. It combines all the things that I en- 


| joy—color and design, the technical aspects 


of drafting and precise execution, plus the 
touch of fabrics. 

My biggest problem was trying to cope 
with the running stitch. I had read every- 
thing I could find on quilting, but informa- 
tion ou how to actually do it was generally 
scarce: “Quilt it with white thread and tiny 
running stitches.” I could figure out how 
to do the running stitch, but I couldn’t 


| seem to avoid puncturing the end of my 


right middle finger, with blood spots turn- 
ing all fabrics into pin-dot prints. 

I know you are wondering why I just 
didn’t use a thimble. My mother and grand- 
mother tried valiantly to convince me that 
one could not possibly sew properly with- 
out one. My fingers did not agree, however, 
and refused to work if a thimble was even 
in the room. I’ve since learned that other 
stitchers feel the same—half of my stu- 
dents abhor the darn thing. 

Thimbles, tape, and finger holes were 
not my only problems. I couldn't take a 
large enough bite of the quilt backing. Some- 
times the needle missed entirely. And I 
couldn’t always supply enough pressure to 
push the needle through all the quilt lay- 
ers. I concluded that the running stitch 
was not for me. What then would I do? 

It seemed most logical that one hand 


| should stay on top to punch the needle 


down and the other hand should remain 
below the work to receive the needle, turn 
it around, and poke it back up to the sur- 
face: The punch-and-poke stitch was born. 

I soon found that it was not as easy as I 
had imagined. The stitches and spaces on 
the quilt top looked even and straight right 
from the start, but on the underside the 
needle was coming up all over the place, 
and usually nowhere near the quilting line. 


Punch-and-poke 
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Baste top, batting, and backing together 
and stretch on a frame. Thread needle to 
middle of a 24-in. thread, but don't knot. 
Push needle straight down through quilt 
and pull one tail through to underside. 






z-Long tail 


Move needle toward end of this thread and 
return it to top. Lay long tail aside until later. 
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Keep your place by pushing up gently from 
below. Pull just enough thread through to 
turn needle around. 





Grasp neédie between thumb and middle fin 
ger and poke it straight back up through top 


I also had a lot of slanted stitches. I con- 
centrated on solving these problems. First 
I stopped pulling the entire thread length 
through to the back of the work, but only 
enough to turn the needle around and poke 
it back to the surface, usually about 2 in. 
Then I found that if I kept the index finger 
of the hand underneath the quilt in con- 
stant contact with the fabric, I was able to 
return the needle with much more accura- 
cy. Finally I discovered that the stitches 
were coming out slanted because I wasn’t 
holding the needle absolutely perpendicu- 
lar to the quilt. So I learned to hold the 
needle between thumb and middle finger 
and insert it as a plunger. Putting the nee- 
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Ending a thread 


_ 
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Top view 







Side view 2 
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, Last stitch 
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y When thread gets short, angle stitch through batting to 


bring needle out top toward line just quilted. 





Pull entire thread through. Then feed tip of 
needle back into same hole, through batting, 
and up and out of fabric about 7 in. away. 







Loose tail 
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Quilt this direction. 
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Gently tug thread to pull loop down into bat- 
ting. Repeat twice, crossing a row of quilting 
each time. Then bring thread to surface and 
cut it off flush. Thread needle with remaining 
long tail and quilt in opposite direction. 


Old thread ends. ~ Start new thread here. 


Start a new thread about 8 in. away from where previous one ended, and quilt back. 


Whenever two lines of stitches meet, repeat a stitch to avoid a skip on backing. 










lf you have an unused tail, 
thread needle with it and 
insert tip into hole 

that thread -" | 
comes out of. 
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dle into the fabric at an angle and then 
moving it to a perpendicular position al- 
ways causes uneven and slanted stitches. 
By the time I had finished quilting a lap- 
size quilt, I had developed dexterity with 
my left hand (the one under the quilt) and 
stitch and space lengths that were equal 
on both the top and backing. I had started 
quilting about 6 stitches to the inch, and I 
now could quilt at least 12 to the inch. 
During the last ten years of quilting and 
teaching the punch-and-poke stitch, both 
my students and I have discovered some 
interesting facts. | have become ambidex- 
trous. Born right-handed, I now use my 
left hand as frequently as my right—from 
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Bring needle 
out on an adjacent 
quilting line, and carry on. 


dusting to gardening or quilting—and I get 
done faster because I use both hands. I can 
quilt in all directions without rotating the 
quilt, the frame, or my body. It is therefore 
easy to quilt a circle or an undulating feath- 
er. Holding and inserting the needle as a 
plunger allows the needle to glide through 
the quilt layers. One woman who watched 
me demonstrate said, “You mean I don’t 
have to force the needle through the fab- 
ric? I haven’t been able to quilt because of 
arthritis. Now I can finally quilt my ten 
years’ accumulation of tops.” O 


Sandra Mullett, of Santa Cruz, CA, is the 
author of Quilt-As-You Go (Chilton, 1982). 


Group 

of Quilters 
Fit Ideas 
to Theme 


of Gut 


by Linda Lowman Barnett 





The Greenwood Quilters was formed ten 
years ago, when Glenna Pointer asked her 
friends to help her with a quilt she had de- 
signed and started to make. After finishing 
the quilt, Glenna and her friends wanted 
to keep working, so they tried a baby quilt 
next. Our group’s focus was thus estab- 
lished: baby quilts given as presents to 
pregnant members. The details of the de- 
sign are kept a secret from the recipient, 
who does not work on her own quilt but 
receives it at a party attended by the group 
members and their families. Later on, we 
also began designing and making quilts for 
members who weren't having babies. Over 
the years, our 20 creative, independent wom- 
en have had to learn to balance personal 
artistic vision with the compromises re- 
quired to collaborate on more than 20 quilts. 

Throughout our history, quilts and groups 
of quilters have brought color into plain 
living, social exchange into isolated com- 
munities, creative energy into lives of hard 
work, and warm beauty into simple homes. 
Now, as in the 1700s and 1800s, many peo- 
ple are moving from settled, stimulating 
areas to remote ones. My neighbors and I 
have chosen Greenwood Ridge and Elk, a 
town of 250 people on the northern Cali- 
fornia coast. It’s a two-hour round trip toa 
commercial movie or college-produced play, 
so we have to make our own activities. 

The original group and those who have 
joined since are a mixture of urban mi- 
grants and old-time residents, ranging from 
beginners to professionals. I joined eight 
years ago, shortly after having my first 
child—I needed contact with other moth- 
ers. I also weave, and that solitary activity 
fulfills my need for creative autonomy. I 
was thus ready for the give-and-take of de- 
signing with others, and I needed the mo- 
mentum of a group. Besides the social times, 
I get the satisfaction of blending my work 
into a project that is bigger than my own 
outlay of time, energy, and money. 

Our quilting meetings take place around 
our kitchen tables. Sketches and material 
samples are spread out. Possible themes 
are discussed. One design has to be chosen 
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so we can start work. We designate a “quilt 
mother” for each project, usually a person 
close to the recipient, who takes respon- 
siblity for the process. The labor of consen- 
sus is simplified somewhat because the quilt 
mother can speak on behalf of the recipi- 
ent, and they will have made some deci- 
sions before our initial meeting. 

A quilt gets going faster when the quilt 
mother and recipient have a clear design 
vision, including size, color, and pattern. 
But when the recipient wants a surprise, 
the decision becomes an open game. Once 
the overall design decisions are made, we 
agrec on rules about color, size of squares, 


pattern, type of fabric, and content of em- 
broidered and appliquéd pictures. Then we 
go home to work on our squares. We achieve 
visual richness by our individual interpre- 
tation of the guidelines, trusting that the 
basic definitions of quality will be honored 
and that disagreements about artistic vi- 
sion will be respected and negotiated. 
Some women in the group are motivated 
by the gift of a quilt for a friend, while for 
others, the needlework itself is the stron- 
gest motivation. There is a sifting process 
that keeps the group supplied with mem- 
bers who agree on the most basic guide- 
lines (such as all surface work being done 


The “Farm Quit,” given to Barnett’s daughter when she was two, illustrates the Greenwood 
Quilters’ signature style and shows the hours of handsewing the members put into each square. 
The group’s quilts consistently win prizes in county competitions. Photo by Peter Zook. 
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by hand) and who have a shared feeling 
about style and color. At times, we've lost 
members over decisions about technical 
quality or design. But through its collec- 
tive decisions, our group has taken on a 
personality of its own, beyond that of the 
individuals involved in it. 

My own focus changes when I move from 
working alone to working in a group. I view 
process and product differently. Alone, the 
process of planning, gathering materials, 
and getting equipment ready is as much of 
the creative act as the eventual product. 
As part of a group, the creative rewards are 
more connected to the product, and the 
planning process is not solitary but social. 

The essentially leaderless nature of our 
group of craftswomen emerges as the squares 
are returned to the quilt mother. Accept- 
ing or not accepting the squares is some- 
times a difficult part of taking a turn as 
leader. A quilt mother is responsible for 
interpreting technical quality, but she is 
not an arbiter of artistic taste. The line is 
often fine. For the sake of quality, we've 
all asked other members, or we've been 
asked ourselves, to redo some work. Thus 
we have learned about sensitivity and re- 
spect. I’m challenged to compare my work 
with that of others, though some people 
find this kind of self-evaluation discourag- 
ingly intimidating. We don’t hide the work 
of less-skilled members by having some- 
one with more experience do fancy quilt- 
ing or appliqué around the squares. In- 
stead, when a member is unsure of her 
skill, we encourage her to share a square 
with someone else while she learns. 

When uniformity of squares matters toa 
quilt theme or design, we make more rules 
about the scale of appliquéd figures or use 
specific colors and fabrics. The “Farm Quilt” 
pictured at left is an example. Each square 
in this quilt contains one central animal 
with background, and every square incor- 
porates a piece of light-green fabric that 
was chosen to blend with the border fabric 
and backing. 

After the squares are turned in, we lay 
them out and arrange them until we find 
the best pattern for scale and color. Then, 
with as many of us as possible sharing the 
work, we sew the squares to the border, 
sew on the batting and backing, and tie or 
quilt the pieces together. When the quilt is 
finished, we press it, gift-wrap it, and take 
it to the quilt party, sometimes within min- 
utes of tying the last square knot. 

The party functions as a celebration and 
deadline. When the quilting process threat- 
ens to go on forever, we set a date for the 
party and invite the quilters’ neglected fam- 
ilies, who are appeased by the promise of a 
party where the food is rivaled only by the 
quilt itself. The quilt is presented to the 
recipient, who can then rejoin the quilting 
meetings. After each party, we heave a col- 
lective sigh of accomplishment and choose 
the next recipient from among the quilters 
who have not yet received a quilt. L 
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Awisil lo the fabric store opens up a world 
of possibilities for the hand or machine 
Knitter, By echoing the colors and pro- 
portions of the weft stripes in a plaid 
skirt (center), Susan Guaglivmi has 
developed several knit swatches 
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What you find may inspire your garmentmaking 


by Susan Guagliumi 


abric stores offer a wealth 
of materials and provide in- 
spiration for adventurous 
knitters, whether or not they 
also sew. There are beaded 
pieces for necklines, collars, 
and shoulder trims; embroi- 
dered crests for classic cardigans; playful 
things for children’s wear; sequins, but- 
tons, ribbons, beads. ..and fabrics. And 
all of these can accent, embellish, and co- 
ordinate with hand or machine knits. 
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Designing and coordinating your own out- 
fit is not difficult—even if you don’t con- 
sider yourself a designer. You can knit a 
pattern that complements the fabric, add 
knit trim to the fabric itself, or even cut 
the fabric into bias strips to knit with. If 
you don’t sew, think about coordinating 
sweaters with the clothes you buy to make 
one-of-a-kind statements. 


Plaids—Stripes are the basic elements in 
woven plaids, and they provide a good start- 


ing point for coordinating a sweater with a 
plaid skirt or pants fabric. In woven plaids, 
stripes of warp (lengthwise) threads cross 
stripes of weft (widthwise) threads. What 
makes one plaid more interesting than an- 
other is the proportion of the colors. If you 
like the plaid, you'll probably like the weft 
stripes when used alone. 

To design a striped knit to complement a 
plaid, focus on one horizontal repeat of the 
fabric and record the color sequence in the 
stripes. Determine the amount of each col- 
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Weaving draw-downs are excellent design sources for knitters, whether or not they weave their 


own fabric. For this twill ensemble, the draw-down provided the weaving information and be- 
came the hand-knitting chart as well as information for the electronic knitting machine. 
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To transfer a motif from a print fabric, a photograph, or a drawing (or, in this case, wrapping 
paper), Guaghumi makes an enlarged Xerox of the image. Then she lays an acetate grid over 
the enlarged image and Xeroxzes it again. The grid allows her to translate the design easily to a 
knit pattern, which she colors in before choosing yarns. She simply squares off the curved lines 
of the design so they translate to stitches and rows. 
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or in the repeat and assign the same pro- 
portion of colors in terms of knit rows. You 
can count the rows or measure them with 
a ruler or clear acetate grid. (You can also 
use the Mylar design grids for electronic 
knitting machines, which show a truer pro- 
portion of stitches to rows.) I lay the grid 
over the fabric and assign a knit-row value 
to each row of the grid. Thus, if I decide 
that each row of the grid equals 2 knit 
rows, and 3 rows of the grid cover blue fab- 
ric, I record that as 6 Knit rows of blue. 
Depending on the plaid—and your knit- 
ting skills—you may be able to knit the 
sweater as a plaid, using the grid in the 
same way. In that case, the stripe propor- 
tions can either echo the woven fabric or 
contrast with it, and the plaids will still be 
complementary. Many plaid sweaters aren’t 
knit as plaids at all. They’re knit as hori- 
zontal stripes, with the verticals added later 
with crochet or duplicate stitch (Swiss darn- 
ing) on the surface of the knit stitches. 


Patterns—Small woven patterns like 
houndstooth, herringbone, and many twills 
can be duplicated exactly in knits. Again it 
is a matter of proportion. If you weave your 
own fabric, you can use the draw-down of 
the weave to chart the sweater patterning 
as well. If you're not a weaver, check the 
weaving books at your local library. You'll 
find that many of the fabric patterns are 
easy to recognize from the graphed dia- 
grams. (An excellent source is A Handbook 
of Weaves by G. H. Oelsner, but almost all 
weaving books show the classics.) These 
diagrams are a rich design source. They re- 
late well to hand-knitting charts because 
both are gridded, and the designs can easily 
be transferred to punch cards or electronic 
sheets for machine knitting. Punch cards 
accommodate designs in only a 12- or 24- 
stitch format, but the electronics can knit 
design repeats up to 60 stitches wide. 


Picking up an image from a print fabric— 
You might coordinate a sweater with a print 
fabric by taking one design element from 
the print and repeating it in the sweater as 
an allover motif, a border, or an isolated 
image. If the print is small, a bold enlarge- 
ment of a single image on the sweater may 
offer visual relief. Designs can be worked 
as Fair Isle or intarsia, and details can be 
added with Swiss darning or embroidery. 
If you can’t draw, photocopy the fabric. 
Then draw right over the photocopy to make 
the changes you need. Some copiers en- 
large or reduce images and can save you 
lots of work. When you lay an acetate grid 
over the enlarged copy and Xerox the two 
together, it’s easy to translate the design 
to graphed format for knits by squaring off 
the curved lines so that they translate to 
stitches and rows. This method is also nifty 
for lifting images off wrapping paper, color- 
ing books, drawings, and photographs. 
You can also coordinate knits with print 
fabrics by appliquéing a bit of the fabric 
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Adding trims and edgings to knit fabrics by machine 


As long as they have a loop or an open 
space (or you can punch holes in them), 
you can hang trims and edgings onto 
knitting-machine needles and work them 
into a knit design. (Hand knitters can 
slip them onto their needles or thread 
them onto the yarn as they knit.) It’s 

far better than sewing them on after the 
sweater is done: They'll look like part of 
the sweater because they are part of it. 

Beaded, sequined, and elasticized 
trims can be used at the lower edges of 
evening sweaters instead of ribbing. With 
the trim’s wrong side facing you, use a 
single-eyelet transfer tool to hang the 
edge loops onto the machine's needles. With 
a delicate trim, manually knit the 
needles back for the first row. Then hang 
edge weights and continue knitting. With 
elasticized trim, try it around your waist to 
see how much you'll need; then stretch 
it to fit the required number of needles. 
Trim also works well for sleeve cuffs. 

To attach trim that has one central 
loop along its length to the surface of the 
knit fabric, knit to the row where you 
want the trim, scrap off the knitting or 
remove it with a garter bar, hang the 
trim with the wrong side facing you, 
rehang the knitting over it, and 
continue knitting. To insert trim 
horizontally between knit rows, knit up 
to the place where the insertion will be, 
and scrap off the knitting. With the 
right side of the trim facing you, use your 
transfer tool to hang the edge loops 
onto the needles of the machine. Rehang 
the knitting with the purl side facing 
you. Knit one row and bind off. Rehang 
the second edge of the trim on the 
needles with the wrong side facing you, 
and continue knitting. 

To hang trim diagonally, use partial 
knitting (short rows) to knit up to the 
point of the insertion, scrap off, hang 
the trim, and rehang the Knitting. Fill in 
over the insertion with partial knitting. 

Attaching trim vertically is easiest if 
the purl side will be the right side of the 
sweater because you simply hang the trim 
onto the needle(s) a little at a time as you 
knit. To hang it vertically on the knit 
side, hold the trim behind the knitting, 
and every time you need to attach it, 
use your transfer tool to remove the stitch 
from the appropriate needle. Hold the 
stitch on the tool with your finger as you 
tip the tool down between the knitting 
and the bed to pick up a loop of the trim. 
Place the trim loop and the stitch back 
onto the needle, and continue knitting. 

You can also use commercial trim to 
finish necklines. Knit your sweater; then 
scrap off all neckline stitches and sew 
one front/back shoulder seam. Hang the 
trim on the appropriate number of 
needles with the right side facing you. 
Hang it by loops at the center and along 
the length of the trim so you can fold the 
trim down as you rehang the knitting 
on the same needles. Knit one row; then 
bind off. For V necks, trim the back 
neckline and half of the front; then trim 
the remaining front edge. 
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Guagliumi incorporates fancy sewing trims into her knit fabrics with the knitting machine, 
but hand knitters can do the same by slipping trims onto the needles or the yarn as they knit. 





Toinsert a fabric-store trim horizontally into a knit fabric, knit up to where the insertion will 
be and scrap off, or remove the work on a garter bar as shown. Then, with the right side of the 
trim facing you, hang the loops of the trim onto the machine needles. 


To attach trim vertically to a knit fabric, as 
shown here, it’s easiest to work on the purl 
side. Simply hang small sections of the trim 
on the needle as you knit. 


Rehang the knitting with the purl side facing 
you, knit one row, and bind off. Rehang the 
other edge of the trim, wrong side facing you, 
and continue knitting. 
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used in the skirt, suit, dress, or pants di- 
rectly onto the sweater. Cotton fabrics work 
especially well because they are lightweight. 
You can appliqué by hand or machine, but 
always try a sample first to check for shrink- 
age and perfect your technique. If you want 
interfacing or padding behind the appli- 
qué, preshrink the appliqué fabric, and when 
possible, finish and block the sweater be- 
fore appliquéing. 

Ultrasuede is an expensive fabric to sew 
with, and even the scraps are too precious 
to throw away—so don’t! You can work out 
a simple sweater design that will use them 
up. lay paper cutouts on the front of a 


completed sweater (or a ready-made sweater) 
until you get a design that you like. Then 
use the cutouts as patterns for cutting out 
the Ultrasuede. It’s a wonderful fabric for 
appliqué because it doesn’t fray when cut 
and doesn’t need to have its edges turned 
under. (There is even an Ultrasuede ribbon 
that you can knit with—it’s expensive too, 
but elegant.) 


Adding knits to fabrics—Whether you're 
working with a sewing pattern or weaving 
a loom-shaped garment, knit finishing may 
be just what you need. Weavers often rely 
on loom shaping to reduce some of the 











need for tailoring, but then they usually 
produce a boxy, shapeless garment. So many 
gorgeous, textured yarns end up as fabrics 
much too bulky for hems or facings—surely 
fringe isn’t the only solution! Woven fab- 
rics lack elasticity and don’t contract and 
conform like knits. Adding knit ribbing 
will enhance the garment’s shape and style. 
And the knit will provide a clean finish 
too—one of the biggest problems for hand- 
weavers who weave cloth for garments. 
The methods described below for adding 
knit ribbing work equally well with hand- 
woven and commercially produced fabrics. 
It will be easiest to coordinate yarns when 








you're working with handwovens, but a good 
yarn store can provide yarns to match most 
commercial yardage. Although the direc- 
tions are for machine knitting, hand knit- 
ters should be able to adapt the principles. 
In either case, knit swatches for gauge and 
try a sample of any method before embark- 
ing on an entire garment. 

By combining your sewing and knitting 
skills, you can add sleeves and turtlenecks 
to jackets and tunics, remodel the sleeves 
of an old coat, or add sleeves to a woven or 
quilted vest to transform it into a jacket. 
By cutting away fabric and adding knit rib- 
bing, you can turn an old coat into a flight 


jacket or a pair of jeans into snappy knick- 
ers. You may be able to add the ribbing di- 
rectly to the fabric or knit it separately 
and attach it with a regular sewing ma- 
chine or a serger. For a tailored edge, you 
can add braid or knit cords between the 
fabric and ribbed edges. 

For both leather and Ultrasuede edges, 
which won't work easily on the knitting 
machine, knit the ribbing and then hand- 
crochet, machine-stitch, or serge the rib to 
the garment. The idea is to eliminate bulk, 
so use the method that best suits the loca- 
tion of the join in your garment. For exam- 
ple, bulk at the bottom of a full sleeve will 


not be as much of an issue as it would be 
at a neckline. 

On your next trip home from the yarn 
shop, stop at the fabric store. If you knit 
and are looking for new ideas, it’s a won- 
derful place to start. You may suddenly 
find yourself distracted by all the sewing 
trims and edgings, but you can use these 
too (see page 37). You will be amazed how 
easily and quickly fabrics and trims and 
knits begin to inspire one other. 


Susan Guaghiumi, a weaver and knitter, is 
a knitting consultant for Singer and a con- 
tributing editor of Threads magazine. 


Adding machine-knit ribbing to woven fabrics 


There are two ways to attach ribbing to woven fabrics on the 
knitting machine: knitting the ribbing and then joining the fabric 
to it right on the machine, or hanging the fabric first and 
knitting the ribbing off it. Although the first method is more 
versatile, you have to calculate carefully to knit the right size 
ribbing for the garment. With the second method, you don’t have 
to measure stitches; the number of needles it takes to hang the 
fabric’s edge determines the number of stitches. 

Hanging the fabric and then knitting the ribbing off it will 
produce a bound-off edge on the ribbing. This is a good method to 
use to add a sleeve to a vest, for example, or to attach knit 
fabric inside a woven sleeve. In these situations it is not as 
important that the ribbing edge have the give of a cast-on edge. 

If you knit the ribbing first and then hang the fabric over it, 
the ribbing will have a more elastic, cast-on edge—good for cuffs 
and necklines. After hanging the fabric edge onto the machine 
over the ribbing, you can bind the two off together or knit a facing 
that will conceal the woven fabric edge. This method is good if 
the knit will be joined to a raw edge rather than to the selvage of 
the fabric, at a neckline, or if you want a turnback cuff on a 
sleeve or anywhere else the inside of the fabric might show. The 
woven fabric edge can also be enclosed between two layers of 
knitting. This enclosed edge is usually used for necklines or the 
front edges of a cardigan. When deciding which method to use, 
consider where you want the cast-on, bound-off, or covered edges. 

All ribbings should be attached before the garment is assembled. 
It’s best to work with flat pieces of fabric. Before you begin, zigzag 
the edge of the fabric if it’s likely to ravel; then fold under ¥% in. 
and press. (Eliminate both steps if the edge is a selvage; zigzag- 
stitch, but don’t fold if you'll be enclosing the raw edge.) 


Knitting the ribbing first—Measure the wrist or lower edge of 

the sweater, add the desired amount of ease, and, with a gauge 
swatch, determine the number of stitches and rows you'll need 
for the ribbing. Cast on and knit the ribbing, knitting the last row 
one stitch size larger for ease. Push the carriage to the end of 

the bed, but don’t break the yarn. Transfer all the stitches to the 
back bed and lower the front bed. Add braid or knit cords 
between the fabric and the ribbed edge at this point. 

Insert the fabric between the beds with the right side against 
the knit ribbing. Use a transfer tool to place the fabric’s folded 
edge onto the needles, following the same weft thread throughout 
(see top right photo, facing page). You may need to skip a thread 
every so often to ease the fabric onto the machine, but don't 
eliminate any needles. For closely woven fabrics, it may be easier 
to pull out a weft thread at the fold to loosen the weave. Don’t 
be afraid to ask too much of your machine; it can handle the fabric 
easily as long as you're picking up just a single thread. 

When the fabric’s folded edge has been hung, hang weights 
and slowly knit one row of stockinette. Because the needles hold 
the stitches and the fabric, it will be easiest on the machine if 
you push the needles out to holding position and use your Russell 
levers (return knobs) to knit them back. If the fabric is properly 
weighted, the carriage will glide right across! 

Now there are two choices: If the fabric edge was a selvage, 
you can bind off, as there are no raw edges or potential raveling to 
worry about. If the edge was a folded edge, knit a flap to cover 
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| it—about eight or ten more rows of stockinette—and then scrap off 


with waste knitting. For heavy fabrics and yarns, eliminate bulk 
by reducing the stitches to every other needle for the stockinette 
rows; then scrap off with waste knitting. To finish the edge, fold 
the stockinette flap to the inside, covering the folded, raw edge, 
and handsew the last rows of stockinette to the fabric. Remove 
the scrap knitting. You'll probably need the flap fora clean finish 
on the cuffs and bottom edges, but not for setting knit sleeves 
into loom-shaped side seams, sweater sleeves into woven ones, or 
turtlenecks into necklines. Try not to add bulk. 

When adding a ribbing to the neckline of a garment, you 
might want to enclose the woven fabric edge in the knit fabric. For 
a pullover, sew one shoulder seam first so the ribbing will be 
continuous front to back. For cardigans, sew both seams. Zigzag to 
reinforce the edge, but you don't have to press and fold as you 


would with cuffs and bottom edges, as this edge will be enclosed 


between two layers of knit. Measure the neckline and, based on 
a gauge swatch, determine the number of stitches and rows you'll 
need for the ribbing. 

Knit the ribbing. Bring the empty needles on both beds into 
working position. To prevent little holes, pick up the purl loops 
from opposite or adjacent stitches to fill the empty needles. 

(This is always explained in machine manuals where directions for 
full-fashioned increasing are given.) 

Put the beds into half-pitch and knit one row across all 
needles. Set the stitch size for stockinette and knit four circular 
rows on each bed (the row counter will indicate 8). Make sure all 
the latches on the back-bed needles are open; then lay the 
garment on top of the back bed with the right side facing up and 
the neckline toward the front. Carefully push the needles through 


| the fabric, just inside the zigzag edge. Poke the sinker posts 


through the entire edge first so it will be easier to line things up 
evenly. Don't let the latches come through or close; the needles 


| should remain in regular working position. 


Transfer the stitches from the front-bed to the back-bed 
needles, pulling the needles out to holding position (see bottom 
left photo, facing page). The fabric is now between two knit 
layers. Lower the front bed out of the way and manually knit the 
needles back one at a time so they're a little below normal 
working position. (This will enable you to do a latch-tool bind-off 
later.) Knit carefully to avoid catching the latches in the fabric. 
One hand feeds the yarn to the needles; the other reaches under 
the fabric to push the needle butts back. 

Flip the fabric forward so it covers the front bed, and latch off 
the stitches, as in the bottom right photo. If you poked the fabric 
over the sinker posts, lift it off now. You might cover the back 
bed with a cloth to prevent oil from getting on the fabric. 


Hanging the fabric first—With this method, the rib will have a 
bound-off edge. This method, however, is faster and sometimes—as 
when you need to ease in a lot of fabric—it’s the best way to 
work. You can even gather or pleat right on the needles. 

Hang the selvage or folded edge of the fabric onto the hooks 
of the back-bed needles as previously described. Bring the needles 
out to holding position for the carriage to knit them back in the 
first row. Transfer stitches to the front (ribber) bed as required for 
1 by 1, 2 by 2, or other rib. Knit the ribbing; then bind off. 0 
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HWluestration by Mark Asa 


Tapestry Gunner 


Electric punch needle shoots the wool 
quickly and precisely 


by Patti Henry 


© n the 15 years since I discovered 

_ the electric punch needle, I have 
designed and made about 90 wool- 
, pile tapestries, some as large as 8 ft. 

mm’ by 24 ft. This 3-lb. “gun,” which re- 
sembles a hand drill, shoots loops of yarn 
through a sturdy, prewoven backing as fast 
as a sewing machine sews. 

Jute, cotton monk’s cloth, and woven 
polypropylene are all readily available back- 
ing materials, but because jute is relatively 
short-lived and monk’s cloth stretches out 
of shape, I prefer to use the polypropylene, 
which I purchase from a rug mill in rolls 
that are 12 ft. wide. 

My 9-ft. by 16-ft. stretcher frame is made 
of 2x4s, braced and bolted at the corners, 
with nails sticking out all around the pe- 
rimeter. Once I stretch the polypropylene 
cloth tightly over the nails, I draw the de- 
sign, and I’m ready to begin punching. 
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The needle can be threaded with 
multiple strands of fine yarn. 
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The tool itself (Electric Tuft Hook Needle, 
available from Rumpelstiltskin’s, Rt. 1, 
Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124) works sim- 
ply. Yarn feeds continuously from a sepa- 
rate skein through the needle at the muzzle. 
As the needle moves in and out, it thrusts 
measured loops of yarn through the back- 
ing to the front of the piece, the way a 
hand-punch needle does, as shown in the 
drawing below. It takes some coordination 
to keep the gun moving at the right pace. 

The technique is versatile. I have five 
choices of loop heights—from less than ¥% in. 
to about 1 in.—which I control by a screw 
setting on the gun. Punching over a pre- 
viously punched area enables me to over- 
lap yarns. Yarn loops mingle as they emerge 
on the right side of the piece. Small-diameter 
yarns can be preblended and fed through 
the tool in multiples. Areas that don’t work 
can be quickly pulled out and repunched. 





When I’m done, I apply latex to the back 
to secure the yarn. The finished surface 
can be left looped, clipped to a velour pile, 
or rounded and carved. The pile density—50 
to 150 loops/in.—allows for many exciting 
painterly possibilities. 

It is, however, hard physical work. I re- 
peatedly stop and walk around to evaluate 
the face of the tapestry; my apprentices 
are the ones who must work for extended 
periods. We have found that a two-hour 
stretch is the limit, and four hours of work 
in one day is plenty, even with frequent 
breaks. In two hours, a trained craftsperson 
can complete 1 sq. ft. of tapestry. 

I plan a tapestry by doing small, fabric- 
collage “sketches.” To achieve layers of 


meaning, I work with scraps of used paper, 
old translucent print scarves, lace, colored 
pencils, and paint—whatever I have col- 
lected to go with the thousands of fabric 
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scraps that are my “paint pots.” I always 
have in mind the large textural tapestries 
into which I intend to translate these small 
maquettes. I have been experimenting in 
these sketches with color photocopy ma- 
chines. I can get delicate color variations 
by recopying the original piece of art with 
slight adjustments to the machine, which 
prints yellow, magenta, and cyan (a deep 
turquoise-blue). Fabrics thrown over the 
original collage can be copied, as can lace, 
feathers, and string (see photos below). 

The variations possible with this design 
technique have enabled me to give my cli- 
ents many choices. When I first met with 
the couple for whom I did the “Birds” tap- 
estry, I learned all 1 could about their tastes 
and art preferences, and I saw the area 
where they wanted to place a tapestry. The 
wall was richly colored, rough-sawn red- 
wood, and the upholstery was light and 
elegant. I left with a vision beginning to 
emerge of two birds, barely definable against 
a layered, quiet ground. 

After I finished the first rendering, I took 
many alternative materials to the photo- 
copy center, trying every combination that 
occurred to me. I had my favorites, but I 
showed them all to the clients and watched 
and noted what they liked about each and 
why. When I finally cut the finished piece 
from the frame, a composite of the best of 
all the renderings had come alive. O 
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Patti Henry is a native of the San Francisco 










Bay area. She has been teaching design, : ) let es | . -. \ A 
drawing, studio art, and all-fiber classes wn > = £3 a A De > 4 
at San Jose State University since 1973. Patti Henry achieves intricate color blending and rich surface texture with the electric-punch- 
Photos by author. needle technique. Above, detail of “Birds”; the full piece (3 ft. by 5 ft.) is shown on the facing page. 
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Henry approaches the tapestry maquette as a series of fabric collages. She throws a filmy printed fabric over the first color drawing (left) and 
photocopies it. After further copying experiments (center) and color adjustments (right), she develops the finished piece (facing page) on the frame. 
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Techniques for 
Better Weaving 


Letting your warp work for you 


by Peggy Osterkamp 


w @ hether you weave a lot or a 
| little, you’d be surprised 
f how much your loom and 

¢ “ii warp can help you weave 
first-quality fabrics. Your loom should be 
your assistant, not an intimidating or un- 
friendly foe. By using certain techniques 
from industry and production weaving, you 
can make your handweaving faster, better, 
and more pleasurable. 





Sett—tThe sett, or density of the warp, is a 
key to making a warp work for you. The 
sett is the number of ends (warp threads) 
per inch (epi). In industry, the warp is al- 
ways a little denser than the weft, even in 
fabrics that appear balanced. A true bal- 
anced weave has the same number of warps 
per inch as wefts per inch. 

A denser warp can help a handweaver 
for the same reasons it helps industry. First, 
the cloth draws in less during weaving than 
it would if there were fewer warp ends. 
Second, the denser warp helps prevent 
breakage of warp ends. The more ends there 
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are, the less stress there is on each one. 
Third, the weaving goes faster because there 
are fewer wefts (picks) per inch. Fourth, 
beating evenly is easier. The denser warp 
impedes the beater, so you'll be less apt to 
beat too hard. 

The formula on page 44 for calculating 
warp sett yields a warp that is denser than 
a true balanced weave, but one that ap- 
pears balanced. Developed by Thomas R. 
Ashenhurst for industry, this formula uses 
the diameter and density of a yarn, as ex- 
pressed by its yards per pound, to deter- 
mine sett. It takes the guesswork out of 
calculating a slightly denser warp sett. 

This method of calculating sett would 
not be appropriate for fuzzy wool (though 
it works for worsted), plaids, or weft-faced 
structures. To take advantage of its tex- 
ture, fuzzy wool should have a less dense 
sett to allow space between threads for the 
fuzz. Plaids need a strict 50-50 weave, in 
other words, a balanced warp and weft. 
Weft-faced structures need a relatively open 
warp sett. 


Even when I want an open weave, for 
which I wouldn’t use the formula, I use 
the principle of a denser warp. For exam- 
ple, if I were debating between a sett of 4 epi 
or 5 epi for a mohair shawl, I would be 
likely to choose the higher number. The 
warp will draw in less, and beating evenly 
will be easier. 

You should always check your sett calcu- 
lations by sampling. Warp your loom with 
the same yarn you're planning to use for 
your project, at the sett you’ve determined. 
Ideally, your sample should be the same 
width as your project, since a narrower 
warp will allow the weft to be beaten down 
harder, resulting in a fabric that is more 
weft-predominant. 


Warping—Warping is 50% of the weaving 
process, so make your warps with care. The 
tension on the threads coming off the spools 
should be the same for each spool. To 
achieve even tension, make sure the cones 
or spools you use while warping are alike, 
even if it means rewinding balls or spools 
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Wherethere are long floats at the beginning of Peggy Osterkamp’s sampler (above), she wove in two sticks to even out the warp. She wove tabby for 
614 in. (to the second white pick) while adjusting the warp and weft tensions to straighten the selvages. She then wove two bands each of the 
following patterns: tabby, 2/2 twill, 1/3 twill, 3/1 twill, herringbone twill, broken twill. 


to make them alike. All the cones or spools 
should be on the same type of spool holder 
too. If some spools are held horizontally 
and some vertically, the threads will be 
wound with uneven tensions. 

There are many ways to make a warp 
and warp the loom; use whichever method 
you find most comfortable. Just remember 
that the only thread that can’t tangle is 
one under tension. I prefer warping from 
back to front (using a raddle) because this 
keeps the threads under tension and re- 
duces the chance for problems in the warp, 
such as tangled threads and sleying and 
threading mistakes. 


Threading—If you’re comfortable while 
you're threading, you’ll be more accurate. 
The heddle eyes should be at your eye level. 
Raise them as high as possible for thread- 
ing, and sit on a low stool. You can prop up 
the harnesses with a pair of stick shuttles 
or put a heavy weight on the treadles. Move 
the threading lease so it, too, is at eye level. 
Have your light source over your shoulder 
so it shines on the heddles and the lease. 
Remove the beater and any other loom 
parts you can so that you'll be closer to the 
harnesses. Turn on some music and relax. 


Tie-up—The following tie-up, shown in the 
drawing at the bottom right of page 46, 
works for all four-harness weaves and for 
rising-shed and sinking-shed looms. From 
left to right, tie treadle #1 to harness -3, 
treadle #2 to harness 1, treadle #3 to har- 
ness 2, treadle #4 to harness 4. This is a 
direct tie-up (each treadle is tied to one 
harness). It allows you to change weave 
structures without retying the treadles each 
time, which is useful for a sampler. 

It also allows your feet to “walk” the 
treadles. Alternating feet to treadle is the 
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fastest and most efficient way to weave. 
It’s fast because you don’t have to shift 
your weight for each throw of the shuttle. 
And it’s a joy to weave—your feet soon 
learn the “dances” and will almost treadle 
on their own. For plain weave, your left 
foot depresses the two left treadles to lift 
(or lower) harnesses 1 and: 3 at the same 
time. The other shed is made with the 
right foot on the two right-hand treadles, 
operating harnesses 2 and 4. Pretend to 
treadle a 2/2 twill by raising (or lowering, 
if you have a sinking-shed loom) harnesses 
1 and 2, then 2 and 3, 3 and 4, 4 and 1; 
you'll be delighted by how it works. 


Selvages—tThe warp, the loom, and the shut- 
tle will work together to help you make 
good selvages. The best selvages are made 
when you don’t pay attention to them dur- 
ing weaving; therefore, you should be able 
to weave them with ease. 

Selvages benefit from the slightly denser 
warp that won't allow the fabric to draw in 
when woven. If the selvages draw in, they 
abrade against the reed and eventually break. 
Sleying the selvage threads even denser 
than the rest of the warp (they'll naturally 
get denser anyway) also helps avoid fric- 
tion or wear from the reed. For example, 
you could thread the four selvage ends the 
same as the rest of the warp but sley them 
double in the reed. Thus, if you sleyed the 
reed one end per dent, you'd sley the sel- 
vage ends two ends per dent. 

For longer warps—those that are more 
than about 10 yd.—it also helps to weight 
the selvage ends separately so they can 
take up at their own rate and not get tighter 
and tighter as you weave. Instead of wind- 
ing the selvage threads around the warp 
beam, hang weights from them, as shown 
in the drawing on page 44. Fishing weights, 


varying by small increments, are good, as 
you can add or subtract them as necessary. 
If you have too much weight, the selvages 
will be too tight, and at the fell of the 
cloth (the last woven pick) the weft will 
curve down at the sides, toward the breast 
beam, after you’ve woven a bit. If there’s 
not enough weight, the selvages are too 
loose, and the weft will curve up toward 
the harnesses. If the weft is straight from 
selvage to selvage at the fell of the cloth, 
the weight on your selvage threads is just 
right. Try 10 oz. to 14 oz. per selvage, and 
add or subtract as necessary. 

For the best selvages, change the shed 
when the beater is against the fell of the 
cloth. This prevents the selvages from draw- 
ing in because the reed spreads and holds 
the warp for the complete width of the 
cloth. When you change the shed with the 
beater in that position, you lock in the 
weft at that width. Thus, the weaving se- 
quence is to throw the shuttle, beat, change 
the shed, and move the beater back. 

With a balanced weave structure and the 
warp density discussed, the natural diagonal 
achieved from the fell of the cloth to the 
path the shuttle takes on the shuttle-race 
(the ledge in front of and at the base of the 
reed) is sufficient to prevent the selvages 
from drawing in. You don’t have to curve or 
angle the weft. This speeds up the weaving 
and lets you develop a rhythm, which is pri- 
mary to making good woven cloth. 

For neat, even selvages, the yarn must 
feed evenly off the shuttle. If yarn over- 
spins the bobbin, it will form loops in the 
shuttle that will tangle, and the yarn will 
catch or jerk as it leaves the shuttle, pull- 
ing in at the selvage. How you wind the 
bobbin and throw the shuttle affect the 
way the yarn feeds. The best shuttle for 
making good selvages with the most speed 
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Tying weights to selvage ends 
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Calculating warp sett 

Here is a formula, developed in the 
late 1800s for industry weaving, for 
calculating warp sett for a balanced- 
looking weave that is denser in the 
warp than a true balanced weave. 

1. Find the yards per pound of your 
yarn (if it isn’t provided with the yarn) 
with a McMorran Yarn Balance (see 
Threads, No. 1, p. 78), or by comparing 
it with a similar yarn whose yards 

per pound you Know. 

2. Figure the square root of the yards per 
pound (use a calculator or radical chart). 
3. Multiply the square root by the 
constant .9 to get the factor Y. (Y is 
approximately the number of threads 
per inch in a flat row, just touching.) 
The concept of Y is the same as that 

of wrapping a ruler, but the resulting 
number is higher. In the original 
formula, the constant depended on the 
fiber and could range from .84 to .92. 
4. For plain weave, multiply Y by .5 to 
get the maximum sett. For a less 
dense and more workable sett, multiply 
Y by .8. 

Fora 2/2 twill, multiply Y by .67 to 
get the maximum.sett. For a less dense 
sett, multiply the maximum twill 
sett by .8. 

Here’s an example: Let’s plan fora 
plain weave, using 5/2 pear] cotton, 
which has 2,100 yd./lb. The square 
root of 2,100 is 45.83. This number 
times .9 equals 41.25, which is Y. The 
maxctimion sett for a plain weave, then, 
is 41.25 times 5, or 20.62 epi. A less 
dense sett would be 16 epi (80% of 20). 
For a 2/2 twill, multiply 41.25 by .67. 
The maximum sett would be 27.6 epi; a 
less dense sett, 22 epi. For a 5/2 
cotton, I like 20 epi for a sampler of 
both plain weave and twills. 
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Selvage 

source - 

Selvage 
supply ~ 
Hold selvage 
supply taut 
throughout 
procedure. 


weights, and make a loop. 


3. Grab loop near 
end and pull taut 
to form knot, leav- 
ing end of loop 
outside knot. 


is a fixed-bobbin, or end-delivery, shuttle 
(top shuttle in photo on facing page). Its 
bobbin, which is cone-shaped at one end, 
is wound in overlapping 2-in. sections, in- 
stead of back and forth from one end to 
the other, as is the case with a revolving- 
bobbin shuttle. Fixed-bobbin shuttles are 
available from AVL Looms, 601 Orange St., 
Chico, CA 95928. 

Most handweavers use revolving-bobbin 
shuttles, or boat shuttles, which are more 
available and less expensive than fixed- 
bobbin shuttles. Winding those bobbins 
properly is important, too, because the way 
the thread comes off the bobbin determines 
the angle for slack and therefore makes 
the selvages even. Wind the bobbins in 
even, flat layers, as shown in the top draw- 
ing, facing page. Do not make lumps on the 
ends of the bobbins first, as many books 
advise. Those lumps suddenly change the 
diameter of the filled bobbin so that the 
bobbin speed also changes suddenly, caus- 
ing the bobbin to overspin and the weft to 
tangle and jerk when you throw the shut- 
tle in the next shed. When you throw re- 
volving-bobbin shuttles, throw them slow- 
ly and stop them slowly so that the bobbin 
won't overspin and the yarn won't jerk. By 
adjusting your speed properly, you can get 
good selvages and a good rhythm. 

Correctly adjusting the tension of the 
weft thread as it leaves the bobbin helps 
make good selvages. If your selvages have 
loops of weft, the tension on the weft thread 
is too weak, and you need to put some ten- 
sion, or drag, on the weft as it leaves the 
shuttle. You can put drag on the weft in 
revolving-bobbin shuttles that are open at 
the bottom by impeding the weft with your 
fingers. You can also tape cloth or fake fur 
along the inside of the shuttle, or just at 


Making a slip knot 


1. To make the slip knot, bring sel- 
vage end through string attached to 





2. Wrap loop around left 
thumb and forefinger and 
behind selvage source. 





Completed 
knot- 


4. Pull end 
of loop to 
untie and 
reposition 
knot when 
needed. 


the bobbin ends, as in the middle shuttle 
shown in the photo on the facing page, so 
that the bobbin rubs against it. If the sel- 
vages are being pulled in by the weft, re- 
duce the tension on the weft. As the bob- 
bin revolves, it may be rubbing the inside 
of the end of the shuttle. A bead or sewing- 
machine bobbin at each end of the bobbin 
solves the problem by keeping the bobbin 
positioned in the middle of the shuttle. 
Fixed-bobbin shuttles have tension screws 
for adjusting the weft tension. If the ten- 
sions on the warp and the bobbin are prop- 
erly adjusted, the shuttle will do the work 
to keep the selvages even. 

In adjusting warp tension, you want the 
minimum tension on the warp needed to 
get an even beat. For example, for an open 
fabric, the warp tension should be barely 
enough to get a shed. That light tension 
will make it easy to beat gently and evenly 
and there will be more friction of the warp 
against the reed so that you won't be able 
to beat the weft down too much. 


Heading—For a heading, the section where 
the warp is evened out, I weave 1 in. of 
plain weave with the weft yarn; then I 
weave in two smooth sticks to completely 
even out the warp (see center drawing, fac- 
ing page). After weaving another 1 in., I 
cut off the Knots that tie the warp to the 
apron rod. Next, I fold the two sticks to- 
gether, and | lash them to the apron rod. 
This eliminates the lumpiness of the knots 
as the fabric accumulates around the cloth 
beam so that the warp tension is even across 
the width of the warp. I then weave a few 
more inches of heading to establish the 
natural width of the fabric. At the same 
time, I adjust the warp and weft tensions 
until I am satisfied with the selvages. 
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Winding bobbins 





Wind a bobbin for a revolving-bobbin shut- 
tle in even, flat layers. 





A fixed-bobbin shuttle, also called an end-delivery shuttle (top), has a tensioning device that con- 
trols the drag on the weft. On a revolving-bobbin shuttle, fake fur inside the ends of the shuttle 
will increase drag on the weft and make tighter selvages (center), and sewing-machine bobbins 
at each end of your weaving bobbin can help reduce drag on the weft (bottom). 


Weaving two sticks in the heading 


\ 


1 in. 


ae I TN NN AN \ 
— NAN NN 


Sticks Vin. 
Cut here. 


Apron —— 
rod 


Weave 17 in. in plain weave, weave in two sticks, aan weave an- 
other inch. Cut off and untie the warp knots from the apron rod. 


Sampler—A sampler is a good place to try 
out these techniques. You can weave it 
quickly, and you don’t have to make any 
major design decisions. You can experi- 
ment with color, texture, and weave struc- 
ture. A sampler will give you the momen- 
tum you may need to start thinking out 
your own ideas and begin a weaving pro- 
ject. To make the sampler shown on pages 
42-43 on a four-harness loom, see “Specifi- 
cations for the sampler,” page 46. 

I often make samplers to test various 
elements before embarking on the “real” 
project, and sometimes I like best what I 
least expected to like. After you’ve woven 
your sampler, look it over to see what de- 
sign possibilities present themselves. 

It’s useful to set up different color ar- 
rangements in the warp and then try differ- 
ent wefts to see how they look with each. 
Between experiments, you can weave 1 in. 
of plain weave or throw a pick of a contrast- 
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ing color. The 1 in. of plain weave allows 

you to cut the sections apart. If you wish to 

keep your sampler whole, it will be more 

balanced visually if you weave the same 

thing at the end as you did at the beginning. 
If you haven't used your loom in a while, 

you might want to check that all the parts 

and accessories are on hand. You’ll need: 

One pair of lease sticks. 

“Two end sticks—one for the front beam, 

one for the back. These may be bars or rods. 

*A reed: If it’s rusty, brush it out well. It 

should be a size that will work with the 

sett you calculate for your warp. 

eSCISSOrs. 

‘Tape measure. 

‘Warping board, reel, or warping pegs. 

«Paper—to wind with the warp while you 

are beaming. 

eThreading hook (also called a heddle hook). 

String. 

eShuttle(s). 


Starting at the bobbin’s cone-shaped end, 
wind fixed-bobbin shuttles in 2-in.-wide 
sections, beginning each successive sec- 
tion % in. from the beginning of the last 
section. Maintain a cone shape as you wind. 


Se 
\ 
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string 


Fold the two sticks together and lash them to the apron rod 
with string, first in the center of the warp, then out to the 
sides, 4 in. apart. Wrap the string around twice before knotting. 


«Graph paper—for planning. 
°A raddle—if your method of dressing the 
loom requires one. 

Now try the sampler, and see how your 
loom will help you weave a better fabric, 
faster and easier than ever before. 


Peggy Osterkamp apprenticed with Jim Ah- 
rens, designer of AVL looms. She teaches 
weaving nationally and maintains a stu- 
dio in Manhattan. 


Further reading 

Chandler, Deborah. Learning to Weave 
with Debbie Redding. Loveland, CO: 
Interweave Press, 1984. This is a good 
book for beginners. 


Hooper, Luther. Hand-Loom Weaving. 

New York: Taplinger, 1979 (paperback). 
First published in Great Britain, 1910 

(out of print). Explains how to make 
handloom weaving efficient. => 
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Specifications for the sampler 
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Reading a weaving draft 


Some standard tie-ups and treadling sequences for 
straight-draw threading 











Warp end 1 

Plain weave -Warp end 2 

—Warp end 3 
Threading -~Warp end 4 Tie-up 
draft Treadle 1 draft 

| Treadle 2 
Harness 4 ® ... 
| Dot indicates 
Harness 3 é harness tied 
— - to treadle. 

Harness 2 vl = a 
Harness 1 
Draw-down 1st shed _ Freadling 
draft 7 draft 
Filled squares | be ae Pile 
raised warp _— 
ends. | 4th shed 


Empty squares indicate weft threads. 


Balanced 2/2 twill Weft-faced 1/3 twill 











A direct tie-up that works 


Herringbone twill 
- —F : with all weaves shown 





a | 
© 








| | 4 
| | eal —~® Harness 4 
fa =! Harness 3 
e Harness 2 
ae Harness 1 





YANG 
3 4 Treadles 


You can work out the treadling 
combinations for this tie-up by 
looking at the drafts. 





Make your sampler short— 

2 yd. should be enough for 
this one. Choose a yarn that 
won't give you trouble. I 
suggest pearl cotton because 
it’s strong, smooth, and 
pretty enough for something 
that will be displayed. 

Using two contrasting 
colors for the warp, I’ve given 
four systems of color 
arrangement. The weft colors 
can be the same two as the 
warp, or they can be other 
yarns from your shelves. 

With 5/2 pear! cotton your 
sampler will be 8% in. to 

9 in. wide, with 2% in. of 

each color system in the warp. 
By using the same colors in 
the weft as you have in the 
warp and alternating the 

weft colors every 22 in., your 
sampler will look like mine 
(photo, pages 42-43). You could 
also alternate shots of the two 
weft colors for a different look. 
Warp and weft—5/2 pearl 
cotton, 2,100 yd./lb. 

Use 3 oz. each of two 
contrasting colors. 

Epi—20 ends per inch. 

Width in reed—9Y¥s in. 

Total warp ends—192 

warp threads. 

Warp length—2 yd. 

Color order of warp—48 

ends of color A; 48 ends of 
color B; 48 ends alternating 

2 ends of color A and 2 ends 
of color B; 48 ends alternating 
1 end of each color. 
Threading—Straight draw: 

1, 2, 3, 4, repeat. 

Reed—10 dents per inch, 
sleyed 2 ends per dent. Sley the 
four selvage ends on each 

side 4 ends per dent. 
Weaves—tThe weave structures 
for my sampler are shown 
with standard tie-ups, but if 
you use a direct tie-up, you 
won't need to stop and retie 
treadles. The instructions are 
for rising-shed looms. If yours 
is a sSinking-shed loom, your 
cloth will be woven wrong side 
up. The draft for plain weave 
at top left identifies the parts of 
the weave drafts. 

The threading draft tells 
you which harnesses to thread 
each warp end to. The 
threading draft for tabby, 
which is the same for all the 
weaves, tells you to thread the 
first warp end through a 
heddle eye on harness 1, the 
second warp end through a 
heddle eye on harness 2, the 
third end through a heddle 
eye on harness 3, and the 
fourth through a heddle eye 
on harness 4. 


The tie-up draft tells you 
which combinations of 
harnesses to raise together. 
In this case, it tells you that 
harnesses 1 and 3 and 
harnesses 2 and 4 will be 
raised together. 

The treadling draft tells 
you in what order to depress 
the treadles to weave the 
pattern shown in the draw- 
down draft. In this case, it 
tells you to depress the treadle 
or treadles tied to harnesses 
1 and 8 for the first shed. 
With the direct tie-up at left, 
below, you would depress 
treadles 1 and 2. The draw- 
down draft is a graphic 
representation of the results of 
the threading, treadling, and 
tie-up drafts. 

Plain weave—The weft goes 
over one warp end and under 
one. Lift harnesses 1 and 3 
together, then harnesses 

2 and 4. Weave 2/4 in. of 

each color. 

2/2 twill—This is a balanced 
twill. The weft goes over two 
warp ends and under two 
warp ends. Lift harnesses 1 and 
2 for the first weft, 2 and 3 
for the second, 3 and 4 for the 
third, and 4 and 1 for the 
fourth. Continue for 2% in. of 
each color. 

1/3 twill—The weft goes 

over three warp ends and under 
one warp end. This is also 
called a weft-faced twill. Lift 
harness 1 for the first weft, 
harness 2 for the second weft, 
harness 3 for the third weft, 
and harness 4 for the fourth 
weft. Continue for 21% in. of 
each color. 

3/1 twill—The weft goes 

over one warp end and under 
three warp ends. This is also 
called a warp-faced twill. Lift 
harnesses 1, 2, and 3 for the 
first weft; 2, 3, and 4 for the 
second; 3, 4, and 1 for the 
third; and 4, 1, and 2 for the 
fourth. Continue for 2% in. of 
each color. 

Herringbone twill—This 
sequence is eight wefts long. 
Lift the harnesses in this 
order: 1 and 2, 2 and 38, 3 and 4, 
4 and 1, 2 and 3, 1 and 2, 

1 and 4, 3 and 4. Continue 

for 2% in. of each color. 
Broken twill—lIn this 
sequence the twill lines are 
obscured, and the fabric 

looks textured rather than 
patterned. Lift harnesses 1 
and 2, 2 and 3, 1 and 4, 3 and 4 
for 2% in. of each color. 

If you have more warp left, 
try some of these structures 
with different yarns. O 
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by Elizabeth 
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Surprise. They don’t. 


Circular needles come in several lengths. I 


use a 24 


is a wondrous 


he circular needle 
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in. needle for garment bodies, skirts, 


When both sleeves and body have ber 
worked to the wanted length to the under- 


a \ 


¥. 


blankets, and afghans, and a 16-in. needle 


| the four, and sometimes five, nee- 
’ dles used for making prehistoric 


arms, the pieces can be assembled on the 
body’s 24-in. needle and continued in the 
round to the neck; all that’s left to sew up 


for sleeves, hats, and baby sweaters. Cuffs 
and socks are more easily made on four 
needles or on the dinky 11'%-in. needles 


that have reappeared on the market aftera 





socks and stockings (the earliest 


known hand knits). Like four needles, it 


are the underarms. My daughter Meg and I 


have devised, or revised, shoulder 
methods over the past 20 years, 


enables one to avoid those two bugbears of 
so many knitters, sewing up and purling. 
With it, one achieves that miracle, a seam- 


-shaping 
and some 


sad lapse of many years. All very well, you 


say, circular bodies and sleeves make sense, 
but they still must be sewn together. 


of them are pretty involved. The raglan, 


less garment, possible only in knitted fabric. 
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however, is one of the simplest and best- 
looking, and this is the one I will give you. 

Start off with a swatchcap (a swatch the 
size of a cap) to measure your gauge. With 
the wool you have chosen for your sweater, 
cast on about 80 sts on a 16-in. circular 
needle of the size you estimate will give 
you the fabric you want. (Worsted weight 
uses about a size 5 or size 6 needle for 4 sts 
to the inch, while a bulky handspun may 
need a size 10% needle to get 2% sts to the 
inch.) Join, being careful not to twist the 
stitches on the needle, and work around 
for an inch or so in k2, p2 rib. If you are 
anxious to start your sweater, you may skip 
the k2, p2 rib and launch right into the 
stitch you want for your sweater. Whether 
it be plain stocking stitch, two-color pat- 
tern knitting, Aran, or texture stitch, the 
stitch you knit is a factor in determining 
your gauge. 

After 3 in. to 4 in. of knitting, pull the 
needle out. Lay the swatch flat, and puff at 
it gently with a steam iron—don't iron it, 
just puff. Get out a stiff ruler (measuring 
tapes are notoriously unreliable) and place 
two pins vertically in the knitted fabric, 
exactly 4 in. apart. Now honestly count the 
exact number of stitches (even the frac- 
tions of a stitch, if necessary) between the 


Double increase for sleeve 


- 2nd increase 


A. Knit 2 together (k2tog). K1. B. Slip, slip, knit (ssk): 
Slip 2 sts separately knitwise, insert tip of left needle 


into them, and knit together. 





Slip 2 together (sl2tog) knitwise; k 1; 
pass 2 slipped stitches over (p2sso). 
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pins. Divide the number of stitches by 4. 
You guessed it. The result is your personal 
and private gauge of stitches to 1 in., with 
this wool and this size needle. At this point 
you may either finish your cap or, armed 
with the knowledge of your gauge, charge 
into the seamless sweater. 


The body—Use one of the recipient’s favor- 
ite-fitting sweaters to determine size infor- 
mation. Lay the sweater out flat and mea- 
sure it across the chest. Double the number 
of inches, and you have the circumference 
of the sweater. Multiply this number by 
your gauge, and you have the key number 
of stitches, or K, for your sweater body. 

All sweater measurements are percent- 
ages of this number, thus the term Eliza- 
beth’s Percentage System (EPS) for this 
method of designing sweaters. For exam- 
ple, let’s say we're knitting a sweater 40 in. 
in circumference, and our gauge is 5 sts/in. 
Our K number is 40 x 5, or 200 sts. 

I will, however, start by casting on 10% 
fewer than K, or 180 sts, because the lower 
edge of the sweater is to be in k2, p2 rib, 
which should be close-fitting. If the recipi- 
ent is very slim-hipped, I might go to a 
smaller size needle for the ribbing. If sub- 
tracting 10% from K leaves you with a 


number of stitches not divisible by 4, add 
or subtract one or two stitches to make it 
so. Now your calculations are all but done, 
and you can sail into the knitting. On the 
24-in. needle, cast on K less 10%. Check 
carefully to see that the stitches are not 
twisted on the needle, join, and work around 
in k2, p2 rib. 

Rib for as long as you can stand it—at 
least 4 in. to 5 in. for an elastic lower edge. 
Now change to your pattern stitch. Increase 
to 100% of K in the first round after the 
ribbing by increasing 1 st every 9 sts (k9, 
m[make]1). Mark the sweater’s exact side 
“seams” with safety pins and start working 
up the body. You can add elegant refine- 
ments, such as short rows across the back, 
slight side shaping, and phony seams as 
you work the body; my third book, Knit- 
ting Workshop, gives instructions for doing 
these things. After you have worked up the 
body for 5 in. or 6 in., slip the work off the 
needle, lay it out as flat and unstretched 
as possible, and measure it across to deter- 
mine if your gauge is accurate. If your sweat- 
er is an inch or two too large, don’t worry, 
as sweaters should be loose, and you can 
make it slightly narrower by blocking it 
longer. If your sweater is too narrow, in- 
crease the necessary number of stitches 


Elizabeth’s percentage system 
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2 slipped sts A. 


for yoke sweaters 


33% of K 


20% of K 
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40% of K 
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90% of K 


K = number of stitches in body circumference. 


Joining sleeves and body 


With 24-in. needle, knit across front of sweater, around 
one sleeve, across sweater back, and around other sleeve. 


8% from body and 8% from 
/{ sleeve on wool holders. 
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evenly on either side of the marked side 
stitches. Continue knitting, and when the 
body is long enough to the underarm, set it 
aside and start the sleeves. 


Sleeves—Cast on 20% of K (in our example 
40 sts) on an 11'%-in. circular needle (or on 
4 needles), and rib perhaps 50 rounds fora 
turned-back cuff. Change to stocking stitch 
(or to your pattern stitch), and mark the 
center of the first 3 sts with a safety pin. 
Using any method you like, increase 1 st 
on each side of the 3 sts every Sth round, 
to gradually widen the sleeve to the upper 
arm. I prefer to make a firm backward loop 
over the right needle before and after the 
3 sts. I twist each loop in opposite direc- 
tions (see drawing at top left, facing page), 
but you don’t have to. Continue increasing 
2 sts every 5th round, changing to the 16-in. 
needle when there are enough stitches to 
go around it, until you have 33% of K (66 sts 
in our example). Work straight to the wanted 
length of the underarm. 
Make the other sleeve. 


Assembly—Now comes the most fascinat- 
ing part of the whole procedure. At each 
underarm of body and sleeves, place 8% of 
K on pieces of yarn, to wait. These under- 


Neck shaping 


Back 
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Front 


Neck shaping begins when sleeve stitches 
equal 5% of K. Neck-front stitches, ex- 
cept for 2%% on each side of front, are 
put on holder. Knit back and forth on 
circular needle, continuing raglan decrease. 


arm stitches will be woven together later, 
forming seamless underarms. 

With the 24-in. needle, Knit across the 
front of the body to the 8%s at one under- 
arm. Now knit the sleeve off its 16-in. nee- 
dle onto the 24-in. needle. Work across the 
back until you bump into the other 8%s, 
and knit the other sleeve onto the needle. 
All body and sleeve stitches, except the 
four 8%s at the underarms, are now on the 
24-in. needle (see drawing at bottom right, 
facing page). Work straight for 1 in. to 114 in. 
With safety pins, mark the four points where 
body and sleeves meet. 

Now begin the raglan shaping. Work a 
double decrease (decrease 1 st on each side 
of the marked stitches every 2nd round), 
making sure the center stitch remains con- 
stant. Use any double decrease you like. I 
like k2tog, k1, ssk (slip, slip, Knit) or sl2tog 
knitwise, k1, p2sso (pass 2 slipped stitches 
over), Shown in the photos below and the 
drawings on the facing page. When the 
sleeve stitches have been reduced to 5% of 
K (10 sts in our example), it is time to 
shape the back of the neck. 

Place the neck-front stitches on a piece 
of wool, except for 242% of K (half of the 
remaining sleeve stitches, or 5 sts in our 
example) at either side of the front. These 


Decreases 


212%s will be decreased away on successive 
back-and-forth rows, forming vertical sel- 
vages at each side. As you knit and purl 
back these rows, continue the raglan de- 
creases every 2nd row. When the sleeves 
and the 212%s at the neck-front edges have 
been used up, the end is near. 

Knit up the neck-side selvage stitches, 
knit the neck-front stitches from the piece 
of wool back onto the needle, and you are 
ready to continue around on all stitches in 
k2, p2 rib for a good inch. (You may want 
to switch back to the 16-in. needle for 
this.) The neck opening will be roughly 
40% of K (80 sts in our example). Cast off 
loosely in k2, p2. It is a good idea to ease 
elastic thread through the inside of the 
neck to keep it snug. Weave (or Kitchener- 
stitch) the underarms, darn in all ends, 
and wear with pride. 

Now listen: This is knitting, which is by 
nature elastic. The percentages I’ve given 
are guidelines; one or two stitches too many 
or too few don’t matter. Good knitting. OU 


Elizabeth Zimmermann is the author of Knit- 
ting Without Tears, Knitter’s Almanac and 
Knitting Workshop, which is also on VHS via- 
eotape. All are avauable from Schoolhouse 
Press, 6899 Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466. 
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‘Decreases for rhgian 
shaping began WV in. to 
1% in. above sleeve and 
body join 


When sleeve stitches have been used up, pick up neck-side selvage 
stitches and neck-front stitches, and knit around in k2, p2. 


Sleeve Sleeve 
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selvage stitches 
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Neck-front stitches 
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knitwise, k1, p2sso (bottom). 
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4 The magical effect of 
stitching multicolored 
bits of glass 


by Wendy Ellsworth 





learned the fundamentals of mak- 
ing beaded leather purses by the 
fee light of kerosene lamps in a log 
= ,cabin 10,800 ft. up the back of As- 

ae” pen Mountain in Colorado. My de- 
signs have evolved since 1970, but I con- 
tinue to sew leather and beads into 
functional, decorative purses. 

I begin each purse by developing the bead- 
ed design that will be its visual focus, stitch- 
ing the beads directly onto cut leather pieces. 
I select beads from an infinite variety of 
sizes, colors, and facets, much as a painter 
would select from a palette of oils. My in- 
tent is to create a visual dance of color and 
light that reflects the intensity of moun- 
tain colors, the power of a desert sunset, or 
the delicate twinkle of a clear night sky. 





Materials—My smooth glass seed beads are 
made in France, Italy, Germany, and Ja- 
pan. They are sized by degree. The larger 
the degree, the smaller the bead. I use 11°, 
13°,14°, and 16° beads for my bags. An 11° 
bead is about the size of a grain of millet; a 
16° bead is slightly larger than a poppy- 
seed. To give the finished pieces vitality, 
sparkle, and excitement, I also add light- 
reflecting faceted cut-glass beads from 
Czechoslovakia. As with yarn colors, bead 
colors will vary with dye lots. These vari- 
ations can be distracting in a solid back- 
ground area but advantageous in intricate 
design details. Some bead colors will fade 
or rub off, particularly pinks and purples. 

Bead lots can be slightly off-size; and 
within a bead lot, the widths of individual 
beads and the sizes of their holes vary. Beads 
usually come from the manufacturer on 
lengths of string and are sold wholesale by 
weight. For retail, a kilo of strung beads 
will be divided into 20-in.-long hanks, or 
groups of 12 strings of beads. A kilo of 11° 
beads yields about 22 hanks; a kilo of 14° 
beads, 39 hanks. Beads can also be bought 
unstrung in small packages. 

I keep a supply of loose beads in small 
bottles, one for each color. Medicine bot- 
tles or baby-food jars are perfect. When I’m 
working, I pour some beads into the lids so 
I can easily pick them up on my needle. If 
I spill a lidful, the raised lip on the edge of 
my work table keeps them off the floor. 


Wendy Ellsworth assembles ornamental purses 
from beads and skins. Facing page, counter- 
clockwise from upper left: The central man- 
dala on this buffalo-hide purse (1973) was 
beaded on felt, then appliquéd on. A brilliant 
desert-sunset appliqué is laced to the elk hide 
purse (1982). The phoenix appliqué is laced to 
a burgundy vesting leather (1985). The appli 
quéed dragon evening bag (1983), in metallic- 
finish vesting leather, and the white shirting- 
leather pouch with appliqué and surface 
beading (1982) are edge-wrapped. 


At right, with shirting suede pulled drum tight 
in an embroidery hoop, Ellsworth chooses 


beads for an applique form. 
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Nickel-plated beading needles from Eng- 
land, like beads, decrease in size as the 
numbers increase from No. 10 to No. 16. I 
can pass a No. 11 or No. 12 needle through 
the hole of an 11° bead. For a 13° bead, I 
need a No. 16 needle. Beading needles are 
much more flexible than standard sewing 
needles, and they taper at the eye. Of the 
two lengths available, the longer needles 
are extremely flexible and useful for work- 
ing on a bead loom. I prefer the shorter 
ones, however, as they are less likely to 
bend too far and break. 

Nylon Belding Corticelli monocord thread, 
which is strong and won’t fray as cotton 
will, comes in many sizes. Size A is the fin- 
est, size D is medium, and size DD is heavy. 
The chart below gives needle, thread, and 
bead sizes that I have found work well to- 
gether. If I will be passing needle and thread 
twice through the hole of a bead to lock it 
in place, as I often do, I use the smaller 
size needle and thread. Because of the un- 
avoidable variations, however, not all beads 
in a given size will allow this double pas- 
sage, so I pick carefully through the beads 
to find ones that will. 


Needle size Thread size Bead size 

11 (short) B, D, F, DD 10°, 11°, 12° 

12 (short) B, D, F, DD 12°, 13°, 14°, 16° 
13 (long) B, D, F, DD 10°, 11°, 12° 

16 (long) A, 0, B 12°, 13°, 14°, 16° 


Beading supplies can be bought from the 
Western Trading Post in Denver, CO, and 
from various stores in the bead district in 
New York City (see list of bead suppliers on 
page 53). I have been known to go into New 
York looking for one particular type of bead 
and to come home with 15 lb. or 20 Ib. 
loaded into my day pack. 

The type of leather I cut and sew is as 
important as the beads are to my finished 
purses. In Colorado, I found split hides of 
chrome-tanned elk, deer, cow, and buffalo 
in natural tans and browns. Since moving 
East, I have been choosing from a greater 
selection. Brightly colored chrome-tanned 
cowhides with a metallic finish make ex- 
quisite evening purses. Finished cowhide 
vesting is a soft, full-grained, shiny glove 
leather, which is elegant for daytime purses. 
And I use thin, supple, chrome-tanned shirt- 


ing suedes, available in a wide range of col- 
ors, for lining each purse. 


Beading techniques—I have developed sev- 
eral beading techniques. To make a self- 
contained beaded circular design to later 
apply to the purse leather, I stretch a thin 
piece of suede leather over an embroidery 
hoop, pulling it drum tight. Like a quilter 
or an embroiderer, I need a taut platform 
to work on and easy access to both sides of 
the piece. Keeping an even tension on the 
leather also helps prevent the beads from 
buckling up when I remove the piece from 
the hoop. 

Often I sketch the outline of my design 
right onto the leather, thereby creating 
guidelines for sewing the beads. I double 
my thread for strength, double-knotting it 
at the end, and pierce up through the suede 
with the needle. Then I pick up one, two, 
or three beads from my jar lids, with the 
needle point. To find the natural spacing 
of the beads and keep them from buckling 
up later, I lay the thread and beads flat 
along the surface where I want them to go. 
I use the last bead that was strung as a 
guide to push the needle back down 
through the suede. Then [ pull the thread 
snug. If I am beading along a line, I come 
back to the surface of the work between 
the last two beads and pass the needle 
through the hole of the last bead, thus 
locking the beads securely in place. I check 
that the thread is evenly taut on the sur- 
face and underneath so the beads won’t 
loosen. I tie off the ends of each doubled 
thread in a square knot on the back. 

When I have finished the beading, I take 
the work off the hoop and trim the suede 
close to the beaded form, leaving just enough 
suede around the edge to attach the shape 
to the body of the purse. I first glue the 
appliqué in position with a craftsman’s ce- 
ment such as Barge. Then to finish it, I 
either sew individual beads around the edge 
of the form in a simple running stitch, 
piercing both pieces of leather, or I pre- 
punch and hand-lace the form to corre- 
sponding holes punched on the purse front. 

I’ve also begun beading directly onto the 
surface of the purse. I use one of two meth- 
ods. If I am working with vesting leather or 
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Beading along a line through supple suede 
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Beading along a line through thick top-grain leather 
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To make the locking stitchin Brigight! line peading. Ellsworth brings the needle up and passes it 


once again through the last bead. 


Edge-beading a soft leather appliqué to a 
thicker leather calls for a size 12 beading nee- 
dle and size 24 thread to just penetrate the top 
grain of the heavy leather and pierce the ap- 
plique. After three or four beads are strung, 
Elsworth locks the work in place. 
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other very thin leather, I pierce its surface 
with a regular beading needle and work 
my design the same way I would on the 
hoop. If the purse is a thick, top-grain leather 
such as split cowhide or elk hide, I do not 
try to pierce through the 3mm thickness of 
the hide. Instead, I make a knot, pass the 
needle through only the top grain, about 
iJmm, and then pick up as many beads as I 
want on my needle. I carefully take a small 
backstitch, again through the top grain, 
then through the hole of the last bead, as 
shown in the drawing at top left. It is im- 
portant to penetrate the full 1mm of top 
grain to prevent the stitch from tearing 
out. If it does tear out, I string another 
bead so I have a fresh place to stitch fur- 
ther down the line. 

Another technique I developed for sur- 
face design combines elements of the two 
methods described above. In my dragon 
purse, for example, I began by stretching a 
thin piece of green shirting suede over a 
small embroidery hoop and drawing the 
outline and details of the dragon’s head. I 
beaded his features, piercing through the 
suede backing. Then I removed the embel- 
lished suede from the hoop and trimmed 
the head close to the edges. After cutting 
the body of the dragon from earth-red suede, 
I appliquéd it to the surface of the purse, 
first gluing it in place, then beading along 
its edges. Rather than pierce both layers, 
with three or four beads on the thread, I 
stitched through only the top grain of the 
purse leather and then up through the ap- 
pliquéd piece. I locked this stitch in place 
by going underneath the last bead in line 
and pulling the thread tight (see photo and 
drawing at bottom left). I could then con- 
tinue beading in a straight line without 
having to go through the hole of the pre- 
vious bead again. 

aAt this point, I sew the pieces of the 
purse together. I line each piece with con- 
trasting or complementary leather—usually 
a soft, supple shirting suede or pigskin. I 
attach the lining pieces to the pattern pieces 
by gluing each pair back-to-back with crafts- 
man’s cement, which makes the purse firm, 
but not stiff. Gluing also prevents the lin- 
ing from slipping out of place when the 
pieces are punched for lacing or sewn to- 
gether. There are two layers of leather in 
each pattern piece, so to pierce all four lay- 
ers when I sew two pieces together by hand, 
I need a glover’s needle, which is faceted 
at the tip. Since the needle must also pass 
through the center of the beads, and I 
need 11° beads, I stitch the purse together 
with the smallest size glover’s needle—No. 9. 
But even so, I often find myself picking 
through the beads one by one, looking for 
those with large enough center holes. This 
can be a most frustrating task. 

To bead the purse together, I wrap the 
edge with beads, as follows: The two pat- 
tern pieces are together, right sides out. I 
thread my glover’s needle with at least size D 
nylon thread and bring it to the surface 
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about % in. from the edge of one of the 
pattern pieces. Then I add enough beads to 
wrap over both edges, and with the aid of 
my silver thimble, I bring the needle through 
all four layers of leather, ending up on the 
surface right next to where I began. I con- 
tinue edge-wrapping until the pattern pieces 
have been completely sewn together along 
their exposed edges. This process also en- 
tails selecting beads individually so [ll end 
up with units as uniformly sized as possi- 
ble. Regularity is important at this stage, 
as I want the stitch size to be consistent— 
the needle always entering at % in. from 
the edge—for a neat finish. 

To add an element of surprise and to finish 
each purse, I often include touches of beaded 
details in the interiors. For example, thread- 
ing my glover’s needle with size B or D ny- 
lon thread in black or white, I bead along 
the top edge of any inner pattern piece. My 
locking technique allows the beads to flow 
along the upper edge in a straight line. As 
shown in the lower half of the drawing at 
right, I pass the needle through the thick- 
ness of leather, add on three or four beads, 
and again pass the needle through the leath- 
er close to the top edge. I bring the needle 
around and underneath the last bead, then 
pull tightly before continuing until the en- 
tire edge is beaded. 

It may take me up to 50 hours of hand- 
work to complete a large purse. I am not 
concerned with the whims of fashion, but 
rather with the continuing relationship of 
my purses to the women who wear them. I 
definitely prefer creating work for specific 
clients, and I particularly enjoy integrating 
colored beads and leathers to create an ob- 
ject of adornment that becomes an exten- 
sion of its owner. O 


Wendy Ellsworth lives and works in Bucks 
County, near Quakertown, PA. Photos 
pages 51-53 by David Ellsworth. 


Bead suppliers 

Har-man Importing Corp. 

16 W. 37th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 947-1440 

Wholesale only. Will mail-order. No 
catalog. Large selection of glass beads; also 
rhinestones and jewels. 


Sheru Enterprises, Inc. 

49 W. 38th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 730-0766 

Wholesale and retail. No catalog. Many 
different types of beads, not just glass. 


Western Trading Post 

P.O. Box 9070 

Denver, CO 80209 

(303) 777-7750 

Wholesale and retail. Mail-order from 
excellent catalog. Beads, thread, needles, etc. 


York Novelty Co. 
10 W. 37th St. 
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Edge-wrapping is a decorative way to assemble the pieces of a purse and finish the edges all at 
once. Elsworth finds that a small glover’s needle, faceted at the tip, makes it easier to pierce the 
layers of leather. 


New York, NY 10018 
(212) 594-7040 
Wholesale and retail. No catalog. 
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The Tuxedo 
100 Years Later 


Do clothes still make the man’? 


by Cathy Shufro 


century ago this month, the 
young heir to the Lorillard 
; Tobacco fortune was ponder- 

m“ “i” ing what to wear to the Au- 
tumn Ball, the all-important first dance of 
the season at an exclusive private commu- 
nity not far from New York City. Young 
Griswold Lorillard should really have had 
little to think about. Proper dress for a ball 
in October of 1886 was rigidly prescribed: 
white tie and tails. But Lorillard had some- 
thing up his sleeve, and he enlisted the 
help of his English tailor. 

The night of the dance, word spread quick- 
ly up and down the ballroom: Griswold 
Lorillard had arrived in a jacket without 
tails. The next day, a gossip columnist de- 
scribed Lorillard as “looking for all the 
world like a royal footman.” The journal- 
ist’s censure, however, made little impres- 
sion on the world. The tailless coat was 
quickly adopted. Griswold Lorillard’s esca- 
pade that night in Tuxedo Park, NY, has 
radically altered what men have worn on 
formal occasions ever since. 

A century later, the coat named for its 
place of origin has supplanted white tie 
and tails for all but the most formal occa- 
sions. The tuxedo’s popularity has 
spawned a formalwear industry generating 
more than a half billion dollars in sales 
and rentals annually in the United States. 
Each year, more than a half million tuxedo 
jackets and matching pants are produced. 

The black-tie business is booming, but 
Lorillard must share the credit with Ron- 
ald Reagan and Princess Diana. Between 
1981, the year of Reagan’s inauguration, 
and the end of 1985, sales and rental rev- 
enues for the tuxedo increased by 50%, ac- 
cording to the Men’s Formalwear Associ- 
ation. “Our president makes dressing in 
formalwear look as comfortable as wearing 
jodhpurs and a plaid shirt,” says Harvey 
Weinstein, president of West Mill Clothes 
in Manhatten, makers of the Lord West la- 
bel and second largest tuxedo manufactur- 
er in the nation. Presidents seem to have 
as formidable an influence on fashion as 
they do on politics. Weinstein recalls that 
shortly after President John F. Kennedy 
attended a Fourth of July reception wear- 
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ing a black tuxedo jacket rather than the 
usual summer white, the sale of white din- 
ner jackets “hit rock bottom.” Twenty-five 
years later, the white dinner jacket is just 
beginning to reappear. 

“There’s been a return to formality [in 
weddings] since the ultimate formal wed- 
ding, Lady Diana Spencer’s,” reports Mil- 
dred Martini, associate editor of Bride’s 
magazine. In 1984, four years after Lady 
Di’s marriage to Prince Charles, a Bride’s 
poll showed that 96% of bridegrooms wore 
formal attire. (Gray tuxedos were most pop- 
ular, then black, then white tie and tails.) 
Madonna, the pop singer whose working 
wardrobe is less than conventional, wore a 
formal gown when she wed actor Sean Penn 
last year. Penn wore a tuxedo. Martini ex- 
pects that men will continue to dress up 
for the big event. 

This is welcome news to the purveyors of 
formalwear, for whom a young bride’s fancy 
is serious business. Wedding clothes bring 
in from 60% to 75% of rental income. Bride- 
grooms and wedding ushers, along with 
prom-bound high school boys, guests at 
charity balls, and the like, spend more than 
$500 million each year to rent tuxedos—at 
$30 to $70 a shot. According to Bride’s, 
the average wedding budget allots $290 to 
outfit the men in formal attire. 

“In the sixties we were seeing young peo- 
ple getting married in jeans on beaches, or 
jumping out of helicopters,” says Daniel 
Mark Smith, spokesman for Gingiss For- 
malwear Centers, a Chicago-based chain with 
235 outlets renting 1.1 million tuxedos an- 
nually. Now, according to Smith, young men 
yearn to look successful—which translates 
to traditional. “That swing from hippies to 
yuppies has been very profitable for our 
business,” he says. 


What the purist wears—The tuxedo has 
changed very little in the century since 
Lorillard made his grand entrance at the 
Tuxedo Club. From time to time, the vicis- 
situdes of fashion cause lapels to wax or 
wane, and the vest is replaced with a 
cummerbund, or vice versa. Essentially, how- 
ever, the traditionalist has only a few 
choices when selecting a tuxedo. 


The term tuxedo refers to the evening 
jacket, but it also refers to the complete 
outfit of jacket, black trousers with satin 
stripe, and black bow tie. The jacket, with 
its distinguishing lack of tails, may be sin- 
gle- or double-breasted. The lapels, which 
are faced with grosgrain or satin, may be 
either peaked or shawl-style. A peaked la- 
pel comes to a point at the outer edge and 
extends slightly beyond the collar bottom, 
leaving a narrow gap between the lapel and 
collar bottom. A shaw) collar is a rolled- 
back collar without separate lapels, which 
extends from the waist around the neck. 
The collar’s outer edge is smooth, without 
peaks or notches. 

The trousers are made of the same fabric 
as the jacket, and the outside trouser seams 
are covered with stripes of satin or gros- 
grain that match the lapel facings. Having 
cuffs on the trousers is anathema. Cuffs 
originated as mud guards, and in theory at 
least, a man in evening dress need not con- 
cern himself with such mundane matters. 

The proper color for a tuxedo is black, or 
for the man with a taste for the esoteric, 
midnight blue. Midnight blue, popularized 
in the 1920s by the Prince of Wales, is said, 
curiously, to appear blacker than black un- 
der artificial light. Menswear designer and 
fashion writer Alan Flusser calls the dis- 
covery of the color “among the great sarto- 
rial inspirations of that bygone era.” A good 
tuxedo is made of pure wool, usually a 
lightweight worsted. In summer, a white 
jacket that’s made of tropical-weight wor- 
sted (6 oz./yd. to 8 oz./yd.) is acceptable. 

A convention of formal male dress is 
that the waistband should not show. In a 
tuxedo, the waist is covered by a cummer- 
bund or vest (also called a waistcoat) made 
of the same fabric as the rest of the suit. 
The cummerbund, currently more popular 
than the vest, is a pleated sash copied by 
the British from native Indian costume. 
(The word cummerbund is Hindi in origin.) 
Small pockets for stashing one’s opera ticket 
used to be sewn into cummerbund pleats, 
and therefore it is still customary to wear 
the pleats facing up. 

The shirt worn with the tuxedo may have 
a standard turndown collar or a wing col- 
lar, which is recommended only for men 
with long necks. The wing collar is a stand- 
up band collar with a front opening and 
two small corners, or wings, turned down 
under the chin. The die-hard traditionalist 
prefers that the wing collar detach from 
the shirt, the idea being that only a detach- 
able collar can be kept truly pristine. The 
shirt front is fastened with studs, often 
mother-of-pearl, white gold, or black onyx, 
rather than with buttons. The tuxedo is 
generally worn with a black bow tie. (Hence, 
the term black tie, the code phrase on invi- 
tations indicating that male guests are ex- 
pected to appear in tuxedos.) 

The tuxedo is correctly worn after six or 
after dark, whichever comes first. Bride- 
grooms do not adhere to this rule, says 
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Smith, who wouldn't be caught dead in a 
tuxedo before dark. Despite his efforts and 
the admonition by etiquette writer Miss 
Manners that “wearing black tie in day- 
light is no way to start a marriage,” the 
1984 Bride’s survey revealed that 62% of 
formally dressed bridegrooms wore tuxedos, 
even though only 27% of the formal wed- 
dings took place in the evening. The cor- 
rect daytime equivalent of the tuxedo is 
the stroller, a semiformal man’s suit jacket, 
similar to a tuxedo jacket, but without sat- 
in or grosgrain facing on the lapels, and 
gray striped trousers. 

The after-six rule and all the other pre- 
scriptions and proscriptions that govern the 
tuxedo make it a kind of male uniform. 
“Male attire in general is a uniform,” says 
fashion sociologist Ruth Rubinstein, pro- 
fessor at the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy in New York City. The reason, she says, 
is that when men dress up “together they 
are forming the group, the solidarity of 
maleness. Men wouldn’t dare look differ- 
ent.” According to Rubinstein, a woman’s 
job is to enhance her charms as an individ- 
ual, and so women have no equivalent of 
the male uniform. In fact, she says, “If two 
women wear the same dress, forget it!” 


To rent or not to rent—The consummately 
well-dressed gentleman will have his tux- 
edo custom-made. (Said gentleman is more 
likely to call the garment a dinner suit 
than a tuxedo. Europeans call it a smok- 
ing.) Manhattan’s Tony Dunhill Tailors will 
make up a dinner suit of wool-barathea 
cloth, stitched entirely by hand, for $2,500. 

Those preferring to spend that $2,500 
elsewhere can buy a ready-to-wear tuxedo 
for about $375. The more common route, 
recommended for anyone who wears a tux- 
edo fewer than three times a year, is to a 
formalwear rental shop. 

Tuxedo manufacturers try to invest the 
rented tuxedo with prestige by enlisting 
the help of big-name designers and televi- 
sion heroes, Bill Blass and Yves St. Laurent 
design (or approve designs for) lines of tux- 
edos made by After Six of Philadelphia, 
the country’s largest tuxedo maker; West 
Mills Clothes sells Lord West styles by Pierre 
Cardin and Robert Stock. After Six fea- 
tures Dynasty character Adam Carrington 
as a model for its Dynasty Collection. After 
Six also offers a Miami Vice line in hot 
pastels, such as flamingo and purple haze, 
that are certain to horrify the traditional- 
ist but are popular with brides-to-be who 
like the ushers’ outfits to match the brides- 
maids’ dresses. 

The rental customer is equipped with a 
suit, a shirt, studs, a cummerbund or vest, 
and a tie. Most stores also rent or sell other 
accoutrements: suspenders, colored hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, simulated top hats made 
of fiberboard, walking sticks, hosiery, and 
even shoes because, as Gingiss Formalwear’s 
Smith says, “There’s nothing worse than see- 
ing a guy in a tuxedo with penny loafers on.” 
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Rental shops can fit men great and small, 
of various shapes, by mixing one size jacket 
with a different size pants. Manufacturers 
usually send garments from a single dye 
lot so all jackets and trousers will match. 
A pair of clips on the outer edges of the 
waistband allows the pants to be gathered 
in or let out a full size. Thus, a pair of 
pants marked size 34 can be adjusted to fit 
sizes 33 and 35. Jacket sleeves are also de- 
signed with rentals in mind. Instead of be- 
ing tailored with the conventional barrel 
cuff, the sleeves telescope, or taper, so that 
they look presentable at various lengths. 

A manufacturer can glance at a suit on 
the sewing table and tell whether it is des- 
tined for the department store or rental 
shop, based on details of tailoring. For the 
rest of us, who may be curious to know 
whether a man rents or owns his tuxedo, 
there is a nearly foolproof clue: the num- 
ber of buttons on the sleeve. A rental gar- 
ment usually has only one plastic button 
on each sleeve. The reason: It’s easier to 
remove and resew a single button when- 
ever the sleeve is taken up or let down to 
fit the man renting the jacket. A tuxedo 
jacket made for retail usually has three or 
four fabric-covered buttons. And a great 
deal, indeed, hangs on that distinction. 


A symbol of democracy?—The American 
Formalwear Association’s public-relations 
literature reads: “One night in a tuxedo, 
whatever your social standing, allows the 
wearer to shine, to feel special. . . allowing 
us to fulfill our fantasy—the dream of be- 
ing king for the night.” The formalwear in- 
dusty celebrates the tuxedo as “a symbol 
of democracy.” “We like to call it the great 
equalizer of elegance,” says association 
spokeswoman Antoinette Fitapelli. “No one 
really knows who is the baker, who is the 
candlestick maker, who is the corporate 
executive... .It makes every man feel that 
he has achieved. He feels special. Any Ameri- 
can can go and rent this garment.” 
There’s the rub. Corporate executives don’t 
like to be confused with candlestick mak- 
ers. Since anybody can drive down to the 
shopping mall and rent a tuxedo, it’s los- 
ing its value as a status symbol. Hence, a 
man must do more than wear a tuxedo to 
show he has arrived—he must own one. 
The rented tuxedo is “a phony status 
symbol,” according to Rubinstein. The so- 
phisticated observer will immediately no- 
tice the rental’s fatal flaw. “It’s the fit and 
the fabric that determine the quality of 
men’s appearance,” she says. “When you 
rent one, you can’t really get it to fit.” 
Hollister Lowe, owner of Manhattan’s Dun- 
hill Tailors finds the distinction in the very 
word tuxedo. “You don’t call it a tuxedo. 
You call it a dinner suit,” he says, sound- 
ing slightly annoyed. “A tuxedo is some- 
thing you rent.” = 


Cathy Shufro is a free-lance writer in Wood- 
bridge, CT. 





How they make tuxedos 


On the sixth floor of a 
venerable old building in lower 
Manhattan, the walls echo 
with the staccato tat-tat-tat of 
hundreds of sewing machines. 
Hlere, at West Mill Clothes, in a 
series of vast, brightly lit 
rooms, 450 workers produce 
several hundred thousand 
tuxedos a year. 

The huge workrooms filled 
with recent immigrants and the 
clatter of the machines 
mingling with traffic noises 
from the streets below recall 
an era when this building at 
18th St. and Fifth Ave. was 
at the heart of the men’s 
garment district—when lofts, 
basements, entire buildings, 
were filled with workers 
cutting and sewing. Now, in a 
Manhattan given over to 
luxurious offices and cramped, 
high-rent apartments, West 
Mill is the last large 
manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, the last vestige of a 
commercial culture that is 
dying. Better known by its 
label, Lord West, West Mill 
was founded in 1916 by 
Abraham Westreich, an 
Austrian immigrant, and his 
partner, Lawrence Miller 
(hence, the name West Mill). 
Today, Murray Westreich, the 
founder’s son, is vice president. 
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In a U-shaped arrangement 
of workrooms that links the 
freight-receiving elevators 
with the outgoing elevators, 
cutters, stitchers, and 
pressers pass 40-piece bundles 
from hand to hand or move 
them along by hand truck. 
Together, these workers 
perform as many as 200 tasks 
to turn fabric and lining into 
men’s formal jackets and 
trousers, producing hundreds 
of suits each day. 

The day I was there, they 
were piecing together tuxedos, 
tailcoats, and trousers in 
black, gray, and white (the 
most popular colors), in sizes 
ranging from boys’ size 3 to 
men’s size 60. (To picture a 
size 60, imagine Chicago Bears’ 
tackle William “the 
Refrigerator” Perry, who is 
6 ft. 2 in. tall and weighs 
304 lb. He wears a 58 long.) 
Stores have been ordering 
slightly smaller sizes than 
they did five years ago, says 
West Mill President Harvey 
Weinstein. He attributes this to 
the fact that men are 
exercising more. 

The work begins in the 
cutting room. Cutters stand 
beside 1 20-ft.-long tables, 
guiding cutting machines along 
the blue outlines of iron-on 


pattern sheets. The long blades 
slice through stacks of 40 
double plies of fabric. For a 
tuxedo jacket, workers cut 
pairs of fronts, backs, top 
sleeves, undersleeves, side 
bodies, and pocket flaps, as 
well as a single top collar and 
an upper breast pocket. For 
trousers, they cut pairs of 
fronts, backs, and front and 
back pockets, and a single 
waistband and fly. One suit 
requires about 3 yd. of fabric 
and 2 yd. of lining. 

Next to pure wool, the 
most common fabric for dark or 
black tuxedos is “Dacwool,” a 
blend of 55% Dacron polyester 
with 45% wool. Blends are 
also used for mid-shades (gray, 
blue, and brown), while 
white suits are sometimes made 
from 100% polyester. All- 
polyester suits can be washed, 
and they remain white longer 
than they would if dry-cleaned. 

After the pieces have been 
cut, they are meticulously 
labeled by size and by ply. 
Each piece is passed under an 
automatic puncher that 
attaches a ticket. Pieces from 
the same double ply are sewn 
into the same suit to ensure 
consistent shading; even 
fabric from a single dye lot is 
likely to vary in shading in 





different sections, according to 
Westreich. The fabric on a 
bolt of cloth is most likely to 
have the exact shading if it is 
in the same section of the 
fabric, so a suit is made 
entirely from a particular 
section of the bolt. 

In the sewing rooms, some 
workers stitch undersleeves to 
top sleeves; others sew 
together sleeve linings. Still 
others nearby make collars 
and pockets. One worker sews 
darts into jacket fronts, 
while another feeds jacket 
linings into machines that 
embroider “Pierre Cardin 
couture” in gold thread. 

Gesturing toward a row of 
pressing machines, Westreich 
comments, “Every time we 
sew a seam, we press it. That’s 
called underpressing.” Unlike 
men’s clothing, he says, most 
women’s clothing is not 
pressed until it is completed. 
“There is more workmanship 
in the cheapest made man’s 
suit than in the most 
expensive woman's suit. They 
get away with murder in the 
ladies’ field. How can you get 
the seam flat if you wait 
until the end?” 

Most tuxedo manufacturers 
get from 70% to 85% of their 
business from rental shops, 
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At West Mill Clothes, work on the tuxedo begins in the cutting room (facing page). The cutter 
guides a swing-arm machine through stacks of 40 double plies of fabric, along the blue outlines 
of the iron-on patterns. Each double ply—about 3 yd. of fabric—makes a suit. Above, more than 
200 workers machine-stitch the tuxedo parts together. Some workers may sew only sleeve lin- 
ings; others sew collars, or pockets, or topstitching. 





Early in the tuxedo-assembling process, jacket 
linings are embroidered with gold thread to 
read “Pierre Cardin couture.” Cardin is one 
of the Lord West tuxedo designers. 


The jacket pteces—edges, linings, fronts, backs, 
sleeves, facings, etc.—are pressed throughout 
the assembly process. The completed jacket is 
“finish-pressed” by machines shaped to the spe- 
cific sections of the garment, then touched up 
with hand-held irons before being shipped off 
to rental and retail shops. 


so companies like West Mill 
take pains to make the 
tuxedos look good while they 
last. (A rental suit can 
usually survive 50 to 65 
wearings and cleanings, or 
“turns,” before being retired. 
The most sorely mistreated 
are boys’ trousers, given the 
propensity of ring bearers to 
relieve the tedium of a wedding 
by climbing under tables or 
sliding across the dance floor 
on their Knees.) All parts of a 
rental garment are stitched, not | 
fused, to withstand the rigors 
of dry cleaning; fusibles tend to 
delaminate. Linings are cut 
full so they won’t pucker if 
they shrink during cleaning. 
When the suits are 
complete, workers sew in the 
labels requested by the stores 
and rental shops. A popular 
men’s-store label reads: 
“Formalwear by Lord West. 
Made in USA. Tailored for 
Barney’s New York”; a smaller 
store’s label omits the Lord 
West name: “The English Shop. 
New Canaan, Connecticut.” 
Seventy percent of West Mill’s 
suits will go to rental stores. 
Whereas suits were once 
sewn entirely by hand—around 
the collars, at the armholes 
and shoulders—the work at 
West Mill Clothes is now 
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- employees, who are unionized, 


_ Brooklyn. “In another two 


done by machines that imitate 
the look of hand stitching. 
“This is one way we've gotten 
efficient,” says Westreich. “I 
used to have sixty or seventy 
women sitting and stitching.” 
Now nine workers operate the 
“hand-stitch” machines. 
Efficiency has become 
crucial in the last few years. 
The formalwear business has 
blossomed, and West Mill has 
increased production by 
nearly 25%. The work, however, 
remains skilled. A new worker 
is trained for 2 to 3% months to 
learn a single operation. The 
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are paid by the piece. 
Westreich says that his 
company will move from 
Manhattan when its lease 
runs out in mid-1988. “There's 
very little manufacturing left 
in New York,” he says. “We’re 
not wanted at any price.” 
Office space rents for between 
two and four times as much 
as manufacturing space, he 
explains. Westreich hopes to 
move the plant to one of the 
other boroughs in New York 
City—perhaps Queens or 


or three years,” he says 
sadly, “I don’t think there’ll 
be anything manufactured 
in Manhattan.” —C.S. O 
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From the front, the line of the bodice draping, 
the hem of the asymmetrical overskirt, and 
the dropped waist create diagonals that lead 
the eye up, down, and back and forth across 
this silk-satin organza dress. From Tracy 
Mills’s 1984 spring/resort collection. 
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From the right, the dress appears to consist 
only of a fitted, draped bodice with a dropped 
waistand a full, mid-calflength overskirt. 
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A Iattle Blue Dress 


The meaning of timeless design 


by David Dobsevage 


xcellence of design and execu- 
tion distinguish luxury ready- 
to-wear from other clothing you 
can buy off the rack. Beautifully 
designed and meticulously constructed from 
fine fabrics, the halter dress from Tracy 
Mills’s 1984 spring/resort collection shown 
here is an excellent example of a garment 
that can be bought off the rack yet possess 
that quality of design and construction that 
you would expect to find in custom-made 
clothing. Tracy Mills is a New York designer 
whose fashions are almost exclusively day, 
dinner, and evening suits and dresses that 
range from luxurious casual wear to grand 
evening wear. 





Design—The drama of this cadet-blue silk- 
satin organza dress is the result of its dy- 
namic silhouette and the remarkable con- 
trast of textures and forms. The dress has 
an asymmetrical, fitted, draped bodice with 
a dropped waist. Its skirt consists of a 
straight, below-knee-length underskirt, a 
full-cut asymmetrical, semisheer overskirt; 
and two peplums. The line of the bodice, 
which is slightly full over the bust but fit- 
ted down to the dropped waist, continues 
smoothly to the straight underskirt. 

From the front, the overskirt sweeps down 
from the left to the right side, ending mid- 
calf. The slant of the bodice’s dropped waist, 
which rises from 8 in. below the waist on 
the right side to 2 in. below the waist on 
the left, echoes the dip of the overskirt 
and mirrors the angle of the draping on 
the bodice, which sweeps from the halter 
strap above the right side of the bust down 
toward the waist.on the left side. The diag- 
onal lines thus created lead one’s eye in a 
zigzag path up and down the dress. The 
full overskirt, which descends in soft pleats 
from shirring at the dropped waist, evokes 
an upside-down tulip petal. 

From the right side (photo at top right, 
facing page), the viewer of the garment 
sees only the full overskirt, which conceals 
the straight skirt and the wearer’s legs to 
the middle of the calf. From the left side, 
the fitted bodice, the straight skirt, and 
the wearer's legs appear columnlike, their 
line broken only by the full overskirt. 

The rich texture of the bodice draping 
contrasts with the smoothness of the straight 
underskirt and softly shirred, but smooth, 
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full overskirt. At the same time, the rich- 
ness of the bodice is balanced by the full- 
ness of the overskirt. The wearer can ad- 
just the bodice draping to fit her torso 
length or change the mood of the dress by 
sliding the fabric up or down on the halter 
straps. When the fabric is slid up, the V at 
the center front is higher, and the effect is 
more modest, though the draping is more 
sheer. When the draping fabric is lowered, 
the V is deeper and wider, and the draping 
is denser. 

At the left side, the peplum emerges from 
beneath the overskirt and hangs 4 in. be- 
low it, functioning as a second overskirt. It 
adds detail to the large overskirt and di- 
rects the viewer’s attention to the left hip. 
The right peplum, which is invisible under 
the overskirt, supports the overskirt and 
makes it stand away from the hips. 


Structure— Underneath the bodice draping 
is a closely fitted, boned bodice foundation 
that supports the bust as well as the drap- 
ing (see drawing on page 60). The bodice 
foundation is Empire-style, which means 
that it has a seam directly under the bust, 
allowing a close fit up to the bust. The 
plastic boning is flexible but maintains the 
bodice’s shape, preventing it from shorten- 
ing and riding up. 

The bodice draping, a single layer of silk- 
satin organza, is attached to the bodice 
foundation at the sides. The draping from 
the right side appears to converge at the 
small of the waist on the left side. The 
draping from the left side passes under the 
right bodice draping and seems to contin- 
ue to the right side seam but is actually 
caught in the Empire seam of the bodice 
foundation below the bust. The back bod- 
ice drapes across from one side seam to the 
other but dips gently at the top, following 
the line of the back-bodice neckline. 

The semisheer silk-satin organza is draped 
richly enough so that there are at least 
three layers of the fabric in every area of 
the bodice, thus completely hiding the boned 
bodice foundation underneath. Even though 
the bodice foundation is hidden by the 
draping, it is covered with silk-satin organza 
to ensure that the texture and color are 
consistent throughout the dress. 

The halter straps support only the bod- 
ice draping over and above the bust. They 


are attached to the bodice at the side seams 
under the arms, they pass through a tun- 
nel] in the draping on each side, and then 
they continue up to tie around the neck. 


Construction—The silk-satin dress fabric 
is plain silk organza (a transparent, wiry, 
plain-weave fabric) that was saturated after 
weaving with a liquid resin and calendered 
(pressed between rollers moving at differ- 
ent speeds) when dry to give it a satiny 
look. The dress has plain silk-organza under- 
layers where extra stiffness is needed (in 
the skirt, for example) and a rayon lining. 

The bodice fronts and backs are made 
separately. Each consists of an outer layer 
of silk-satin organza, a boning layer, and a 
rayon lining. The %4-in.-wide boning, which 
is sold in a cotton casing, is sewn to the 
boning layer of the foundation bodice, as 
shown in the drawing on page 60. The bon- 
ing layer is then sandwiched between the 
rayon lining and the silk-satin organza of 
the bodice foundation. 

The silk-satin organza pieces for the bod- 
ice draping are basted to the foundation 
pieces in soft pleats at the side seams. 
When the fronts and backs are stitched to- 
gether at the sides, the draping is held per- 
manently in place at the sides. Invisible 
hand tacking at the center front and back 
also holds the soft pleats in place and close 
to the body. The hand tacking is done with 
a minimum of stitches so the pleating will 
look as natural as possible. The lapped zip- 
per is sewn by hand to the left side seam 
with small, closely spaced blind stitches. 
The hand stitching leaves only a gentle de- 
pression in the shirring, instead of the harsh 
line that machine stitching would create. 

The large overskirt consists of an outer 
layer of silk-satin organza and an under- 
layer of silk organza. Before it is shirred at 
the waist and attached to the bodice, it 
forms an arc almost 4 yd. long. In addition 
to eliminating raw edges, the organza lin- 
ing gives the skirt extra stiffness so that it 
stands away from the straight skirt. 

The two peplums are sewn to each side 
at the dropped waist, just beneath the over- 
skirt. The right peplum, which, for stiff- 
ness, is made of three layers of plain silk 
organza overlocked together at the edges, 
is unnoticeable under the overskirt. The 
left peplum is constructed like the over- 
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The structure of a luxury 
ready-to-wear dress 
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turned under to enclose the raw edge and edgestitched again. 


skirt, with an outer layer of silk-satin or- 
ganza and an underlayer of silk organza. 

Beneath the straight underskirt’s silk- 
satin outer layer is a layer of silk organza 
and beneath that a rayon lining. The silk 
organza makes the straight skirt smooth 
and consistent in color and texture with 
the overskirt. The lining renders the skirt 
opaque, hides raw edges inside the skirt, 
and permits the hem to be handsewn to 
the lining only so the stitches aren’t visi- 
ble from the outside. 
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The overskirt and the left peplum are 
baby-hemmed. The baby hem (also called a 
pin hem) is a machine hem that finishes a 
scant ¥s in. wide and shows one row of ma- 
chine stitching from the right side, though 
it is made with two rows. 

Clothing design is the art of working with 
a two-dimensional material to create a three- 
dimensional garment. The meticulous con- 
struction of this dress is important, but its 
form is even more important. As in all lux- 
ury ready-to-wear, the design is tastefully 
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and sensitively body-conscious. The curved 
forms are built around, and echo, the body 
curves in a dramatic, yet subtle, manner. 
The economy and sophistication of the de- 
sign are impressive. This is a dress that 
takes shape on the wearer and, in so doing, 
enhances her and is enhanced by her. U 


David Dobsevage is a costumer at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York City. 
He has worked in haute couture and cos- 
tuming both in Paris and New York City. 
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Vermont’s 


Green 


Mountain 
Spinnery 


Commercial spinning 


on a small seale 


by Nan Levinson 


wet he Green Mountain Spinnery in 

.- Brattleboro, VT, is probably this 
country’s smallest spinnery. Mod- 
’ eled after mills in Ireland and Wales 
: and run as a cooperative, it pro- 
cesses only New England-grown wool. Even 
so, with the New England wool supply in- 
creasing by 15% to 20% yearly, Green Moun- 
tain can afford to be discriminating in its 
selection of fleece. 

As at larger spinneries, the first step in 
the spinning process is evaluating the fleece 
for staple length (length of the fibers), grade 
(thickness of the fibers), and cleanliness. 
This step usually takes place after spring 
shearing. As a service to breeders, Green 
Mountain custom-spins as little as 100 lb. 
of fleece (one tenth of what most New Eng- 
land spinneries require) so farmers can mar- 
ket wool products under their own labels. 

Scouring, or washing the raw fleece comes 
next. The fleece is steeped in successive 
baths of hot, soapy water and a rinse to re- 
move dirt and excess grease. Because of 
space limitations and safety concerns, most 
of the spinnery’s scouring and all of its 
dyeing are handled by a dye works in Rhode 
Island. After scouring, the fleece is either 
left its natural shade or dyed one of five 
basic colors with a chemical dye chosen for 
its uniformity of color and gentleness. To 
preserve its resiliency, the fleece is left in 
the dye vats for less time than in most 
commercial processes. 

The spinnery does its own scouring for 
its custom work in three consecutive tubs 
of 120°F to 130°F water, a mild laundry de- 
tergent, and no bleaching agent to retain 
as much lanolin as possible. Lanolin keeps 
the wool soft and strong. Between baths, 
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the fleece is passed through a wringer. After 
the last bath, it’s tumble-dried in a regular 
laundry dryer. 

After dyeing, the fleece is put through a 
picking machine, or picker, which contains 
a 3-ft.-high by 5-ft.-long roller covered at 
2-in. intervals with blunt blades. These 
blades pull the fleece apart and eliminate 
matting in a crude combing process. As 
shown in the upper-left photo on page 62, 
the fleece is fed to the picker in layered 
colors to begin the blending of colors into 
the spinnery’s 24 shades. As it enters the 
picker, the fleece is sprinkled with a mix- 
ture of olive-oil emulsifier and water to 
ease its passage through the machine. After 
passing through the picker, the fleece is 
blown through ducts into one of two bins, 
where it is stored before carding, which is 
the process of straightening the fibers. 

The spinnery’s carding machine (center 
photo at left, page 62) has two large cylin- 
ders, each of which revolves behind a se- 
ries of rollers called workers and strippers. 
The cylinders, workers, and strippers are 
covered with brushlike wire of progressive- 
ly finer gauge called card clothing, which 
untangles and straightens the fibers. The 
resulting sheet of fleece is then divided 
into strips by leather dividers, or “tapes.” 
The strips move to large aprons that rub 
them into roving—pencil-thin, loose strands 
of fiber. This last process, which is called 
condensation, is akin to rolling the strips 
between the palms of the hands. The col- 
ors are now fully blended. At the end of 
the carding machine, the roving is wound 
onto giant spools. 

At Green Mountain’s one spinning frame, 
the roving is pulled out from the spools, or 


“drafted,” to even it out and bring it to a 
uniform weight per yard. Two sets of rollers 
moving at slightly different speeds accom- 
plish the drafting. In between, twister tubes 
slightly twist the roving. The roving then 
passes through hooks, called travelers be- 
cause they travel around rings, where it’s 
twisted further. The yarn is finally wound 
on wooden bobbins revolving on spindles. 

Yarn weight and the number of plies are 
determined at the spinning frame. The rov- 
ing is drafted more for thinner plies, less 
for thicker plies. For multi-ply yarn, the 
ends of single plies are twisted again in the 
opposite direction of their original spin. 
The roving is threaded singly for sport- 
weight yarn, in pairs for worsted yarn, and 
in threes for bulky-weight yarn. 

Setting up the spinning frame takes any- 
where from 45 minutes to 4 hours, de- 
pending on whether one side or both sides 
will be used and what adjustments have to 
be made for weight and twist. The frame, 
which is 40 ft. long, can hold four spools of 
roving at a time. The amount of shrinkage 
when roving becomes yarn is less than 5%. 

The full bobbins are removed from their 
spindles and put in a steam box for a few 
hours so that the twist will set and the 
kink in the yarn will be reduced. From 
there, the yarn is either transferred onto 
cardboard cones for weaving or wound into 
skeins by a skein winder—a machine that 
can wind a dozen skKeins at a time to uni- 
form measurements. The skeins are then 
tied and twisted tightly by hand before 
they are labeled and readied for sale. UO 


Nan Levinson 1s a free-lance writer in Bos: 
ton, MA. Photos by Richard Starr. 
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After being scoured and dyed, the dense, mat- 
ted fleece is fed into a picking machine (above), 
where a large blade-covered roller pulls it 
apart and blends the colors. At the carding 
machine (below), the fleece is combed by re- 


volving cylinders and wire-covered rollers. In 
this photo, the fiber is feeding from the first 
cylinder and revolving around the second. 
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The full spools of roving are taken off the carding machine and placed on a wooden frame to 
await their turn at the spinning frame. 





The roving, thin strands of fiber, passes under a set of rollers in the spinning frame and enters twister tubes that twist the fiber into yarn. 
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From idea to reality 


A journeyman weaver and longtime Vermont resident had a | 
conversation with a friend who had worked at a small spinning 
mill in Sweden. The friend’s enthusiasm for the work and 
product was contagious, and Claire Wilson found herself saying, 
“We should be doing that.” 

When David Ritchie and Diana Wahle returned to Vermont 
to settle after some time in New York City, they joined a study 
group that examined local concerns in relation to world issues 
and heard Wilson talk about her idea. They were intrigued. 

A teacher who had set up the weaving program ata 
progressive private school heard from her friend, Claire Wilson, 
this idea about yarn and Vermont sheep and the state’s 
plentiful supply of waterpower, and all of that somehow 
combining social and aesthetic concerns. Libby Mills lent her 
encouragement and began to help flesh out the idea. Together, 
these four people organized what is probably the country’s 
smallest spinnery. Before they started, none of them knew how 
to spin on a commercial scale. 

On December 1, 1981, the Green Mountain Spinnery opened 
for business in a raging snowstorm—New England’s way of | 
testing entrepreneurs. A refurbished gas station in Putney, 

VT, houses the spinnery’s mill, offices, warehouse, and a shop 
that hosts a steady stream of local Knitters, weavers, and 

sheep breeders, as well as tourists. Except for the scouring and 
dyeing, Green Mountain handles the entire spinning process, 
from the purchase of fleece to the sale of yarn, producing its 
own line of yarns, in addition to custom-spinning for local 
sheep breeders. Last year, the company spun about 20,000 lb. of 
yarn from New England fleece. 

Green Mountain is unusual because of its size and youth, 
but more significant is its trademark—a mixture of idealism and 
practicality, not always an easy balance to maintain. The 
motivating principle from the first was one of social activism 
rather than profit. Green Mountain was to support the 
Vermont economy, provide a service and a meeting place for the 
community, operate as a model for other cooperative 
businesses, and pay its workers and owners a living wage while | 
allowing them to take part in its direction. | 

Wilson and Mills worked on the original concept for nearly 
six years and were joined for the last two by Wahle and Ritchie. 
They got the project down to a manageable size (the 
waterpower idea went), researched other mills, and examined 
Vermont’s agricultural economy and how it influenced the | 
lives of Vermonters. The rightness of the idea continued to 
outweigh their reservations, so they decided to go ahead. That 
meant convincing funding sources that the investment would be 
sound, sheep breeders that the mill could produce a 
worthwhile product, skilled workers that it would be a good 
place to work (even though it would pay less than some of | 
the factories down the road), outlets that its yarn would 
appeal to their customers, and nearly everyone else that the 
owners weren’t crazy. “Almost from the beginning, though, 
we were able to convince people,” said Ritchie. “If you’re 
convinced of something yourself, it’s amazing how convincing 
you can be to others.” 

Convincing sheep breeders came first. Though Vermont had | 
been a center for sheep breeding a century before, the price paid 
for fleece had not changed significantly since the Civil War, 
and farmers found that there was more money to be made from 
dairy cows and, more recently, from selling their land to 
developers. Only in the past two decades have sheep been 
reintroduced into the economy; the emphasis today remains 
on meat or dual-purpose breeds because fleece still brings little 
money. Although the flocks in the state are growing in 
number and size, Green Mountain still has to draw its wool from 
the larger New England region. 

Next came the funding. The owners wrote potential donors 
to explain their idea, and they received a substantial amount in 
loans from individuals who believed in what they were doing. 
But that still left a large gap, so they looked to other lending 
sources. “We got our first loan from the Brattleboro 
Development Credit Corporation to add to the building,” Wahle 
remembers. “We had to do a very involved, formal business 
plan for them, and that’s when I began to wish that I hada 
business background. Not having that was probably our 
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biggest problem. I had a contact at the Tuck School of Business 
at Dartmouth who got a team of graduate students to help us 
plan. We also did market research, and then we taught ourselves 
everything else. People tried to warn us that it would be 
financially difficult at the beginning, but we screened it out. We 
were very bulldoggish.” Their tenacity paid off, though, 

because the loan came through, as did another from the 
Cooperative Fund of New England. 

At the same time that they were lining up financial backing, 
they were learning how to make yarn. Finding nothing in the 
United States on a seale like the one they envisioned, Wahle 
and Wilson traveled to Ireland and Wales for models. In Dublin 
they discovered a mill similar to the one they had in mind, 
and in Wales they found a mill operating with machinery much 
like what they ended up buying. 

There was never any doubt that the spinnery would bea 
cooperative, and after four years it is still operating as 
such. “It’s been essential for me that we have this group of 
owners,” Wilson says firmly. “Any one of us alone would have 
been overwhelmed.” 

For assistance in structuring their inclinations, the four 
turned to the Industrial Cooperative Association of Somerville, 
MA, which helped them design a system similar to that of the 
Mondragon cooperatives in northern Spain. Each employee has 
the option of being both a worker and an owner, with a share 
in the cooperative and control over a portion of an internal 
capital account. This account, used for expansion of the 
business, lessens dependence on outside funding and keeps 
control of the business in the hands of its workers. 

Though the ten other employees appreciate the cooperative 
philosophy, they haven’t yet had a strong incentive to spend the 
extra hours that democracy at the workplace seems to require. 
Many of them are part-time workers, with equally demanding 
outside interests, and only now is the profit sharing reaching 
a level where it offers an attractive trade-off for their time and 
effort. It remains to be seen whether the concept will move 
from paper to reality. “I’m beginning to understand why 
managers make more money,” Wilson says. “We wake up with 
it and go to bed with it.” 

Now, with a little more breathing space, Green Mountain is 
concentrating on improvements: new yarn colors, good sales 
representatives, frequent meetings with local sheep breeders 
to educate them about the kind of fleece the spinnery needs, and 
work on the shop to improve its appearance as well as expand 
its programs. In addition to yarn, the shop sells kits of original 
knitting patterns and Green Mountain yarn, which have 
proved particularly popular. Wilson works with designers to 
develop the patterns, which are tested several times before 
being incorporated into the kits. 

Many of the local knitters see the shop as a center for 
exchanging ideas. “We’ve been organizing classes, trying to 
develop a knitting-arts curriculum that would be a mix of 
basic skills and specialties,” Wahle says. “We get the same kind 
of community support through the shop as we did with the 
loans. The shop also acts as a research lab for us. New colors are 
always tested there first.” 

Green Mountain Spinnery produces approximately 550 Ib. of 
yarn a week. Sales are divided among wholesale (through about 
900 outlets located mostly in the Northeast), retail (at the mill 
shop and by mail order), and custom-processing. With 86 
companies selling yarn in the United States, the spinnery had 
to make a name for itself at the beginning. It concentrated on 
unusual colors, the appeal of an indigenous Vermont product, 
consistent quality, and knitting kits of original patterns and 
Green Mountain yarn. 

As with any complex and growing organism, there is a 
degree of disorder at Green Mountain. When asked if they worry 
about systems overpowering the original creative impulse, 
both Wahle and Wilson moan, “But we want systems. It’s a relief 
when we finally get one.” 

A weaver walks into the shop to place a large order, and 
Ritchie asks, “Is she filed under ‘Nancy’ or ‘O’Connor’?” He’s 
reminded that everything goes under the first letter of the 
first word. So what would he do with Little Bo Peep? “Under L,” 
he replies, not missing a beat. —N.L. 
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Costumes of 
Royal India 

The last hundred years of 

an extraordinary textile tradition 


by Betsy Levine 


n 1866, while artisans in India were 

producing many of the exquisite 

garments shown on these pages, J. 

Forbes Watson finished a report for 

the India Office in London, which 
was bent on increasing the Indian market 
for British cloth and so destroying the in- 
digenous industry of India. The 18-volume 
work included 700 cut samples of Indian 
textiles, each annotated and presented so 
the entire cloth could be reproduced by a 
British manufacturer. 

Watson analyzed, measured, and catego- 
rized in detail both loom-shaped and cut- 
and-sewn Indian garments. The vast ma- 
jority of clothing was (and remains) simple 
lengths of cloth, which leave the loom ready 
to wear. Much of the cut-and-sewn cloth- 
ing is made from rectangles woven for the 
purpose, with integral borders, edgings, and 
decorative details. 

A sari, the rectangle of cloth that a wom- 
an can wrap around herself in many ways, 
might be 8 yd. long by 1% yd. wide. De- 
pending on how it was to be worn, it would 
have one or both ends and edges decorated. 
A turban, wound around a man’s head for 
protection from the sun, might be 9 yd. 
long by 20 in. wide. The choli, or bodice, 
though sewn, was often woven to size (per- 
haps 38 in. by 33% in.) with decorative 
borders at top and bottom. 

Besides reporting on the many garment 
types and their variations, Watson described 
the various textile-manufacturing processes, 
including elaborate brocades and embroi- 


These late-19th-century men’s coats, or cho- 
gas, from Jaipur (far left} and Benares (near 
left), are silk with gold brocading. They were 
custom-designed and shaped on the loom: The 
position and size of the decorative borders 
and motifs were predetermined and woven 
to fit the owner’s arm, chest, and torso. Ad- 
justments were made at the shoulder, under- 
arm, and side seams. The turbans are fine 
cotton—lightweight, yet bulky and porous. 
Coat at far left lent by Bhawani Singh of Jat- 
pur; coat at near left lent by Shrimati Gouri 
Parwati Bayt of Trivandrum. 
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deries (with little hope that England could 
produce them more cheaply, but rather as 
a lesson in taste). He advised: 


_.. the British manufacturer must not 
look for his customers to the upper 
ten millions of India, but to the hun- 
dreds of millions in the lower grades. 
The plainer and cheaper stuffs of cot- 
ton, or of cotton and wool together, 
are those which he has the best chance 
of selling, and those which he would 
be able to sell largely, if in their man- 
ufacture he would Keep well in view 
the requirements and tastes of the 
people to whom he offers them. 


But Watson believed that some fabrics would 
always be best produced by hand, by coun- 
tries with the necessary attributes: cheap 
labor, intelligence, and refined taste. 

In fact, for 4,000 years India has pro- 
duced some of the world’s most sought- 
after cotton. It was often so fine (and worth 
its weight in silver) that weavers worked in 
damp caves to Keep the threads moist and 
unbroken. Gauzy cotton muslin was some- 
times embellished with gold-and-silver em- 
broidery, in a heavy, elaborate manner (zar- 
dozt) or in a lighter, simpler style 
(kamdani). Silk, first imported from Chi- 
na, then produced in India (tussah was 
their wild silk), became available in early 
Christian times. With it began the tradi- 
tion of silver-and-gold brocading on silk. 
In some districts, brocading was reserved 
for borders. Others specialized in diapered 
figures (overall, small-scale designs) or 
stripes. Kincob, meaning “happy hunting 
ground,” was the name given to the highly 
ornamental animal-figured brocades. 

Starting with the 8th-century Moham- 
medan invasion, and especially in the 16th 
through 18th centuries, the Moslem influ- 
ence and its assimilated Persian artistic 
traditions became strong. Akbar, the great 
Mughal emperor, united much of India in 
1556. He set up court workshops, where 
Persian and Indian artisans could collabo- 
rate in a grand style. Cut-and-sewn gar- 
ments became more prevalent. Because they 
were restricted by religion from wearing 


pure silk, the Muslims developed blends of 
silk and cotton, such as a satin weave of 
silk weft on a cotton warp that they called 
mashru, meaning “permitted.” 

In 1600, attracted by this rich culture, 
the East India Trading Company began to 
make its presence felt. India continued to 
produce great quantities of dyed cotton for 
export well into the 19th century. But by 
1877, when Victoria became Empress of 
India, the economic policies that followed 
England’s Industrial Revolution gradually 
supplanted India’s handloom industry. 

The Indian textiles that were produced 
from the mid-19th century on necessarily 
reflected the changes wrought by the Brit- 
ish. But India, not England, would clothe 
her own upper ten millions. The royal In- 
dians shared with the royal British a pen- 
chant for pomp and ceremony and an in- 
dulgence in clothing themselves as befit 
their wealth and power. The traditions of 
embroidering and brocading in gold and of 
producing the finest cottons and thick, close- 
ly woven silks survived. 

Probably the most oft-heard exclamation 
about the garments at the Metropolitan 
Museum Costume Institute’s “Costumes of 
Royal India” exhibition was, “Imagine how 
much time and energy went into their 
making!” The Indians have always believed 
that: “Each task is a dedication... .Each 
man is born to his ordained work, and 
through that alone can he progress spiri- 
tually” (see Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
“Further reading,” page 69). Society func- 


“Costumes of Royal India,” exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Costume In- 
stitute from December 20, 1985 through 
August 31, 1986, was organized by Diana 
Vreeland and coordinated by Stephen Ja- 
mail. It was one of 39 separate exhibitions 
in the U.S. during the cultural exchange 
known as “Festival of India,” agreed to in 
1982 by President Reagan and the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. Thanks to Jean L. 
Druesedow, associate curator in charge of 
The Costume Institute, for her cooperation 
and help. 


The horses and elephants on this yellow sik-satin ghagara (skirt) from left and right, respectively). The skirt was probably one of several com- 
Kutch are embroidered with silk thread and a hook in chain, or tam-  missioned by a mid-19th-century prince for his courtesans to wear on a 
bour, stitch. At first glance, the fabric looks printed, so calculated arethe _ festival day. The skirts would have been made, on fairly short notice, by 
repeats and so precise is the work (detau of right and wrong sides below, a professional workshop. Lent by Smt. shad Kumari (New Dethi). 
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tioned on a code of personal relations, and 
work was seen as a duty handed down, not 
as a system of contract and competition. 

Guilds, though weakened by British rule, 
regulated not only the hours spent and the 
quantity produced by textile workers but 
also the quality of materials and workman- 
ship. Membership in the guilds was heredi- 
tary but not completely caste-bound. Boys 
were apprenticed young, but the training 
was not formal. 

The tailor, or durz2i, stitched sewn gar- 
ments by hand, overcast minute bits of ap- 
pliqué, and sometimes embroidered. Em- 
broidery was traditionally done by women 
in the home, and it was also a profession 
practiced in large workshops by men with 
varying degrees of expertise. Printers 
stamped the designs on the cloth with a 
woodblock dipped in red-earth pigment 
mixed with mucilage, which would easily 
wash out. Young embroiderers stitched out- 
lines, and very old, skilled men did the 
fine, detailed work. They sat together on 
the floor with the cloth stretched over a 
horizontal frame and cut the ends of their 
threads with a bit of glass or china. The 
embroidery from Kutch, in far western In- 
dia (see photos, facing page), with its char- 
acteristic elephant, peacock, and mango mo- 
tifs, is essentially folk art. 

Kashmir, which also produced exquisite 
needle embroideries, is probably best known 
for the woven shal, whence comes the word 
shawl. The kairy (mango) motifs—later 
called paisleys when imitated in Scotland— 
were woven with many tiny weft shuttles 
called kanis. One half inch of a 48-in.-wide 
fabric might be woven in a day. The fabric 
was called jamawar because kings and cour- 
tesans bought it by the yard (war) to make 
a gown or robe (jama). The jamawar detail 
in the photo at top right is from a late 
19th-century coat. 

Gold and silver were worked into all costly 
loom-shaped garments and into piece goods, 
whether they were woven as tissue with a 
fine-silk warp or weft, brocaded directly on 
the loom, or embroidered on the woven 
cloth. In 1866 in Bharatpur where the gar- 
ment in the photo on page 68 was made 
perhaps 50 years later, there were nearly 
400 “gold-thread weavers.” 

More than 1,400 people were engaged in 
making gold thread, which was also sup- 
plied to embroiderers. To make this thread, 
artisans began with a bar of silver about 
the size of a finger and wrapped it three 
times in gold leaf (the heavier the gold, the 
yellower the thread). The wrapped bar was 
heated until the gold diffused with the sil- 
ver. The gold remained on the surface as 
the bar was beaten to the size of wire, 
drawn through ever smaller holes, and flat- 
tened with a steel hammer. It could then 
be used flat, or it would be wound on a 
core of lightly twisted silk thread. Gold tis- 
sue woven with this thread was often 
stamped in a raised pattern and used as a 
decorative edge for saris and shawls. The 
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Detail from a late-19th-century Kashmir ach- 
kan, or long coat (right). The natural re- 
sources and wealth of each region were reflect- 
ed in the ruler’s dress. Fine Kashmir wools in 
cream shades are enhanced by the traditional 
kairys (paisleys), woven in indigo, madder, 
and yellow we ft yarns. Lent by Safdar Alu 
Khan (Patna). 


Two early-20th-century Muslim women’s cos- 
tumes. Each three-piece ensemble consists of 
Farshi pyjama (a very long, loose culotte), a 
kurta (tunic), worn under the matching, 
filmy duppata (veil). Emeralds, rubies, and 
gold are worked in celestial themes on the 
cream chiffon duppata from Rampur (gar- 
ment below, left). Gold cutwork and applique 
edged with gold sequins are worked in paisley 
and floral motifs on fine silk tissue from Luck- 
now (detail at left; garment, below right). Lent 
by Mrs. Hamana Khatoon (Pirpur). 
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This early-20th-century women’s costume 
(above) from Bharatpur, south of Dethi, con- 
sists of three pieces, which were woven from 
red, gold, and green silk: an odhini (shawl), a 
choli (close-fitting bodice), and a ghagara 

(skirt or petticoat). The ghagaratis often sim- 
ply a length of cloth, joined at the ends, witha 
band running along the top edge and housing 
a drawcord for fastening. To achieve this full 
skirt without a bulky waist, the weaver placed 
the hem border warpwise on the loom. The 
fabric was woven so that the brocade panels 
formed horizontal triangles pointing to the 
waist, with open warp between. When the open 
warp was cut away, the garment seams shown 
in the detail at left were sewn. The skirt was 
still so full, however, that half of it went to the 
recipient’s sister. Lent by Tikka Rani of Nabha. 


border would be removed when the gar- 
ment was washed, and then reattached. Gold 
sequins and spangles were also in demand 
by embroiderers (left photo, facing page). 
Any mirrorlike surface would repel evil spir- 
its, who can’t look at their own image. 

Color and motifs from nature are as sig- 
nificant to the meaning and worth of a gar- 
ment as the dedication of purpose that 
brings it forth. Colors are chosen to sup- 
plement and enrich one another: pink with 
emerald green or purple, yellow or red with 
purple or green. Violet may indicate the 
fruit of the jamon tree, which symbolizes 
the holy scriptures of India. The katry mo- 
tif is believed to bring the wearer abun- 
dance, good health, and good character. 
The body owes a debt to the clothing and 
must be worthy of it, just as the clothing 
owes a debt to the body that displays and 
enlivens it. 

“AS a man changes his old garments for 
new ones, even so the soul migrates from one 
corporeal frame to another in a perennial 
chain of births and deaths.” (From a Divine 
Song, quoted by S. N. Dar in Costumes of In- 
dia and Pakistan, Taraporevala, 1969). O 


Betsy Levine is an associate editor of Threads. 


Threads Magazine 





From early-20th-century Hyderabad in southern India comes a gold- 
encrusted coat, known as a chaubaghla. The gold. fabric, shown above 
in detau, is embroidered with gold beads and sequins, and the motifs 
are highlighted at their centers with beetleback. Weighing about 40 Ib., 
the coat required great fortitude of its wearer and repaid him in pres- 
tige. Lent by Begum Naheed Fazaluddin Khan of Hyderabad. 


A relatively small group of handweavers survived 20th-century British 
mil building, and, after independence, the Indian government has be- 
gun again to support and encourage that heritage. The Handicraft 
and Handloom Export Company of India commissioned the fine-silk 
and gold sari at right, made in Karjipuram in 1985 for this exhibit. 
One length of unstitched cloth wraps both the upper and lower body. It 
may be tied twice about the waist, gathered in front, and held by a belt 
that 1s stitched to an undergarment. The other end is then taken over 
the left shoulder—over the head of amarried woman----and draped over 
the right shoulder and arm. 


Further reading 

The following sources on the history and philosophy of Indian 
costume and textiles may be found in a university library or in the 
library of an art museum. 


Bhushan, Jamila Brij. Costumes and Textiles of India. Bombay: 
Taraporevala Sons and Co. Private Ltd., 1958. 


Birdwood, G.C.M. The Industrial Arts of India, 2 vol. London: 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1880. 


Chattopadhyaya, Kamaladevi. Indian Handicrafts. New Delhi: 
Allied Publishers Private Ltd., 1963. 


Dar, S.N. Costumes of India and Pakistan. Bombay: 
Taraporevala Sons and Co. Private Ltd., 1969. 


Irwin, John, and Margaret Hall. Indian Embroideries, New York: 
Orientalia Art, Ltd., 1973. 


Jamail, Stephen. “India’s Native Princes.” FMR, Vol. IV, 
Dec./Jan. 1985-86, pp. 44-48. 


Olson, Eleanor. “The Textiles and Costumes of India: A 
Historical Review.” The Museum New Series, Vol. 17, Summer-Fall 
1965. The Newark (NJ) Museum. 


Patnaik, Naveen. A Second Paradise. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Doubleday, 1985. 


Sethna, Nelly H. Shal, Weaves and Embroideries of Kashmir. 
New Delhi: Wiley Eastern Private Ltd., 1973. 


Watson, J. Forbes. The Textile Manufacturers and the Costumes 
of the People of India. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1866. 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct in- 
terest to those who work with textiles. Deadline for 
Dec. '86/Jan. 87 issue (available Nov. 15) ts Sept. 15. 


ARIZONA: Quilters’ Ranch. Garment-art competi- 
tion/show, Nov. 15-Dec. 15. Each garment must in- 
clude quilting technique. Entry deadline, Oct. 20. Con- 
tact: Needlework Dispatch, 1042 E. Baseline, Tempe, 
AZ 85283; (602) 838-8350. 


CALIFORNIA: Mendocino Art Center. Show: Festival 
of Fibers, from teddy bears to tapestries, Oct. 17-19, 
Crown Hall, Ukiah St., Mendocino. 

Fiberworks Center for the Textile Arts. Joanna Salska, 
recent work, through Nov. 1. 1940 Bonita Ave., Berkeley. 
New Pieces Gallery. Quilts by Marion Ongerth, Nov. 9- 
Dec. 11. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery. The Woven and 
Graphic Art of Anni Albers, Sept. 23-Nov. 2. UCLA. 
Los Angeles Municipal Gallery. The Art Quilt, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 16. New work by 16 leading quiltmakers. 4804 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles. 

ArtQuest ’87. 3rd annual major art competition, open 
to all media. East and West Coast exhibitions, travel- 
ing video exhibit in 1987. Deadline, Nov. 20, 1986. 
Contact ArtQuest, 2265 Westwood Blvd., Box 12424, 
Los Angeles, CA 90064; (213) 399-9305. 

Fresno Arts Center and Museum. Quilts: A Valley 
Heritage, through Sept. 28. 2233 N. First St., Fresno. 
Third Annual Quilt Show and Sale. Oct 18-19, 
Springville Apple Festival, Springville. 

River City Quilters’ Guild 9th Annual Show. Oct. 
17-19, Scottish Rite Temple, 6151 H. St., Sacramento. 
Orange Coast College. Fibers, Fabrics, Fashions, Fur- 
nishings and Foods Fair, Oct. 11, Costa Mesa. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes and 
workshops: Weaving, quilting, dyeing, knitting, Sept. 28- 
Nov. 9. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
The Creative Arts Workshop. 18th Annual Celebra- 
tion of American Crafts, Nov. 10-Dec. 23. 80 Audubon 
St., New Haven. 

Guilford Handicrafts. Just For Fun, multi-media ex- 
hibit of crafts and fine art, Oct. 5-25; 8th Annual Exhibit 
and Sale, Nov. 8-Dec. 23. 441 Church St., Guilford. 
New Canaan Society for the Arts. Color, Thread, and 
Stone, Sept. 20-28, Carriage Barn-Gallery, Waverly Place. 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Design Sources of the Ameri- 
can Quilt, illustrated talk by Jonathan Holstein, Oct. 12. 
600 Main St., Hartford. 


GEORGIA: Chattahoochee Handweavers Guild. 
Workshops: Alison Baker, Oct. 11; Anita Mayer, Nov. 
10-12. Handweaving exhibit and sale, Nov. 21-23, Tula 
Arts Center, 75 Bennett St., N.W., Atlanta. 
Progressions ’86. Quilting, appliqué, machine stitch- 
ery, lacemaking, embroidery exhibition. Oct. 21-Nov. 4, 
Georgia Tech Student Center Gallery, Atlanta. 
Southern Reflections. 17th Annual Embroiderers’ 
Guild of America National Seminar. Various embroi- 
dery techniques, Oct. 26-Nov. 1, Atlanta. Contact Linda 
Wynn, 6345 Colewood Ct., N.W., Atlanta, GA 30328. 


HAWAII: Land of Oz Gallery. Wearable Art, by Char- 
lene Anderson-Shea, through Sept. 30. Windward Mall, 
46-056 Kamehameha Hwy., Kaneohe. 

Hawati Loa College. Exhibit: Designed to Wear, Nov. 9- 
Dec. 10. 45-045 Kamehameha Hwy., Kaneohe. 


ILLINOIS: Douglas Dawson Gallery (formerly Casa 
Del Rio Gallery). Process and Pattern: Shibort-Ikat. Pre- 
Columbian, Asian, African, Latin American material, 
through Oct. 31. 341 W. Superior, Chicago. 

Nature: Needlework 1986. Exhibit, Oct. 18-19, Chica- 
go Botanic Gardens, Lake-Cook Rds., Glencoe. 
Prairie Star Quilters Guild. Quiltfest ‘86. 150 quilts 
and quilted items, Oct. 24-26, Merchants Mall. DuPage 
County Fairgrounds, 2015 Manchester Rd., Wheaton. 
New Dimensions in Fiber HH. Juried show for artists 
within 50 mi. of Chicago who arc members of stitchery 
or textile guilds, Nov. 9-27. Entry deadline, Oct. 10. 
College of DuPage. Contact Jean Van Koughnett, 66 S. 
Kensington, La Grange, IL 60525; (312) 354-4032. 
Textile Arts Centre. Contemporary Basketry ’86, Na- 
tional Competition, Oct. 17-Nov. 14. Faculty show, 
through Oct. 3. 916 Diversey, Chicago. 

Rosary College. Fiber Directions ’86, Oct. 10-Nov. 7, 
7900 W. Division, River Forest. 


INDIANA: Floyd County Museum. Third Annual 
Quilts of Southern Indiana Exhibit, Sept. 27-Oct. 25. 
201 E. Spring St., New Albany. 

Harmonie Weaving Institute. Workshops and lec- 
tures: Paper and Felt—Traditional Methods & Contem- 
porary Applications, Lida Gordon, Oct. 17-19; Unusual 
Weaves, Clotilde Barrett, Nov. 7-10. 612 Main St., New 
Harmonie, IN 47631, (812) 682-3578. 


IOWA: Institute for Creative Arts. Home is Where the 
Art Is, Nov. 8-29. 607 W. Broadway, Fairfield. 
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Ninth Annual Needlework Show. Fabrics and Fibers, 
Mississippi River Valley Chapter of EGA, Oct. 17-18, 
Butterworth Center, 1105 8th St., Moline. 


KANSAS: Wichita Art Assn. Wichita Nat'l. Al Media 
Crafts Exhibit, through Oct. 5. 9112 E. Central, Wichita. 


KENTUCKY: Kentucky Heritage Quilt Society. 
Quilter’s retreat, Oct. 28-31, Shaker Village, Pleasant 
Hill. Contact J. Perry, Box 23392, Lexington, KY 40503. 
Owensboro Museum of Fine Art. The Artist and the 
Quilt, through Oct. 12. 901 Frederica St., Owensboro. 


LOUISIANA: Quilting on the Delta Queen. Nov. 7-14. 
With Virginia Avery, Mary Coyne Penders, Mary Ma- 
shuta. General Travel, 1405 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19147; (215) 467-9500. 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Art to Wear. Cynthia 
Boyer’s hand-felted jackets/coats; Susan Hill’s tapestry 
handbags, Sept. 26-Oct. 26. 367 Fore St., Portland. 
Maine Guild of Spinners and Weavers. Challenge ’86, 
Nov. 2-30, Harlow Gallery, 160 Water St., Hallowell. 


MARYLAND: Community Quilts. Quilts and wall 
hangings by Donna Radner, Nov. 15-Dec. 20. 7710 Wood- 
mont Ave., Bethesda. 

Baltimore Museum of Art. Textiles from the Cone Col- 
lection. Through Nov. 23, Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Weavers Guild of Boston. Ex- 
hibit and sale, Nov. 7-8, Josiah Smith Barn, Weston. 
Cape Cod Weavers Guild and the Nauset Weavers 
Guild. Work by over 50 weavers, Oct. 4-31, First Parish 
Church, Rt 6A at Rt. 124, Brewster. 

Textile Research Institute. Fiber Society Technical 
Conference on Dynamic Properties of Fibrous Mater 
als, Wychmere Harbor Club, Cape Cod, Oct. 1-3. Contact: 
TRI, Box 625, Princeton, NJ 08542; (609) 924-3150. 
University of Mass. and Northampton Historical So- 
ciety. Conference on lace, Nov. 7-8, Northampton. 
H. David, UM, Amherst, MA 01008; (413) 545-2414. 


MICHIGAN: Marquette County Quilter’s Associ- 
ation. 3rd Annual Quilt Show, Oct. 25-26, Great Lakes 
Rooms of Northern Michigan University, Marquette. 

Assn. of Michigan Basketmakers 1986 Convention. 
Workshops, Oct. 15-16; conference, Oct. 17-19. With 
Rachael Nash Law, Shereen LaPlantz, Tom and Connie 
McColley, Sue Smith. Contact Tint & Splint Basketry, 
29529 Ford Rd., Garden City, MI 48135; (313) 522-7760. 


MINNESOTA: Textile Council of The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. Seminar on Oriental carpets, Char- 
lotte Jirousek and John Turner, Oct. 11; lecture on 
sampler and pictorial embroideries, Betty Ring, Nov. 21. 
Fibers Minnesota ’86. Exhibit, Oct. 11-12, Calhoun 
Square, 3001 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: Ozark Piecemakers Quilt Guild 5th An- 
nual Quilt Show. Oct. 1-15, Heer’s Department Store, 
Park Central Square, Springfield. 


MONTANA: Rocky Mountain Quilt Show. Through 
Oct. 19. Presented by The Museum of the Rockies and 
the Bozeman Quilters Guild, Bozeman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: National Standards Council 
of American Embroiderers. Juried exhibition: Needle 
Expressions ’86. Traveling portion, Nov. 10-Dec. 5, 
Thorne-Sagendorph Art Gallery, Keene State College, 
Keene (next stop, Honolulu). 


NEW JERSEY: South Jersey Guild of Spinners 
and Handweavers. Exhibit: Nov. 8-9, Barclay Farm- 
stead, Cherry Hill. 

Macknit Gallery of Fiber Art. Hand knits by Sasha Ka- 
gan, through Oct. 11. 70-72 E. Palisade Ave., Englewood. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Art Through 
the Loom Weaver's Guild, Oct. 10-Nov. 9. The 4th Annu- 
al Affordable Art Benefit Sale, Nov. 14-Dec. 7. Work by 
New Mexican artists and craftspeople, Los Alamos. 
Wool Festival 1986. Shearing and spinning; fashion 
show. Sept. 27-28, Kit Carson State Park, Taos. 
Stables Art Center. Mary Bailey collection of Amish 
and Mennonite quilts and quilts from Taos area. Oct. 25- 
Nov. 16, Taos Art Assn., Taos Community Auditorium. 


NEW YORK: American Craft Museum. Craft Today: 
Poetry of the Physical. Mixed-media works, including fi- 
ber, Oct. 26, 1986-Mar. 22, 1987. 45 W. 45th St., NYC. 
Museum of American Folk Art. Young America: A 
Folk Art History, from the Revolution to WWI. Painting, 
sculpture, textiles, needlework, Sept. 30-Nov. 15. IBM 
Gallery of Science & Art, Madison Ave. & 56th St., NYC. 
Museum of the City of New York. The Best of the Best- 
Dressed List. Oct. 21, 1986-May 10, 1987. Fashions, 
photos, and videotaped interviews, sponsored by Gucci. 
Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 


Fashion Institute of Technology. Artists in Space: Fi- 
ber. Dolly Curtis, Francoise Grossen, Marilyn Meltzer, 
Joanna Staniszkis, Debra Rapoport, Lenore Tawney, 
Oct. 30-Dec. 20, FIT, 227 W. 27th St., NYC. 

Parsons School of Design: David Schwartz Fashion 
Education Ctr. Classes: Fashion, home furnishings, tex- 
tile merchandising, design forecasting, etc. Begin end 
of Sept. 560 7th Ave. at 40th St., NYC; (212) 741-8959. 
Weavers’ Guild of Rochester. Fibers ’86, juried exhi- 
bition, Oct. 31-Nov. 14. Sibley’s Department Store, 228 
E. Main St., Rochester. 

Schweinfurth Memorial Art Center. 5th Annual Jur- 
ted Quilt Show, Nov. 8-Dec. 31. Entry deadline, Oct. 17. 
205 Genesee St., Auburn, NY; (315) 255-1553. 

Fiber Arts Forum and Exhibit. Oct. 17-19, Hempstead 
House, Sands Point Preserve, Sands Point. Deadline, 
Oct. 7. Contact B. Brown, Nassau Co. Dept. of Recreation 
and Parks, Eisenhower Park, East Meadow, NY 11554. 
Northeast Quilts Unlimited. Juried exhibit, Oct. 8-26, 
Community Arts Center, Old Forge, NY. 

Central New York Handspinners Seminar. Oct. 18-19, 
Sheraton Hotel, Liverpool, NY. Contact Shirley Howe, 
5507 Mt. Pleasant Dr., Cazenovia, NY 13035. 
Farmer’s Museum. Conference: Interpreting the Role 
of the Professional Weaver in NYS, Sept. 25-27. R. Goody, 
Box 800, Cooperstown, NY 13326; (607) 547-2533. 
Theater Place Showcase of Craft Arts. Exhibition of 
work of 40 selected artists, including fiber, fabric, anc 
paper, Nov. 9-10. 101 Theater PI., Buffalo. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Penland School of Crafts. Sur- 
face-design class, Oct. 6-31. Dept. H5, Penland, NC 
28765; (704) 765-2359. 

6th North/South Carolina Fibers Exhibit. Sponsored 
by Charlotte Handweaving & Fibers Guild, Oct. 3-28, 
Spirits Square Gallery One, Charlotte. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. 19th- and Early- 
20th-Century French and English Textiles from the Col- 
lection, through Nov. 16; Paper Now, Nov. 5, 1986- 
Jan. 11, 1987. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Youngstown Area Weavers Guild, Exhibition. A Cele- 
bration of Weaving V, Oct. 12-26, Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown. 

Quilt National ’87. Fifth international juried exhibit, 
June 6, 1987-July 5, 1987. Entry deadline, Nov. 25. 
Contact Hillary Fletcher, The Dairy Barn, Southeastern 
Ohio Cultural Arts Center, Box 747, Athens, OH 45701. 
West Central Ohio Quilters Guild. Show, Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1, Elderly Day Care Center, 72 Town Sq., Lima. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Exhibi- 
tion: Masks, Oct. 9-Nov. 9. Hoffman Gallery. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland. 

Contemporary Crafts. Pictorial tapestries by Pam Pa- 
trie and paper/mixed media by Erica Kahn, Oct. 2-25; 
Celebrating Contemporary Crafts’ 50th Anniversary, 
Nov. 6-Dec. 31. 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 
Lawrence Gallery. Rugs and tapestry weavings by Ja- 
nice Powenski, Oct. 17-Nov. 9. Hwy. 18, Sheridan. 

Sth Annual Quilt Show and Textile Festival. Oct. 3-5, 
demonstrations of weaving, spinning, tatting, rug braid- 
ing, bobbin lace, hand and machine knitting, and har- 
danger. Mission Mill Village, 1313 Mill St., S.E., Salem. 
The Rogue Valley Handweavers Guild. Show and 
sale: Fibres for All Seasons, Nov. 8, Congregational 
Church, 1801 E. Jackson, Medford. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Five Centuries of Italian Textiles, 
Sept. 12-Oct. 25. Goldie Paley Design Center, 4200 
Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 

Handweavers of Bucks County. Inspirations, tradi- 
tional and contemporary handwoven work. Nov. 21-23, 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park. 
Allentown Art Museum of the Lehigh Valley. Flemish 
Lace, 1700-1940, through Oct. 19; Textiles, Oct. 26, 
1986-Feb. 22, 1987. Fifth & Court Sts., Allentown. 
Keystone Quilters’ 1986 Quilt Show. Oct. 24-26, Cas- 
tle Shannon Fire Hall, Rt. 88, Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Philadelphia Craft Shou, 
Nov. 7-9, 125 craftsmen exhibit in mixed media, in- 
cluding baskets, fiber, leather, paper. 103rd Engineers’ 
Armory, 33rd St., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: Rhode Island School of Design. 
Jacquard workshops and slide lectures with Sandra 
Brownlee-Ramsdale, Ed Rossbach, Wesley Mancini, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 30. 2 College St., Providence. RISD’s Mu- 
seum of Art exhibit: Chinese Costumes of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, through Oct. 5. Carpets from the Islanic 
World, through Oct. 12; 224 Benefit St., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 6th North/South Carolina Fi- 
bers Exhibit. Sponsored by Charlotte Handweaving & 
Fibers Guild, Nov. 3-24, Clemson University, Clemson. 


TENNESSEE: 20th Annual Fall Show of the Foot- 


hills Craft Guild. Nov. 14-16, Civic Center, Oak Ridge 
Tpke., Oak Ridge. 
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Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Exhibits: 
Gloves, Glen Kaufman, Atrium Gallery, through Nov. 1. 
Space: New Form, New Function, juried, mixed-media 
exhibition, Oct. 25, 1986-Jan. 24, 1987, Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: Knitter’s and Crocheter’s Guild of Texas. 
Statewide convention, May 14-17, 1987, Austin. Pro- 
posal deadline, Oct. 31. Contact Suzann Thompson, 
2903B Burning Oak, Austin, TX 78704. 

Hill Country Arts Foundation. Spinfest, Oct. 23-25. 
With Arlene Mintzer, Iris Dozer, Celia Quinn. Contact 
J. Bowman, Box 176, Ingram, TX 78025, (512) 367-5121. 
Smocking Arts Guild of America Design Show. Na- 
tional Convention, Amsac Hotel, Dallas/Ft. Worth In- 
ternational Airport, Oct. 2. SAGA, 1980 Isaac Newton 
Square, S., Reston, VA 22090; (703) 481-0180. 
Quilters’ Guild of East Texas. Texas Sesquicentennial 
Quilt Exhibit, through Oct. 25. Tyler Museum of Art, 
1300 S. Mahon, Tyler. 


VIRGINIA: Spin-Off Autumn Retreat, SOAR 1986. 
Oct. 2-5, Shrine Mont Conference Center, Orkney 
Springs, VA. Contact Dale Pettigrew, Interweave Press, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537. 
Richmond Quilters’ Guild Fall Seminar. Oct. 25, 
MidTown Holiday Inn. Contact Augusta Ferguson, 1708 
Michael Rd., Richmond, VA 23229; (804) 285-4537. 
National Standards Council of American Embroi- 
derers. Juried exhibition: Needle Expressions ’86. 
Traveling portion, through Oct. 12, the Athenaeum, Al- 
exandria (next stop Keene, NH). 

Kenmore Association. 4th Annual Needlework Compe- 
tition & Exhilt, Nov. 9-12. Needlepoint, cross-stitch, 
hand quilting eligible. Deadline Nov. 6. 1201 Washing- 
ton Ave., Fredericksburg, VA 22401. 

Hand Workshop. Richmond Craft Show, Nov. 14-16, 
exhibition and sale by 200 craftsmen. Contact Paula 
Hovde, 1812 W. Main St., Richmond, VA 23220. 


WASHINGTON: Artworks Gallery. Small embroider- 
ies by Janet Leszczynski. Oct. 2 through Nov., at 311% 
Occidental Ave., S., Seattle, WA 98104. 

Tapestry: Contemporary Imagery/Ancient Tradi- 
tion—U.S., U.K., Canada. Through Oct. 5. Cheney 
Cowles Memorial Museum, Spokane. 

Heart's Desire Retreats. Teachers’ workshop: Deb- 
orah Chandler; Understanding the Structure, Sharon 
Alderman. Nov. 10-13. Contact Jinny Hopp, 31510 
44th Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Exhib- 
its: Lace as an Art, contemporary bobbin lace, 
through Nov. 16; Woolen Textiles from Kashmir, 
through Feb. 15, 1987. 2320 S St., N.W. 


CANADA: Textiles for the ’80s. Rhode Island School 
of Design Museum traveling exhibit, Sept. 25-Nov. 20, 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs de Montréal. 

Surfacing ’86: Variations on a Theme, juried exhibi- 
tion, through Oct. 6, Gallery of the Metro, Toronto Li- 
brary, 789 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Lilly Bohlin’s Studio. Weaving workshops, Oct. 6-24, 
Nov. 3-21. 1507 Fell St., Victoria, Can. V8R 4V9. 

New Brunswick Craft School and Centre. Workshops 
with Norma Wagner, Oct. 3-5; Lissa Hunter, Oct. 24-26. 
Contact S. Judah, Box 6000, Fredericton, Can. E3B 5H1. 


OVERSEAS: Suffolk Craft Society. Threads, textile 
festival, Oct. 20-Nov. 2. Over 40 artists, including Can- 
dace Bahouth, Ann Sutton, Kaffe Fasset, Pauline Bur- 
bidge, Susie Freeman, Michael Brennand-Wood, Vanessa 
Robertson. Write SCS, Aldeburgh Cinema, High St., Al- 
deburgh, Suffolk IP15 5AX, England. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Exhibition: 
Stitched Textiles for Interiors, Oct. 29-Nov. 5, RIBA, 
Portland Place, London. 

Dutch National Weaving Federation. Meeting and 
slide lecture by Peter Collingwood, Nov. 8, RAI Congres 
Centrum, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Tour Brazil. Highlights fiber, led by Florence Duhl, 
Oct. 13-29. Brazilian Views, 201 E. 66th St., NYC 10021. 
Chinese Textile Tour. Sponsored by Fiberworks Cen- 
ter for the Textile Arts, Oct. 16-Nov. 6, folk traditions 
of southern and western China, traditional weaving 
and embroidery of the major centers of eastern China. 
Forum Travel International, 91 Gregory Ln., Pleasant 
Hill, CA 94704; (415) 671-2900. 

Quilting Tour of New Zealand, Australia, and Ha 
wati. Sponsored by Continental Quilting Congress; 
leaves Los Angeles Oct. 2. Write: AAA Group Tours, 
8111 Gatehouse Rd., Falls Church, VA 22047. 

The Madeira Embroidery Tour. Conducted by Kathy 
Holman and Carolyn Walker, Oct. 12-26. Visits to Lis- 
bon and Madrid. Contact Directions Unlimited Travel, 
344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549, (914) 241-1700. 
Tours of Nepal, China, Peru. Nepal Cultural Expert- 
ence, Oct. 16-Nov. 4 and Nov. 6-25. US Teatile Arts & 
Culture of China Delegation Tour, Oct. 16. 5,000 Years 
of Peruvian Textile Arts, November. Forum Travel Int’l., 
91 Gregory Ln., Pleasant Hill, CA 94523; (415) 671-2900. 
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A sewer’s bookshelf 
by David Page Coffin 


I’ve been reading and collecting sewing 
and tailoring books for years and have 
stumbled upon some genuine treasures. 
Many of my favorites are from publishers 
outside the mainstream home-sewing 
industry. These companies are responding 


to a frustration I have shared with home | 


sewers, one of whom recently wrote to me: 
“Sewing instructions seem to lack the 
detail needed to get a professional look. In 
fact, I’ve been wondering if there isn’t 
some sort of conspiracy among clothing 
manufacturers so that one cannot sew 
quality clothes and gives up!” 
The home-sewing industry’s purpose 
is different from the garment industry’s. 
It does not make clothes; it exists to 
support and supply people who do. Sooner 
or later, the need to educate conflicts 
with the fear of discouraging, and the 
compromises are often frustrating. On 
the other hand, books about the garment- 
manufacturing industry, whose 
processes are so different from ours, 
usually prove not worth the effort it 
takes to track them down. What remains 
is the custom-garment industry—the 
tailors and dressmakers of the world, and 
those who train them. These people are 
the source for the most intriguing books. 
Tailoring, particularly men’s tailoring, 
is a craft widely perceived as a secret. 








Actually, [ve found it easier to locate 
good books on men’s tailoring than on 
almost any other area of sewing. 


Making Men’s Clothes, by Jane 
Rhinehart. Doubleday, 245 Park Ave., NYC 
10017; 1975. $8.95, hardcover, 206 pp. 





This is a valuable book, although by 

itself it would be of little use to the 
beginning tailor. The sewing directions 
are brief and only occasionally illustrated, 
raising many unanswered questions. 
However, there are sections introducing 
terms, tools, and procedures that could 
come only from the author’s apprenticeship 
with an old-world tailor. Especially good 
is her discussion of tailor’s irons and press 
bucks, and the many inner cloths and 
findings tailors call trimmings. She makes 
a creditable effort to introduce pattern 
drafting (pants only). Skip the section on 
jacket construction, and you have a 
readable and demystifying introduction to 
this venerable craft. 


Tailoring Suits the Professional Way, 

by Clarence Poulin. Bennett & McKnight, 
Peoria, IL; 1973, hardcover, 213 pp. | 
(out of print). 

This book is aimed at aspiring | 
professionals. It includes a draft for each | 
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garment described: jacket, pants, vest, 
skirt, and women’s jacket styles that come 
unchanged from the first (1952) edition. 
In my copy, the pants have zippers instead 
of buttons. Mr. Poulin writes clearly and 
sympathetically, illustrating virtually 
every step. His methods are the simplest 
possible means to a professional effect. 
For example, he avoids shaping the outer 
cloth by stretching and shrinking and 
disdains a “curtain,” or extra flap, on 

his waistbands. He shares a lifetime of 
experience and has often provided me 
with the procedure of choice for a given task. 


Classic Tailoring Techniques: A 
Construction Guide for Men’s Wear, by 
Roberto Cabrera and Patricia Flaherty 
Meyers. Fairchild Publications, 

7 E. 12th St., NYC 10003; 1984. $24, 
hardcover, 245 pp. 

This is the newest tailoring book, and it 
looks it. It treats jackets, vests, and 
unpleated pants. Its technical drawings 
and photos are crystal clear, but the text 
tends to merely caption the illustrations. 
No pattern drafts are provided, but there 
are full-size patterns for various pocket 
and fly parts. If you could have only one 
book on tailoring, I guess this would be 
it. Although it gives a comforting impression 
of leaving no room for confusion, this is 
not entirely the case. Nonetheless, it is an 
impressive and welcome addition to the 
literature, setting as it does a new 
standard for visual clarity. 


Men’s Custom Tailored Vests (1975, 
$3.50, 26 pp.), Men’s Custom Tailored 
Pants (1975, $4, 43 pp.), Men’s 

Custom Tailored Coats (1972, $11.50, 
235 pp.), and Hand Stitches for the 

Fine Custom Tailored Garment (1975, 
$2.50, 40 pp.), all written and 

published by Stanley Hostek. Tatlor-Craft, 
4003 W. Armour, Seattle, WA 98199 

(add 50¢ postage per book). 

This tetralogy is the most amazing 
contribution of all. Mr. Hostek, whose 
efforts deserve highest praise, is also a 
source for all the first-class trimmings he 
describes, for custom-drafted patterns, 
and for personal answers to any questions 
you may have. The books themselves 
describe what the trade calls grade-six 
construction—the highest quality, with 
the most hand stitching. This is the 
strength and the limitation of the vest, 
pants, and coat books. In each one, you 
will see methods, not described 
elsewhere, that explain why a custom suit 
may cost $1,500 or more. (Compare 
Hostek’s vest with Poulin’s, and you will 
wonder if they are talking about the 

same thing; but you would be wise to try 
Poulin’s first.) On the other hand, the 











Hostek books emphasize the thinnest 
construction: Pocket facings are 
extensions of the pockets to eliminate 
seams wherever possible. The pants 
book describes an interesting but 
demanding one-piece back pocket and 
waistband finish, the coat book devotes 80 
pages to 15 pockets, and the book on 
hand stitches consists of 40 eye-opening 
pages on a subject usually covered in 
half a dozen. In the realm of “inner 
teachings” for tailoring devotees, 

Hostek is a true master. 


The following books, though less 

valuable, are still of interest. 

Basic Tailoring, Time-Life Books’ “The 
Art of Sewing” series. NY, 1974, 
hardcover, 208 pp. (out of print). 

Unique and surprising among an 
otherwise disappointing series is this book 
on men’s and women’s tailoring. It is 

just as glossy and overblown as the others, 
with almost impenetrable illustrations 
and organization, but, by virtue of the 
narrow task at hand, its instructions are 
thorough. If you find this for sale, get it. 


Practical Tailoring, by J.E. Liberty. 
Pitman Publishing Corp., NY. 1955, 
hardcover, 224 pp. (out of print). 

This gem, originally published in 1933 
and revised in 1955, was written for 
professionals by a chief instructor at 

the Tailor and Cutter Academy in London, 
the tailor’s Oxford (and Stanley 

Hostek’s alma mater). It assumes the 
reader is already working in a shop and 
at least recognizes the ropes, so it can 
certainly be confusing. Its main value is 
the vivid glimpse it provides of old-world 
methods applied to vintage garments, 
from photographs of the tailor’s preferred 
posture on his bench through the 
construction of trousers with button flies 
and shaped backs for braces. It is much 
more than a curiosity, with useful 
discussions of hand stitches and iron 
handling. I treasure my copy. 


How much difference is there 

between men’s and women’s tailoring? 
The answer ranges from “not much” to 
“considerable,” depending on whether you 
ask a tailor or a dressmaker. An 

excellent start in evaluating the tailor’s 
approach would be to read: 


Classic Tailoring Techniques: A 
Construction Guide for Women’s Wear, 
by Roberto Cabrera and Patricia 

Flaherty Meyers. Fairchild Publications, 
7 E. 12th St., NYC 10003; 1984, $28, 
hardcover, 295 pp. 

This is the companion to the menswear 
book discussed above. The opening pages 
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See the Yellow Pages 
for the store nearest you and 
shop in person, by phone or by mail. 


Garment Leather | 
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We Specialize in Unique 
Threads, Yarns & Ribbons 
for Your Special Projects. 


Our threads include 100% silk, metallic & 
100% Rayon Embroidery Thread. 


Our specialty yarn is Candlelight Metallic 
yarn. 


We import the well known Kanagawa 
100% silk ribbon, synthetic silk ribbon, 
100% cotton ribbon, feather touch and a 
very exclusive line of organdy ribbon. 


For the seamstress and fans of the serger 
we are the exclusive importers of Woolly 
Nylon, Smooth Spun Polyester and the 
very fine “Polylock.” Our threads can do 
wonders on the Serger - Send $2.50 for 
catalog and samples - or $1.50 for catalog. 


YLI Corporation 
Dept. T 

45 West 300 North 
Provo, Utah 84601 
(801) 377-3900 
(800) 854-1932 








on tools, stitches, and alterations are 
almost identical. The differences begin 
with the canvas preparation (the 
lightweight understructure) and increase 
as other garments are described: 

unlined jackets with piped pockets and no 
lapel, fully interlined peplum jackets, 
three skirts, and lined pants with and 
without pleats. 


The following books are written more 
from the dressmaker’s point of view: 
Tailoring, by Allyne Bane. McGraw-Hill, 
NY; 1974, hardcover, 333 pp. (out of print). 
Bane is long-winded, but at least her 
directions don’t sound like dance steps. A 
home economics professor with lots of 
experience working for major pattern 
companies, she is solidly in the 

business of training home sewers to get 
the most from the home-sewing 
industry, and she does an excellent job. 
Bane’s discussions of fabric handling 

are especially useful, and her analysis of 
commercial patterns is exhaustive. 
However, her efforts to be comprehensive 
create more organizational difficulties 
than the step-by-step plans of the men’s 
books. Her book needs to be studied; it 
can’t just be followed like a recipe. Such 
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CHARM WOVEN LABELS® 
Box 14664, Dept. TH + Portland, Ore, 97214 
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study will be well repaid, but I 
recommend it only to those who truly like 
to read about sewing. 


Tailoring: Traditional and 
Contemporary Techniques, by Marie 
Ledbetter and Linda Lansing. Reston 
Publishing Co., Reston, VA; 1981, $24.95, 
hardcover, 385 pp. 

Another long book from the home 
economics department, this one covers 
the same ground as Bane’s book but 
includes fusibles and machine pad stitching. 
The level of detail and emphasis on 

high quality are similar, but these authors 
have a good sense of what hasn’t 

already been said. Very useful is the series 
of checklists of quality standards for fit 
and construction in the appendix. They 
must be very good teachers. Both books 
are worth the attention of students of 
men’s and women’s tailoring; this one is 
more fun to read. 


Singer Fashion Tailoring, by Jessie 
Hutton. Western Publishing Co., NY; 1973, 
softcover, 178 pp. (out of print). 

The Singer Company has always 
maintained a high standard in its 
instructional materials, and this book is 


4; The Machine Knitters’ 
p at 
Guide 


Six Times 
a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knitters. Full of 
up-to-the minute information and patterns that relate to 
all makes of knitting machines. Whether you are a 
Custom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to 
keep you abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what’s new, and what's 
been updated. 


U.S. 
l year. .... $16.50 
2 years . $30.00 


Canada& Foreign (U.S. Funds} 


1 year. $20.00 
2 years . $38.00 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WK MG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P.O. Box 1527 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Best Thing to 
Happen to Knitting Since the Machine ! 








no exception. The illustrations are 
admirable, and the author’s experience 
comes through in her detailed 
instructions, very unlike the 

“committee” style usual in books with 
corporate names in the titles. Three 
different methods of shaping the lapels 
and collar are given, and there are 

major sections devoted to fur and leather. 


When looking for these books or 
browsing at a library that uses the Dewey 
decimal classification, check in 646 for 
home-sewing books, 687 for factory-type 
sewing books, and the 390s, the 

costume section. Catalogs from which you 
can order out-of-print textile books are 
also available: Hard-to Find Needlework 
Books, Bette S. Feinstein, 

96 Roundwood Rd., Newtown, MA 02164; 
Wooden Porch Books, Lois Mueller, 

Rt. 1, Box 262, Middlebourne, 

WV 26149; and Books on Cloth and 
Related Items, R.L. Shep, Box C-20, 
Lopez Island, WA 98261. 


David Page Coffin, of San Diego, CA, 
has written and published two sewing 
books: The Custom Shirt Book and 
Custom Making Neckties at Home. 





You'll love 
this fabric 
cutting 






Only 


fable! *24.95 


We guarantee you'll love the full-size 
right-height Daynell Fabric Cutting 
Table. Easy to set up (no hardware). 
Kitchen-counter high, 55” long, 30” 
wide. Strongfiberboard. Folds flat. No 
more clutter, no more backache. A joy 
to use. You'll wonder how you ever got 
along without it. Only $24.95 plus $5 
shipping. Order now, get sewing gifts. 
Send street address (not box no.) with 
check, VISA or MC no., exp. to Daynell 
Box 5793-SN6, Portland, OR 97228. 










Order toll-free 
v-s00-222-516  Daynell 
FREE! Pattern _ FREE! Nail-Saver 
inne Ten, Box Thimble 
ne a ”) Keeps Fits any 
\ ‘ | patterns finger. 
| handy. +1 VALUE 
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Threads Magazine 


Enthusiasm is not enough... 
Back it up with these exciting fibers! 


Au Ver A Soie silks 
425 colors and 22 types for Knitting and Embroidery 


BALGER® Metallics — 60 colors 
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Silk Gauzes — 9 sizes 
24, 30, 34, 40, 48, 54, 60, 72. 84 


Real Gold and Silver Threads —40 types and sizes 


Gold and Silver metal Spangles — 4 sizes 


Gold and Platinum Plated Needles 
Tapestry, Crewel and Between 


Send $1 and S.A.S.E. for sample of 
Balger® and Au Ver a Soie silk, 
technique sheet, and name of nearest shop: 

To: KREINIK Mfg. Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box Box 1966, Dept. T 
Parkersburg, WV 26102 


Wholesale Only 


Over 2000 sparkly, flowing, glimmering, 
silky, flashy specialty fabrics and trims 
to make your fantasy a reality 


oO Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics 


Dept. TM, 
17900 Southcenter Pkwy, Suite 290 
Seattle, WA 98188 (206) 575-8250 


Mail Order ¢ Send self addressed, stamped envelope for details 


Baubles, Bangles and Beads @ Send $2.50 for trim catalog 
(refundable on first order) 


The Fabric Carr offers you the 3 most 


recent, top selling books in the sewing field. 





PORT TTT TAAATIITT 





7 - 
= 2.00 chipP'™S 16.95 plus 3.95 shipping 12 95 Plus 2 00 ax; 
P Buy all three and we pay the shipping. Shipping 


For a free catalog, send a stamped self addressed envelope to: 
The Fabric Carr - P.O. Box 1083, Los Altos, CA 94023 
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your 
"Quilting Frame 


e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 
e Adjustable Tilt-Top ¢ Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
4 : e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 
a3 and Hardware Only $23.95 


Send for our Color Brochure 


—... 1B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 








SILK CORDS 


Thirty colors, all lengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3. ah samples and information to: 
© THE CORD COMPANY 
& Dept. TH, 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
(816) 333-6851 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Space Dyed & Natural 
\. Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 
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Fall 1986 yarns: 
mohairs and metallics 
by Theresa Gaffey 


Picture fuzzy, fluffy mohairs; bold, 
bright colors; shiny, iridescent 

nylons; and glimmering, metallic 
threads. Now blend all of these together 
and you have an image of this year’s 
newest yarns. 

Many of the new yarns combine 
mohairs with shiny or metallic strands to 
create soft, sparkly yarns. The results 
may surprise you. The bright acrylic fibers 
add color as well as shine, and the use 
of metallics is much more subtle than it 
has been in past years. Indeed, even 
die-hard, “no-metallics-for-me” 
knitters will be tempted by this 
season’s offerings. 

In addition to this new look, you will 
find that natural fibers and blends are 
still going strong. The luxury 
fibers—silk, alpaca, angora—are blended 
for super-luxury yarns. Softer, less 
scratchy wools are out in force this year, 
so if you never tried wool before, now is 
your chance to find out what a wonderful 
fiber it is. 





Polissonne 

by Chat Botté 

Armen, Box 8348 
Asheville, NC 28814 
43% mohair, 29% 
nylon, 21% acrylic, 4% 
rayon, 3% polyester; 
hand-wash. 79 yd./50-gm 
ball; $12.60. On #9 
needles, 15 sts=4 in. 
Polissonne, a bulky-weight yarn, is 
composed of a mohair, a variegated 
thick-and-thin strand, and a metallic 
thread. The fuzzy mohair mutes the 
metallic and brightly colored variegated 
strands. Available in eight shades. 


Renaissance 

“ ~Bernat Yarns 

* tf Depot & Mendon Sts. 
-*# ® Uxbridge, MA 01569 

40% mohair, 29% 

acrylic, 17% metallic 

polyester, 14% wool; 

_ hand-wash. 77 yd./40-gm 

ball; $6.50. On #9 

| needles, 14 sts=4 in. 

Renaissance yarn is typical of the new 

look for fall—rich, variegated colors 
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combined with metallics and soft, fuzzy 
mohairs. This bulky-weight yarn knits 
up quickly. Use stockinette or another 
simple stitch to get the most out of 

its special effects. Available in 

four colors. 





Allure 
Susan Bates 
212 Middlesex Ave. 
Chester, CT 06412 
50% mohair, 50% 
| acrylic; hand-wash. 
185 yd./50-gm ball; 
$7.50. On #8 needles, 
17 sts=4 in. 
This lightly brushed, mohair blend 
comes in six multicolors. Each ball 
contains a variety of different shades, 
which will give your finished sweater a 
striped appearance. 





Gallery 

by Schaffhauser 
Qualitiit 

3489 N.W. Yeon Ave. 
Portland, OR 97210 


51% mohair, 23% 
viscose, 13% cotton, 13% 
acrylic; machine-wash. 
97 yd./50-gm ball; $5.95. 


On #8 needles, 


ye 15 sts=4 in. 


Gallery is one of my favorites in this 
year’s selection of yarns. Its smooth 
mohair/acrylic strand is plied with a 
textured viscose/cotton strand, which 
creates a truly elegant look. It is 
fashionable without being faddish, classic 
without being dull. To make a size 
medium pullover, you will need ten balls. 
Available in 15 colors. 


Cheers 
Stanley Berroco 
Elmdale Rd. 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 

—~ 15% mohair, 35% 
acetate, 50% acrylic; 
hand-wash. 66 yd./50-gm 
skein; $4. On #11 
needles, 12 sts=4 in. 


Cheers contrasts a fuzzy mohair witha 
glimmering strand of acetate. Berroco 
offers a good selection of well-written 
sweater patterns for this yarn. Available 
in 12 colors, including an elegant white, 











as well as some beautiful pastels and 
darker shades. 


Rose Quartz Mohair 
Ironstone Warehouse 
Box 365 

Uxbridge, MA 01569 
62% mohair, 22% 

1) nylon, 9% wool, 7% 
acrylic; hand-wash. 

© 120 yd./2-oz. hank; 

' $6.06. On #10 needles, 
© 14 sts=4 in. 
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Shiny, bright nylon adds new sparkle to 
Ironstone’s line of mohairs. A 
multicolored binder thread also adds a 
hint of color. Use this yarn by itself or 
with a coordinating solid. Available in 
six pastels. 





Broadway 

Anny Blatt 

24770 Crestview Ct. 
Farmington Hulls, 
MI 48018 


| 47% cotton, 32% 
mohair, 11% nylon, 10% 
Courtelle (retractable); 
hand-wash. 68 yd./50-gm 
ball; $10.25. On #9 
needles, 13 sts=4 in. 
Broadway plies a shiny mohair with a 
variegated chenille to form an unusual 
bulky-weight yarn, ideal for oversized 
sweaters. The bright nylon adds sparkle 
and color; the chenille, body and 
softness. Available in seven subtle 

color combinations. 








Ruffles 
. William Unger 

- Box 1621 
Bridgeport, CT 06601 
_ 43% mohair, 36% 
rayon, 13% nylon, 8% 
acrylic; dry-clean. 
55 yd./50-gm ball; 
$10.40. On #13 
7 = needles, 8 sts=4 in. 
Mohair, rayon bouclé, and bows of 
paperlike ribbon are the ingredients for 
Ruffles. The yarn’s whimsical bows pop 
up to the surface of the fabric when knit. 
This is a chunky yarn that knits up fast. 
It is fun for large jackets or sweaters. 
Available in four colors. => 


Threads Magazine 























Slipcases 
for your 
back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in 
gold, each case holds at least 6 issues of 
Threads (a year’s worth), and costs 
$7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add 
$1.00 per case for postage and han- 
dling. Outside the United States, add 
$2.50 each (U.S. funds, only. PA resi- 
dents add 6% sales tax). 


Send your order and payment to 
the address below, or call toll- 
free, 1-800-972-5858, and use 
your credit card (minimum $15). 


Jesse Jones Industries 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. 

(No P.O. boxes, please) 


Ashford Spinning Wheels 
When your interest in fibers and yarns leads 


you to try spinning, Ashford Handicrafts has 
the range of equipment you will need. 


Ashford Handicrafts of New Zealand has 
made spinning wheels for over 50 years. 
More than 200,000 Ashfords are in use by 
textile artists all over the world. Join them. | 


i ® F 1 


The 

Traditional 
Ashford 

sells in 
unfinished 
kit form 
for about 
' $155°°. 

















Write to us and we’ll send: 
_ «Free color brochure 
of Ashford Spinning Wheels 
v~ List of spinning wheel dealers 
Wholesale distributor: 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Dept. THA 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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PATTERNS TO SEW 
MANY CRAFT OPTIONS 


COMPANIONS TO SEW AND KNIT 


JJ. PRODUCTS LTD. SEND $1.00 
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Elégance 

Phildar 

6438 Dawson Blvd. 
Norcross, GA 30093 

41% mohair, 3% wool, 
40% acetate, 16% 
metallized polyester; 
hand-wash. 56 yd./40-gm 
ball; $7.50. On #11 
needles, 13 sts=4 in. 
Elégance combines a fuzzy mohair with 

a brightly colored acetate that looks like a 
crocheted chain. The result is a soft, 
shiny, bulky yarn, just right for a loose 
vest or sweater. A medium pullover takes 
about 14 balls. Available in six colors. 





Chine 

Andean Yarns 

54 Industrial Way 
Wilmington, MA 01887 
100% alpaca; hand- 
wash. 190 yd./100-gm 
skein; $10. On #8 
needles, 20 sts=4 in. 
This luxury worsted-weight alpaca yarn 

is incredibly soft. It can give just the right 
touch of elegance to any classic pullover 
or fashion sweater. Available in 15 colors, 
ranging from natural to deep purple. 











Boston 

Classic Elite Yarns 

12 Perkins St. 

Lowell, MA 01854 
100% wool; hand-wash 
cold, dry flat. 

100 yd./50-gm skein; 
$3.50. On #9 needles, 
16 sts=4 in. 

This classic wool yarn, spun with two 
instead of the usual four plies, gives an 
interesting texture, even to plain 
stockinette. Available in 17 shades, ranging 
from pastels to bright fashion colors. 
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- Lamb’s Pride 

Brown Sheep Co. 

Rt. 1, Mitchell, NE 69357 
85% wool, 15% mohair; 
hand-wash warm. 

125 yd./4-oz. skein 
(bulky); $4. On #10% 
needles, 12 sts=4 in. 





| 











Lamb’s Pride is a lightly twisted, 
single-ply yarn that comes in both 
worsted and bulky weights. The mohair 
adds softness, but it does not make the 
yarn fuzzy. When worked up in 
stockinette, the single ply gives each 
knit stitch a slight twist, adding an extra 
texture not usually seen in plain 
knitting. Available in 28 colors. 


Fashion Mohair 

@ Scheepjeswool USA 

155 Lafayette Ave. 

N. White Plains, NY 10603 
40% viscose, 28% 
acrylic, 15% cotton, 12% 
nylon, 5% mohair; 
hand-wash. 65 yd./50-gm 
ball; $3.95. On #8 

} needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
The shiny viscose-and-cotton strand is 
interrupted by bubbles of glimmering 
color, which are softened by the 

mohair. Lighter weight than many of its 
competitors, Fashion Mohair can be 

used to make sweaters and vests for all 
seasons. You'll need 15 balls for the 
average sweater. Available in 17 colors. 





Maratona 
| Lane Borgosesia 
' R.D. 2, Fields Lane 
North Salem, NY 10560 
100% extra-fine 
_ merino wool; hand-wash. 
121 yd./50-gm ball, 

$5.50. On #8 needles, 
20 sts=4 in. 

This worsted: -weight yarn is so soft that 
you won't believe it is 100% wool. Each 
strand consists of six plies of silky, 
merino wool spun together. Maratona 
would work especially well for cables 
and textured Aran stitches, which need 
sharp definition. Available in 70 colors. 
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Royal 

by Laines Plassard 
Joseph Galler 

27 West 20th St. 
New York, NY 10011 


40% wool, 30% silk, 
30% kid mohair; hand- 
+8 wash. 132 yd./50-gm 
7 skein; $10.50. On #9 
or needles, 18 sts=4 in. 
Royal is a wonderful blend, with the 
warmth of wool, the sheen of silk, and the 











softness of kid mohair. It varies slightly 
in thickness and color, so it looks 
handspun. Available in 18 colors, each 
one shaded from lighter to darker to 
create a one-of-a-kind sweater. 


Thumper 

Crystal Palace Yarns 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 

_ Berkeley, CA 94702 

— 40% angora, 40% 
_lamb's wool, 20% nylon; 
dry-clean only. 


93 yd./50-gm hank; 
» $11.90. On #11 needles, 





THuAper is one of this year’s Peotteet 
yarns. The lamb’s wool and nylon preserve 
the luxurious feel of the angora but 
reduce its hairiness and tendency to shed. 
Available in six tweedy colors. 


Autumn Leaves 
by Emu 

Plymouth Yarn 
500 Lafayette St. 
Bristol, PA 19007 


70% wool, 23% acrylic, 

5% rayon, 2% nylon; hand- 
wash. 91 yd./50-gm 

ball; $4.80. On #8 

; needles, 16 sts=4 in. 
This slightly thick-and-thin yarn comes 

in six muted colors, ranging from browns 
and golds to reds. Each color consists of 
one solid-color strand and one loosely 
spun multicolored strand. 








Poilé Flammeé 
Phildar 

6438 Dawson Blvd. 
Norcross, GA 30093 
37% cotton, 32% 
polyester, 16% acrylic, 
6% wool, 6% nylon, 3% 
mohair; machine-wash. 
| 78 yd./50-gm ball; 
$4.50. On #10 needles, 
13 sts=4 in. 

Poilé Flammé, a mixture of a fuzzy 
mohair blend and a multicolored bouclé, 
is versatile enough for fun, casual 
sweaters, or for your more sophisticated 
creations. Nine balls are enough fora 
medium pullover. For those who 
appreciate an easy~care sweater, note 
that this yarn is machine-washable. 
Available in seven colors. a 


Threads Magazine 


This surface is composed of patented hiimpact ther- 
mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gricided with exact one inch broken- 
line squares within two Inch solic square lines, A 36"/1O0cm 
rule is Included on all gridded surfaces. The milk-white transiu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for illumination 
when desired Maximum blade life Is achieved with all rotary 


cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress patterns and ofher pur- 
poses requiring a large fiat surface, 
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Reg: 40 mi» HE: 60 mi «© XHB: 9O mil rate 5 years, 


+--+ 


5 VEAR 
GUARANTEED 


Sewing E mpponiam. 


1087 Third Ave. « Chula Vista, CA 9201 


Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make our subscriber list available to compa- 
nies whose products we think may be of interest to you. If you 
prefer not to receive this mail, just send your mailing label (or 
an exact copy) to the address below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 355, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470 


Imagery 
Specialty Yarns 


We have what you need, 
or we ll create tt. 


Blends of mohair, wool, cotton, rayon, silk, brushed 
& loop 

Dyed & Natural yarns for handknitting, weaving or 
any fiber craft, “We have what you need, or we'll create 
yl fot 

Sold on 2 oz. pull skeins and cones. 

First Quality Commercial Dyes — mix & match to 
create your own colors with “EZ” directions. 
Application, wholesale price list, and to be placed 
on continual mailing list, send $5.00, refundable 
with first order to: 


Imagery Specialty Yarns 


P.O. Box 9 North Uxbridge Mass. 01538 
“The Mill” (203) 564-4445 


Dealer & Institutional Inquiries Welcome. 





October/November 1986 
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 KAGERES 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
KIMONO & OBI 


Guaranteed Premium Quality 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


All Orders Satisfaction Guaranteed 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 


KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 





Aspinning wheel that’s great for the 
experi spinner, as well as begmner. 


HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER 

lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. it's completely 
portable (weighs only 5 ibs.) and measures 12”x12”’ Runs 
at three different speeds. 

An economical way to spin; easily affordable as a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like the 
fact that it does not require them to co-ordinate their 
hands and feet for its operation. They can spin 
right away! 





Kissel Electric Spinner ........... *60.00 

Carrying Case, Birch......_...... 40.00 
CarryingCase,Fir............... 30.00 Nd 
Extra Spools,each................ 3.00 | 


Kissel Electric Spinner — 


If not available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order to: 
The KISSEL SPINNER CO, Dept. B, 606 South Rural Street, Hartford, Wisconsin 53027 
Wisconsin residents add 5% state sales tax. | ie 

















soBy'? 
ONCE my CELEBRATES 
UPON ITS MOVE TO 
A SHEER. rnc. CALIFORNIA 


Offering an even wider array of nationally advertised quality 
products at discounted prices, delivered to you. 


° YARNS ¢ KNITTING MACHINES 
¢ FLEECE & FIBERS * BOND KNITTING FRAME 
¢ SPINNING WHEELS = * LOOMS 


Brochure (with opening specials) and classes $2.00— 
Yarn Samples $3.00—Refundable with first order. 


P.O. Box 8395, Dept. T, Palm Springs, CA 92263 
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Marketplace. 


HANDWEAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 





For FREE 
Brochure 


) WEAVER’'S SUPPLY | 


(905) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009T, Taos, NM 87571 


Sew Your Own Swags 
And Cascades 
for exciting window 
treatments (and save a 
small fortune). 

Any size, any style. 
Even if you're all thumbs, 
you'll achieve professional 

results the very first time 
with Morantz’ 
DIAL-A-SWAG, 
and EASY-FOLD 
CASCADE KIT, 
No trial and error. 
No guesswork. 

No experience needed. 

Complete Kit $63.95 

plus $3.75 shipping 

and handling. 


~, q 
oe 
NY Brochure and literature 
’ ee 


for other window 


pf treatments, $1.75. 


Morantz, Inc. 
4056 Chestnut Street, Dept, TH 
Philadelphia,PA 19104 
(215) 382-0662 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 





TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES « CHEMICALS « WAXES « FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 


, CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
mem:.2) Girl) 


LONG BEACH. CA 90809 
) (213) 434-964 a} 
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a portfolio of luxury yarns for machine knitting 
1 th cones - 4 & 8 oz pull skeins - quantity discounts 
Swatched Sample Book $10 - refundable on $35 order 


CHAMELE@N 
7319 F Woodstream Dr - Indianapolis IN 46254 
Ak - wool -mofrair- alpaca - comel -cotton -linen-rayec 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
for the fiber artist 


SELECTION OF DESIGNS 


Send $1! for brochure & sample 
retail/wholesale 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-874-4115 (Nat.) 
1-800-282-3911 (FL) 


Real Thread Color Chart $6.00 PPD 


SPEED STITCH, INC. 
P.O. Box 3472, Port Charlotte, FL 33952 





ARTS & CRAFTS 


Basketry 
Needlepoint 
Spinning « Weaving 
Stenciling 


FREE CATALOG 


P.O. Box 1328 - Dept. T 
Port Townsend 
WA 98368 
(206) 385-7490 
Toll Free 1-800-442-1122 
VISA & Mastercard 
Welcome 







QNES /artention: | 
533 INC MACHINE KNITTERS 
HAND KNITTERS 

CROCHETERS 

@ Fashion DesignerYams 

@ (mported and Domestic 

@ Over 250 Different Shades on Cones 

@ Knitting Machines, Accessories and 
Instruction Books 

@ Special Bonus Offer .. . FREE—Our 
Quarterly “Topics” Newsletter 

Send for Samples and Information— 


$6.75 includes shipping ($5.00 


refundable on $25.00 minimum order} 
Mastercard & Visa accepted 


CONES UNLIMITED INC.- T 

445 East 80th Street—Suite 3 
New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-3875 








































THREADS 8%, 
MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 


FINEST QUALITY® SHINY @ SILKY © STRONG 
Pre Selected STARTER ASSORTMENT 


Wspools (880yds/spoo!] ONLY x 17.99 
includes shipping. Send Check or Money Order 
CALIF. Residents add 6% sales tax. 


Real Thread Color Card 85.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


WHOLESALE RETAIL PO BOX 83190 


SAN DIEGO CA 92138 
/ DEALER inquiries welcomed 619 440 8760 


Shannock 
TAPESTRY 








High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 


Call (206) 573-7264 other weaving accessories. 


or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 






send SASE for ordering information 


wh TP (Woo 4 


handspun « plant dyed yarns | 
of wool « silk «mohair / carded blends for spinners 
b— 0. box 2461 TAOS NM 87571 505/758-963 | mama 








BESTSELLERS BY BETTE HOCHBERG 


HANDSPINNER’S HANDBOOK. Practical 
directions for spinning on the wheel. $5.95 
FIBRE FACTS. Guide to fibres & yarns. 
Choosing, using, finishing, care. $5.95 
SPIN SPAN SPUN. Lively collection of 
spinning & weaving myths, legends $5.95 
= HANDSPINDLES. Reviews history, use of 
spindles Instructions for spinning with all 
ethnic styles $5.95 
REPRINTS OF 16 TEXTILE ARTICLES from 
| US, overseas magazines. $4 95 
* Atlocal stores, or mail order from: STRAW INTO 
GOLD, 3006 San Pabio, Berkeley, CA 94702 
(Add $1 shipping one book, $1.50 for two) 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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| | NAME 
¥ AR BRANDS 


69¢/SKEIN! WOOL $1.59! | 


GERI'S YARN FIESTA 
RT. 9, BOX 90DM, SANTA FE, NM 87601 


Custom Covered 


Belts and Buttons 


from your own knitting, needlepoint, any fabric. 
Send for your free catalog 


Fashion Touches 
Box 804-T, Bridgeport, CT 06601 


Kk kkk 


A CATALOGUE 


, ON FOR 


FIBER ARTISTS 


“PPI YE YARNS & THREADS 
JIAWANS For Stitchery, Canvas, 
‘\ Weaving, Knitting & 


. |)’ +\Crewel etc., etc. 
*FABRIC *KBEADS NOTIONS 
*VERSATEX FABRIC PAINT 


CATALOGUE with SAMPLES $4.00 


NIGHTSTAR STITCHERIES 
STUDIO | 
INWOOD WICHITA, KS. * 
67226 * 


» 


Surprise Packs 
you save 50% 


Pack A: 5 1b. Wool Weaving Yarns 
suitable for rya, rugs, tapestries, 


and coarse fabrics. A variety of 

» colors & thicknesses. Excellent 

= valve for schoals, 
Pack 8: 5 ib. coned yarns for mach- 
ine knitting. 2/24 to 3/12 weights 
in assorted colors and fibers, Per- 
fect quality for garments. 


Send $24.95 + $2.50 postage for 
each pack ordered, 


. 
{101 W. BROADWAY 
Max y UE 4 ST. PETER, MINN. 56082 


Tools + Gadgets 
for Needleworkers 


Handy helpers make neodle- 
point, embroidery, quilting + 
| all needlework fun + relaxing 


B 
é 






Gp > Caixa 





Catalog #1.00 (refundable on 
tCEC] 


DEPT. T4 
P.O. Box 1602 
femon Grove’, CA 92045 


October/November 1986 











Diamond 
Mosaic (4pm) 


Dramatic jacquard 
with brushed wool 
motifs on lustrous 
New Zealand wool. 
Off-white on black, 
grey/black, or white on 
grey, sizes PS-XL. 
$42. (U.S. funds only) 
Piease specify colors. 





Patternonly 
$3 + long SASE 


Contemporary Classics Worth Knitting 


Z. DANA, Dept. T3 
POB 24, Canal Street 
New York, NY 10013 


Send SASE 
for brochure 
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CUSTOM DYED YARNS! 
FOR KNITTING & WEAVING 


WOOLS SILKS 
MOHAIR COTTON 





$2.00 for sample kit 


GYPSY NEEDLECRAFTERS 
Box 348 - 5726 Cortez Road West 
Bradenton, Florida 33507 








R.H. Lindsay Company 
Wool Merchants 
393 *‘D’’ St., Boston, MA 02210 





Our 50th Year 
Wholesale Unprocessed & Semi Processed 
Wool For Fiber Artists 
Featuring Wools From 
New Zealand & Texas Mohair 
Send $2.50 For Sample Card 








WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
GS AT HOME! 


4 ~ Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
Lf fi 

ey = | 

! Z P, —¥ 


—F 





weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a yearround market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36'' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
Gi to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies.. .car- 





pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. O685R, Lima, Ohio45802_ 


yp 


BOND KNITTING FRAME — $185.00 | shipping 
MANOS YARN ~- handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE for Bond brochure and/or $6.00 for 
MANOS color card (refundable on 1st order) 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


Laurelton Road 
Mi. Kisco, NY 10549 








914-241-1910 914-241-1275 





rude Custom Carding Service 
Beau & Handspinning Studio 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quits & Comforters 
—~ Custom Handspun Plant-Oyed Yarns, Vt. Wools & Exotic Blends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Fetter 


(@& SASE for brochure & newsletter =m 
Sm Rt 30, Box 687, Pawlet, VT 05/6] 
(located in N. Rupert} 802-325-3645 


. , . - —= , -— ; : 
: feaad® QUILT STITCHES | 


$1000 + $1 50 postage 
Dorothy Bond 

34706 Row River Rd. + 
Cottage Grove. Ore 97424 a 





CHAMPION NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY FLEECE 
“MINI BALES” $3.40 Ib (POST FREE) 


CLASSIC FINE AND SUPER-FINE ROMNEY 


OUR COLOUR CATALOGUE PRESENTS 
SAMPLES OF FLEECE AND CARDED WOOL 
READY FOR SPINNING. IT WILL BE YOURS 

WHEN YOU SEND $5.00 (REFUNDABLE) 


TO: 
GOLDEN FLEECE LTD., Golden 
P.O. BOX 316, 
LEVIN, NEW ZEALAND. leece 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY a, STATE 


2p COUNTRY 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 


Designers/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilies 
Sample cards $2 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 








i aT ail —n;, 1 I ' 
— 3 ee a et omenade 4 
¥ aiwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
F : 7 i june | : a tee i (fz 
a ye } oR Leet y S45 
(i * hy ae ® insiruchon Books 
14 f Beaded tarnngs linsinchon Booklet 5475 
i % Beaded Clotting Techneues 
i 
rd *, \f reihuchon Bookie! Se F* 
* 
“ta §2 50 lor Catalog (retundable with order) 
a : 
Promenade Dep! b 
LY PO Bow 2002 * Boulder, CO 803506 © (303) 440-4507 


European 
Handknitting Yarns 


Enclose $3 for portfolio. 


WILD AND WOLLE 
Box 914 
Wilmette, INinois 60091 
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THE SILKWERM™ 
FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 

FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEUR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 


WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 


MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 





ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND are the 
destinations for an extraordinary 
NEEDLEWORK TOUR led by well- 
known teacher, Betsy Leiper. View 
outstanding examples in Museums, 
Stately Homes and Castles. 

June and September, 1987 


Descriptive brochure: 
STRATHAVEN TOURS x ro 
N. Sandwich, NH 03259 “~~ 














WOOL COMBS 


» SEVERAL PATTERNS AND SIZES 
» AT RELATIVELY LOW PRICES 
» SEND FOR A BROCHURE ! 


MULESPINNER 


POBOX 85701 SEATTLE WA 98145 


| HANDSPUN } NATURALLY Dyep 
| Wool YARN 


Senp £$35° For NATURAL 4 NAWRALLY 
gird Ry SAMPLES ¢ BROCHURE, 


E 
Birr e STA NATOR Bye YARNS | | 


OMBIHED FF WHITE 








wD KNITTING INSTRUCTIONS 
Adult $1435 Child $92 Infant $8 ppd. 


_ RAINBOW TURE SCARE RACE 

| ees ASOVE With 
Jous | FOR 7°48 Ghee 
— R | ] 



















19 42 ppd. 
JAMIE HARMON 


Art-lo-Wear 


A book of original 
machine-applique design 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel’s new 8-1/2 x 11” 
book of sophisticated flower designs 
gives you 12 full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 















* 
& 


To order send $4.95 plus 80¢ postage 
(Wisconsin residents add 5% tax), f 
with your name and address to: 


Ruth Seeley-Scheel 
c/o The Laughing Goose 
21481 W.Oakcrest Drive 4 
New Berlin Wi 53151 7 
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* For Basket Lovers 


Fast & Simple! 
Shaker-style gathering baskets- 
(left) 9”x6”-$12. ppd; (right) 
7%” x5”-$9. ppd. 

Kits include all materials and 
| Fully llustrated instructions 
to give even a beginner’s 
country basket the perfect touch 
_ of yesteryear - a handcrafted 
heirloom of the future. 


For other available styles, send SASE & 50° for brochure. 
The Back Door - Country Baskets 
10 Batchellor Dr., Dept. R 
No. Brookfield, MA 01535 


Fr 6books 
basketry supplies — dyes 
' looms — spinning wheels 
* yarns— most major companies’ 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes + workshops 


weaving works 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
seattle, wa 98105 10-8 th/10-5 sat 


Quilting and Folk Arts : 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
fast, friendly service 
* SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG * 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
156 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 | 
312-896-7331 





The Professional Quilter Magazine pro- || 


vides information on careers in quilting 


plus articles for teachers, designers, shop 
| owners, studio artists, production quilters, |} 


writers and others in the quilting busi- 
nesses. Sample copy $4.00. Subscription 


$15/year for 6 issues. $18 foreign ($21 Air || 


Mail). Oliver Press, Publication for Quilters, 
P.O. Box 4096, St. Paul, MN 55104. 





YVONNE PORCELLA 


A COLORFUL BOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE {20 pages of 
inspiration, wearable art, quilts, with 


techniques. $23.75 postpaid. 


White for information regarding other books, classes and workshops: 
YVONNE PORCELLA- 3419 Shoemake Ave. -Modesta, CA 9535] + 209-524-| 134 





i | KEEP YOUR PET IN STITCHES 


7 Your PET'S PORTRAIT to 
AS needlepoint, knit or embroider. 


7 For FREE informationsend 
SASE to: O'Connor Apt 1B 





(206) 524-1221 § 








Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
ae and Supplies 

¢ Joints * Leather 

¢ Eyes ®* Quantity Discounts 
e Noses * Prompt Service 
Gaillorraine Originals 


P.O. Box 137 — ; 
we 


Tehachapi, CA 93561 
Catalog ... . $2.00 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 


GOSSAMER 
SILK THREADS 


Samples $5.00 


J.L. Walsh Silk 


DepT. T 


4338 Edgewood 
Oakland, CA 94602 (415) 531-0367 





FREE 
CATALOG 


SEWING, CRAFT & 
NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES 


Selling quality for less 
1000 Items, 52 Pages 
10-25% Discount 


Write today: 
newark dressmaker supply 


6473 RUCH ROAD 
PO. BOX 2448 /F35 
LEHIGH VALLEY, PA 
18001 


| 
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Write for our free catalog — your passport to an 


exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


FROM THE NECK U 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 8%2’x11”. Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 


A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


® The Home-Dyer’s Helper 
@ All the Necessary Instructions, 
Dyes, and Measuring Equipment 
® Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


@ Look for DYEKIT in your local aber ee 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $2.00 postage to: 


DYEKIT, 7797 Quivira Rd., Lenexa, KS 66216 


NORTH ISLAND YARN 


WOOL YARN 
SWEATER 
KITS 


Featuring the scenes of Maine: Sheep under the 
Apple Tree, Sophisticated Chickens, Satlboat at 
Sea — and more. 


Send $58ppd for Adult Kit pictured, $42ppd 
for child version, or $1 for color brochure. 
NORTH ISLAND YARN 

Box 216TH, North Haven, ME 04853 


October/November 1986 











ive got some really 
fantastic yarns! 


Stock Samples — $2 
Mill End Samples - 1 Year — $3 


Natural Fibers Only 


P.O. Box 1602 ¢ Bloomington, IN 47402 


Hand Moner rcs 


Elegant! 












High-Fashion! Distinctive! 
These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 
Their gorgeous colors and 
luxurious textures will please 
even the most discriminating. 
Direct from designer/weaver. 
Send $5.00 for swatches 
(refunded with your order). 


DICKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
#8 > ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 


| gen Weading Studio 
The GlimG&kra Weaving 
| — s7)c¢ School of Tucson! 






, 2233 E. Hewthorne | 
,rucson, Az. 85719 
(602)325-0009 











COLORFUL-WAS HABLE 


FABRIC LABELS 
MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 


For Information you MUST send a $.A.S.E. to: | 
California Dream Attn: Tom 
3636 Sth Ave.#100,San Diego,CA 92103 


Studio/Singer Knitting Machines 
“The Most Wanted Automatic Home Knitter” 
« Accessories « Yarns « Books 
La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
Artist/Designer of One-of-a-Kind 
_ Knits for Men & Women 


“A shop of unique creativity 
with you in mind” 
Send S.A.S.E for information 
: Mon., Tues. Fri. Sat., 10 to 6. Thurs. 10 to 8. 
Closed: Wed. and Sun. 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, OH 44107 





Phone (216)228-4841 









Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 






$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Porch Boolss 
Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 


Now we have our own Yarns: 

Send $2.00 for Samples Cards. 

Novelties, Cottons, Blends of Rayons. 
DARIFF * WHOLESALE » BULK DISCOUNTS 
DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES 
INC. 


P.O. Box 361 
Cedarhurst, N¥ 11516 










| HOOKED RUG DESIGNS {4}. 
CATALOG $3.00 EET, 


Petsy Becker 


18 Schanck Road 
Holmdel, NJ 07733 





FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT body units 

e ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, N-Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE W/OOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: °2°° 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


J Fiber 
promer 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 





We are featured 
in this issue. 


You too could be 
featured wearing 

a Vermont Designer 
Pattern in our 100% 
wool yarn grown and ; | 
spun inNewEngland. @@ 7 
For catalog and yarn samples, send $3.00 


(refundable on orders over $25.00). 
Box 568T « Putney, Vermont 05346 « (802) 387-4528 
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BROTHER | 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 
DISCOUNTED 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Cail or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 
Yarn-It-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 
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WOOL — It’s Like 
Quilting Through Butter! 


TAILOR-MADE FOR QUILTERS 


Sample and Brochure: $2.00 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited. 


RFD 340 
Vineyard Haven 


MA 02568 Y, arr) 


(617) 693-1583 ~. 


3053 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 
94705 

(415) 843-3013 


HEARTFELT 


100% WOOL BATTING™ 


"STS" (STUMPWORK TECHNIQUE SUGGESTION} 
BOOK, $9.95 + $2.00 postage and hand- 
ling. STUMPWORK SOCIETY annual mem- 
bership $10.00 ineludes introductory 
booklet on Stunpwork-Ratsed Embroid- 
ery, quarterly newsletter, Slide lec- 
ture program avatlable. 

STUMPWORK SOCIETY 

P.O. Box 122 

Bogota, Nd 07603 





The 


TEX TILE 
BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, P.O. Box 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 












experience the 
satisfaction and pure 
oh pleasure of a terrific look. 
\{4.0 Exciting, fashionable and classic 
designs to fit every life style. 
ao Sew-easy patterns created 
/ “ exclusively for Women’s Sizes. 
| Send today for our 
FREE BROCHURE! 
ROOM T56 
221 S.E. 197TH 
PORTLAND, OR 97233 






PATTERNS 
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1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


| UES Plymouth, MI 48170 
| § Cane (313}455-2150 


Complete Supply of 


Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


LANA BELLA 


Fine Italian Yarns 


Italian designer sweater kits 
offered exclusively through 


LANA BELLA 


a 














For free information 
write to: 














LANA BELLA 
5T Elwyn Road e Portsmouth, NH 03801 





Act now to receive special 
“grand opening” prices. 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


















Custom Carding 
of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 
Lovet Spinning and = Sheep Pottery 
Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 
Glimakra Looms ‘n Yams Spinning Fibers 
Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheep Hom Buttons and much more 
Send for more information 
SA S E samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 
Lisa Ann Merian 


RD #1 Box 118 
Brackett Lake Rd 
Bainbridge, NY 13733 SEA 


(607) 967-8325 wa soe 
843-6267 eo 







WEAVING & KNITTING 


SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 
PLUS LOOMS, SPINNING WHEELS & EQUIPMENT 
mail order- yarn samples- $3.00 
spinning fibers- $3.00 


catalog- $1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
{open Tues-Sat, 10-4} 
















SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 
100% cotton (preshrunk) & silk. All fabric is white, ready 
to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


SariDiasr 10: PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


Gelten Lamb 


Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
fe Y & supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing‘s™ Perfection Dyes™, Boye 







Balene™ needles. 


Send long SASE for FREE catalog. 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 





<< -LEEEELELECEECEEEEEE CS 


RPAT?RMMMNMe@ ! 
VESWPABRICS : 
FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


COTO o WOOL 
SILKS © VISGUSE 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


P.O. DRAWER "O”" MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 06846 











KEEDERS 
Flying Fingers 


The complete protection 
' for your needle arts 
equipment. 





( The knitting book 
that works with you! 





Please send LSASE Forproduct information 


Flying Fingers 
Post Office Box 5455, Dept. T. 
Santa Monica, CA 904105 





MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS cat 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


© alpaca ® wools & cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 
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Handspun A NQGOPa. A delight to knit and wear. 
Designer Yarns. Sampler $3.00 (refundable). 


awe — HHict Vaccey FIBRES 
we 8 4794 N. Benson Rd. 
Fountain, MI 49410 
Phone 616-462-3624 


100% Angora or blends with silk, woo! 














THE ROBIN’S NEST 


7 Yarn Beautiful 
Imported from Europe for knitting or crochet. 


Cottons, 100% wool, mohair, blends, in exquisite colours, 
some naturally dyed. Send $3.00 for samples & ordering kit. 


The Robin’s Nest 
41 Main Street, Chatham, N.Y. 12037 





Attention, Dell Makers 


FREE COLOR CATALOG! 
100’s OF EASY-TO-SEW 


CLOTH DOLLS 
DOLLS OF ALL KINDS 
FOR YOU FTO MAKE AND ENJOY! 
SPECIAL BODY FABRICS, 
HAIR YARNS & FUR 
HAIR LOOM « SEWING AIDS 
AND MORE! 
Free offer expires 12-30-36 
This ad must accompany 
your catalog request. 


787 INDUSTRIAL DR., Dept. TO6, 
Elmhurst, IL 60126 


Carolee Créations 







“Designer Knitting” 
A glorious collection of Knits 

from BRITISH DESIGNERS 
@ KAFFE FASSETT @ ZOE HUNT 


@ SASHA KAGAN @ and many more 
@ SUSAN DUCKWORTH 



















Book $17.50 
also available: 
20 Good Designs !n Kits 
Brochure $.50 


*triddy noddy 


416 Albany Post Road 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 





Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


Dept.T @ Box590 @ McCall, Idaho 83638 


October/November 1986 


The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


@ Newest time saving methods 

@ Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ |lustrated how-to articles 

@ Latest Product Information 

@ Creative sewing for children 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues $15 50; 24 issues $28 OO 
Sample issue $2 OO 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


PO Gox 39 Dept. TH 
Springfield MN 5608 7 













JUDAIC PATTERNS $3.75 each 
er S for $10.00 P.P. 
MENGRGH WALLHANG ING #01095 
Kids"tight "zt with fabric 
iBcandiésreasy applique 

DREIDLE TOY #O0209S5in patchwork 
Gr #O9G46 to crachet. 

Fue te FUPPET SET #06125 
futher, hharcachal, ect. 

BALL TIE*’S HANDWORKS #6507 

BOO fm. E. 2nd. Ave. Miami,sF L. GS136 





Our personal selection of 
hand painted needlepoint kits, 
fine cross-stitch kits, 
accessories and reference books. 
Write for complimentary color catalog, 
Heather Hill Limited 
Dept T5 141 West 87 Street 
New York NY 10024 
(212) 787-2159 


gees, SILK FABRICS 
ACCESSORIES 
Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 


OC YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS KIT, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 
1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
Glendale Hts., IL 60139 YEAR. CHECK,M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTED. 


Dept. 10 


00% Cotton 


We’re Your *1 Source 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of 
Rainbow Colors, 
Sizes & Textures 


New Catalog & Samples Send $5. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*1G-TH Safford,AZ 85546 








HANDSPUN 


KNITTING YARNS 
Hand Painted - Hand Dyed - Natural 
Free Brochure Samples $2.00 


Margaret Perl Ya UIA 


Box 21TA BigLaurei Rd. Sias, WV 25563 














SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI, 49010 


Log Cabin Christmas Tree Skirt 


Quilted by Machine 





s 


Pattern picture in full 
Christmas color 
showing beautiful 
detail 
+ 
Well illustrated 
instructions are 
easy to follow 





* 
Quilt your tree skirt in ONE day & be proud! 
* 
Please clip ad and send $5.75 (price tncludes tax & 
shipping) to: 
Homebound Co., 23004 Woodinville-Snohomish Hwy. 
Woodinville, WA 98072 (206) 481-4542 107 


CE ECEL EEE EE EEE 


¥ 


Curoflax, Inc. 
Specializes in Flax 


FLAX IN ROVING: Imagine 33 exciting colors! 

This finely combed silky flax is so easy on the hands that even new 
spinners will pruduce attractive, kistrous linen (no distaff or wetting 
necessary!). Available in 4 oz. hanks {$1.00/oz.). For sample, color 
photograph and order form send $3.00 

(refundable with first order}, 


LONG LINE FLAX IN STRICKS AND BATTS: In 
10 colors and natural, for a very strong linen 
thread. The stricks are approx 3 5 oz (coiored 

@ $3.25 and natural @ $2.50. The carded 

batts are 2 oz {$1 00/oz ) For sample card and 
order form send $2 50 frefundable with first order) 


7 +o 


ity 9, €urofilax, Inc. 
1? Tg Hos PO. Box 241 
, Rye, New York 10580 


SINCE 
1938 


* DISCOUNT YARNS 
¢ HANDWOVEN FABRICS 


e FREE SAMPLES 
P.O.BOX663 ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 87103 * 505-242-4882 | 


GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 
FABRIC 


* 100% COTTON « $5.50 / YARD 
¢ Less for bulk orders 
.* Large selection of 
contemporary & traditional 
designs 
« Samples $3 (refundable with 
first order) 
Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 


LA PALOMA 
Box 7824-TH, Missoula; MT 59807 
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Delightful Charted Needlework Patterns! 
$1.50 for Catalog (Refundable with 1st order.) 


Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Christmas Ornaments, Blocks 


Carroll Lloyd Ltd. Po Box 470(T) * Howell, NJ 07731 


© 2 cut size. step BYSTEP. 
= EASY TO FOLLOW PATTERN 

"AND AMIGHTY 18” TALL 
WHEN FINISHED. 


TO ORDER PATTERN NO. 129, 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER FOR $4.50 AND A 

LARGE S.A.S.E. TO: 


SNAPPY STITCHES 
P.O. BOX 23030, DEPT. B 
MILWAUKEE, WI 53223 








| 









* 


so Pattern No. 129 
See eeeeeee 





VIDEOS - WEARABLE ART 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


Series of videotapes featuring interviews and 
process documentation of internationally rec- 
ognized artists: Candace Kling/Ellen Hauptli; 
Gaza Bowen, Shoemaker; Katherine Westphal, 
and K. Lee Manuel. Purchase or rent from: 


University of California 
Extension Media Center, 2176 Shattuck, 
Berkeley, Ca., 94704. (415) 642-0460. 





Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS’® WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 





get SOlReI2.,. Fleece 


cé e e 9% 
Glorious Knits 

— BY KAFFE FASSETT 

A beautifully illustrated hardback book in full color. 

35 stunning pattems for novice to expert $22.50 plus 

$2 postage. Send $24.50 now for the book and receive 

a5% discount good on all Fassett’s kits shown in book, 


when ordered from us!—Ask about our YARN CLUB 
(Money back guarantee) 


YARN SHOP & WEAVING STUDIO 
| 1400 Texas Ave. Cape May NJ 08204 


609-884-1718 
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WOOL -N- THINGS 
1035 farmington ave. 
farmington, ct. 06032 
674-8185) 


col 
x y) df 


arns ¢ spinning wheels « books « 
y 
classes * accessories. 


catalog $1.00 


Making Fantasy Vests 


the complete guide to planning, 
designing and knitting your own 
original sleeveless sweater 


by Emily Marks 


Vogue Knitting 

Magazine Says: 

.. .ahelpful addition to your knitting library, especially 
if you have a desire to learn to make your owndesigns. . . 
it clearly explains the basic first steps to any ‘design 
your own’ pattern.’ 


Toorder your copy, send $7.95 (Calif. res. add 614% sales tax) in 
U.S. funds by check or money order to: Emily Marks, 1442A 
Walnut Street #192, Berkeley, CA 94709. 


of printing on fabric] 
Photo Prints 
from 
Treasured Family 
Photographs 
Create Heirloom 
Portrait Pillows 
or Quilts 
instructions 
plus solution mix 
to print 20 9” x 12” 


squares...send 
$14.95 to: 


rammda’s 


Graphics 


SLIPPER 
SOX 
DO-IT-YOURSELF 


soft fleece linings 
@ Deluxe, elegant 


20) Birling 


ay 
Dept. T4, Fairport, N.Y. 14450 
























odds and 















ends of shearling soles 
yarn and @ Leather mitten 
make palms 
comfortable @ Leather glove 
warm slipper palms 

sox for family _ @® Leather 

& friends. All » patches 
sizes. FREE 


instructions. 


Featuring authentically reproduced wools 
of the 18th century. Coordinating cottons 
and linens available. 


Quality yarns and accessories from tradi- 
tional to contemporary. Catalog $1.00. 


Stuffetc 


RR3, 260 Hoffman Dr. 
Califon, NJ 07830 (201) 832-5863 


COMFORT CLOTHES 
By Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to 
construct. Comfort Clothes 
presents over 70 patterns with 
step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 
finishing techniques. Tradi- 
tional fabric design 

methods in this book add 
individual flair to each 

it. 

Large format, 80pages, 
detailed drawings and 
patterns throughout, 

Celestial Arts, 19871. 

To order, send 

check for $7.95 

plus $1 shipping to 

Folk Fabrics and 

Garments, 7280 Green 

Valley Rd., Placerville, CA 95667 





f Past Patterns 


& 
Historic he ST #711 
Patterns ays -- \_-\ve Homestead 
worth your , Dress 
time and 313,00 


talent. Ley), | PPO 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 
Hrife or call 


(616) 2975 9456 
fits 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


2017 Eastern, S.E., Grand Rapids, MI 49507 


| Classified 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $3.60 per word, mint- 
mum ad 15 words. Payment must accompany or- 
der. Send to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. Deadline for the December/ 
January '87 issue is September 10. 


PROCION DYES for fabrics, yarns, paper, basket- 
ry, etc.! Write or call: FabDec T, 3553 Old Post 
Rd., San Angelo, TX 76904. (915) 944-1031. 


FOLK ART HAND-KNIT SWEATERS AND KITS- 
TO-KNIT from 18th- and 19th-century sampler, 
quilt, bedcover and other textile designs. Send 
$2.50 for color catalog. S. & C. Huber, American 
Classics, Plants Dam, East Lyme, CT 06333. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO EUROPEAN YARN PAT- 
TERNS BOOKS. Send SASE for information. 
Country Yarn, PO Box 581T, Forreston, IL 61030. 


SPINNING WHEELS, LOOMS, KNITTING MA- 
CHINES! Dyes and books. Low prices. Free cata- 
log. Woolery, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


EASY TO MAKE! Adorable kitchen Frig’ magnets 
from plastic canvas. Send $3.50 for booklet of 
patterns to: Hour Pleasure, Inc., Dept. TH, Box 
32327, San Jose, CA 95152. CA res. add tax. (U.S. 
funds only.) 


SEWING SOURCEBOOK $9 (pé&h). Everything for 
design, sewing, weaving, etc. Carikean Publish- 
ing, Box 11771T, Chicago, IL 60611-0771. 


KNITTERS! Yarn interchange information, out- 
standing patterns. SASE. Stitching Post, Dept. TP, 
5712 Patterson, Richmond, VA 23226. 


MILL ENDS, wools, cottons, synthetics and 
blends, all sizes and textures on cones, for weav- 
ing or knitting machines. Mill End Mailings, one 
year subscription, minimum four mail outs - $3. 
Linda Snow - Fibers, Fiber Headquarters of the 
Southeast, 3209 Doctors Lake Dr., Orange Park, 
FL 32073. 


KNITTING MACHINES, coned yarns, instructions, 
patterns, supplies. Brochure, LSASE. Kaleido- 
scope, Box 51T, Jackman, ME 04945. 


Threads Magazine 









THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps (Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd. #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 (313) 534-2277 


AT LAST!!! 
THE ULTIMATE COLOR BOOK 
COLOR AND FIBER 


by Lambert, Fry, Staepelaere. 


; Fiber artists will welcome this op- 
244 pages, 124 color photos, 102 black and white. portunity to learn how to use and 


Hard cover. control color with this monumental 


and exquisitely beautiful book. 
Send $49.95 (includes postage) Whether they stitch, quilt, weave, 
now for the book and receive work in macrame, hook rugs, knit, 
a $10.00 coupon good on 


crochet, or experiment in mixed 
media, the artists will benefit from 
future catalog orders. 


the authors’ techniques for solving 
color problems. 


Catalogs $1.00 
HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 


6 ROUNDWOOD ROAD, NEWTON, MA 02164 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIe YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send *4.00 
for samples. 





October/November 1986 





EXCLUSIVELY SILK 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3.00 


Store Hours: 
M-F 9:30-5:00 
Sat. 10:00-4:00 


12 Perkins Street 
Dept. 105-T 
Lowell, MA 01854 
617-937-0320 


T MILLS 
FACTORY 
STORE 


‘‘Factory-to-You' Prices — 


YARN 


Wool, Mohairs, Silks - Imported & Domestic 
for Hand & Machine Knitters - Weavers 


Buy by the pound & SAVE! 
(Cones, Hanks, Skeins) 


New! Send for our 1986-87 
samples, $5 


Visa & Mastercard Accepted 





GRANDOR YARNS 


@ pure wool berbers and berber rovings 

® textured cottons, linens, silks for clothing 
® warp yarns in linen, cotton, cotton/ linen 
e luxury mohair, woois, blends 


McMORRAN YARN BALANCE 


Sample cards of entire Grandor Collection 35.00 
Wholesale to Trade Only 


GRANDOR INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
716 East Valley Parkway, Unit 48T 
Escondido, CA 92025. (619) 743-2345 


BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON | 


Add a Distinctive Touch to Your Wardrobe with 
Handmade Stoneware and Porcelain Buttons. Pins 
and Earrings Aiso Available. 


Send $2.00 For Complete Catalog. 


Dogwood Lane 
RA 5, Box 162A 
Sullivan, IN 47882 
812-268-3784 


YES, WE WHOLESALE. 
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The numbers indicate issue(s) 
and page(s); e.g., 4:55 refers 
to Threads, No. 4, page 55. 


Abbott, D., on buttons, 2:56-59 
Acetate, properties of, 1:68-70 
Acrylic, properties of, 1:68-70 
Adhesives, 3:36-38 
Adire cloth, analysis of, 2:44-48 
Afghans, striped knitted, 4:55 
African textiles, book on, 2:49 
Agents, finding, 2:55 
Agrimony, dyes from, 6:59-60 
Akamine, Estelle: 
on exotic clothing, 4:67-69 
on Lippold constructions, 5:88 
Albers, Anni, career of, 2:24-'27 
Allen, Jackson, fabric by, 2:21- 23 
Alpaca yarn, 2:84 
Alum, as mordant, 1:8, 5:33 
American Craft Enterprises, 2:52 
Angora wool, 5:18 
Applique: 
sequinned, source for, 1:62 
sewing machines for, 6:8 
techniques for, 4:50-53 
Apprenticeship, in tapestry, 1:51 
Arai, Junichi, fabric of, 1:71-73 
Aran Knitting, book on, 6:84 
Aubusson tapestry, method of, 
1:48 


Balloons, hot-air, 4:20-23, 4:88 
Barathea fabric, 6:34 
Bark, spinning, 1:55-57 
Baseball uniforms, 2:40 
Basketry: 

courses in, 4:76, 4:78 

for hot-air balloons, 4:23 

mad weave in, 2:76 

magazines about, 3:16 

openwork, making, 4:25-29 

willow, making, 3:63-67 
Basting: 

of bias seams, 6:54 

glue for, 4:43 

slip, 6:54, 56 
Bathing suits, 2:39, 5:24-28 
Batik: 

courses in, 4:78 

designing, 1:33 

stretching methods for, 3:34-35 

wax spots on, removing, 5:10 
Beads, stringing, 6:10 
Bedspread, crocheted, 1:80 
Beene, Geoffrey, outfit by, 

1:40-43, 2:40 

Bernina overlocks, 3:45, 5:4, 6:8 
Betzina, S., on sewing, 2:20-23 
Bias bands, making, 3:8, 6:55-56 
Blackburn, E., on dye, 1:28-29 
Blanket: 

coats from, 2:41-43, 6:4 

striped Knitted, 4:55 
Blanket stitch, 2:43 
Block printing, 3:36-37 
Blouses: 

cowl-neck, draping, 3:46-50 

fly-front, 1:40-41, 1:43 
Bobbins, Gobelins-style, 1:54 
Bobbin winders, 3:8 
Bohus Stickning knitting, 6:35-37 
Bond knitting frame, 1:34-37 
Bookmarks, tatted, 6:64 
Bouclé yarn, 1:67, 1:69 
Bowen, G., shoemaker, 5:56-61 
Brazilwood, as dye source, 5:33-34 
Bread-bag closures, 4:8, 6:12-14 
Bricking stitch, 3:52, 3:55 
Brocade weaving, 6:42-47 
Brother: 

knitting machines, 2:51, 54, 6:8 

overlock machines, 3:45 

sewing machines, 1:14 
Bruzelius, Margaret, on Bohus 

Stickning, 6:35-39 

Bulbach, Stanley: 

on natural dyeing, 5:32-37 

on spinning conference, 3:10 
Busch, Elizabeth, art of, 5:70-73 
Business, beginning a, 2:51, 2:55 
Butternut, as dye source, 5:36 
Buttonholes: 

designing, 2:59 

knitted, 3:32-33 

sewing, 2:23 

in sheer fabrics, 4:37 

sizing of, 1:6 

vertical keyhole, 1:43 
Buttonhole stitch, 3:52, 3:54 
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Button loops, making, 2:23 
Buttons, 2:23, 2:56-59, 3:80 
Byers, Patricia: 

on angora wool, 5:18 

on Gerstel, 6:24 

on Knitting expo, 4:10 

on trimmings expo, 3:80 


Calico, source for, 5:52, 5:53 
Callaway, G., on swimsuits, 
5:24-29 
Calvin Klein, jeans by, 3:27 
Cameron Balloons, 4:23, 4:88 
Cannarella, Deborah: 
on Arai’s work, 1:72-73 
on crocheted bedspread, 1:80 
on textile symposium, 1:16-18 
Carbon, dressmaker’s, 6:54, 57 
Cashin, Bonnie, playsuit by, 2:39 
Centerpiece, tatted, 6:65 
Chamomile, dye from, 6:60 
Chand, Nek, fantasy garden of, 
3:88 
Children, courses for, 4:78 
Chilkat: 
spinning, 1:55-57 
weaving, 5:30-31 
China, brocade weaving in, 
5:14-16 
Chrome: 
effects on wool of, 5:33 
mordants, disposing of, 2:8 
toxicity of, 1:8 
Cibalan dyes, for felt, 2:61 
Clyne, Carol, quilts by, 2:67 
Clyne, Patricia, 6:33-34 
Coatdresses, of challis, 6:33 
Coats, 2:41-43, 4:14, 6:4 
Cochineal, as dye source, 5:35 
Coffin, David, on collars, 4:42-48 
Colcha stitch, 6:8 
Cold-wax solution, 1:33 
Collars, sewing of, 4:42-47 
Color Association, 3:23, 3:25 


Color Craft, 1:33, 3:39, 5:4, 6:47 


Color trends, 3:16 
Columbia, hammock from, 6:76 
Computers, for Knitting, 4:10 
Comstock balloons, 4:20-23 
Constantine, Mildred, 1:12 
Copper, and lightfastness, 1:8 
Copper sulfate, disposing of, 2:8 
Cord: 

for beads, 6:10 

finger crocheting, 1:6 

making, 1:27, 6:12 
Costmary, as shoofly, 5:8 
Costume, courses in, 4:78 
Costume Society of America, 1:18 
Cotton: 

characteristics of, 3:12 

cord, for tatting, 6:65 

flameproofing, 2:8, 3:6 

properties of, 1:66-70 

thread and yarn, 6:57 
Couched stitch, 3:52-54, 4:4 
Crafts fairs, 2:52, 2:55 
Crawford, Kathleen, 3:26, 6:32 
Createx pigments, 3:39, 5:4 
Crewel, horticultural, 6:48-50 
Criscola, Jeanne, on warp, 1:66-71 
Crochet: 

bedspread of, 1:80 

books on, 4:74 

cotton cord for, 6:65 

courses in, 4:78 

finger-cord, 1:6 

markers for, 6:14 

with sequins, 1:62 

waistband in, 4:8 
Cross-stitch, 2:4 
Cuff links, from buttons, 2:59 
Cunningham, A.S., on Joanna 

Reed’s crewel, 6:48-50 

Currie, Meg, on Gurrier, 3:39 
Cutch, as dye source, 5:36 
Cyanotype, on cloth, 1:82 


Dahl, C., on embroidery, 1:22-27 
Danaher, D., on polyester, 5:47 
Darning, 5:38-41 
Darts, marking, 2:8 
Denecke, G., blanket coat, 2:41-43 
Denim, 3:27-29 
Design: 
books on, 2:59, 6:86 
courses on, 4:78 
elements of, 2:44-49 
underlining in, 6:52 
warp-weft orientation in 6:52 

















Detergents, gentle, 1:6 
Distaff, homemade wooden, 
2:33-34 


DMC embroidery supplies, 3:51, | 


4:44, 6:65, 6:70 
Dobsevage, D., on sewing, 1:41-43 
Dogwood, for baskets, 3:63, 3:67 
Dolls, Indian contemporary, 3:88 
Dominique Peclers, 3:26 
Double cloth, 1:40-42 
Doup leno weaving, 4:56-58 
Draperies, sewing machine 
for, 6:8 
Draping, 3:47-50 
Dress forms, 3:48-49 
Dresses, of screen, 4:66-69 
Dressmaker’s awl, 2:8 
Drill, source for, 5:52-53 
Drooker, Penelope, on hammocks, 
6:74-77 
Dusters, vintage, 2:38-39 
Dyes: 
books on, 2:49 
cautions about, 2:8, 2:78, 
3:34, 3:36-37, 5:36 
commercial, 3:22-23 
courses on, 4:76-78 
fade test for, 4:6 
fastness of, 1:81, 5:33 
for felt, 2:61 
fiber-reactive, 1:30, 5:10 
herb, mordants for, 6:59 
mushroom, 4:78 
natural, 1:28-29, 5:32-37 
for painted fabric, 3:38, 5:4-6, 
6:43-45 
for polyester, 5:45 
for rugs, 5:33-37 
sources for, 6:47 
Dyett, Linda: 
on Busch quilts, 5:70-73 
on color forecasting, 3:22-26 
on fashion upstarts, 6:28-34 
on Knitting needles, 4:30-34 


Elastic, through casings for, 2:6 
Ellis, Perry, pants by, 2:39 
Emard, Kevin, clothes by, 6:28-32 
Embroidery: 
applied, 1:26, 3:80 
Chinese, 5:63 
Colcha stitch, 6:8 
double-sided, 5:16 
freestyle, 1:22-27 
machines for, 4:10 
materials for, 1:22, 1:65, 
3:51-52, 55 
sewn over knitting needle, 6:4 
Shisha mirror, 1:63-65 
silk-and-metal, 3:51-55 
stitches in, 1:22-27, 3:51-55 
washing, 1:6 
Erickson, J., on rag rugs, 3:40-41 
Eyelets, interfacing for, 2:23 


Fabric: 
books on, 1:16, 2:78, 6:57 
cyanotype printing on, 1:82 
double cloth, 1:41 
evaluating, 6:52 
flameproof, 2:8, 3:6 
Gerber cutter for, 3:29 
glue for, 2:21 
handwoven, sewing, 
2:20-23, 4:4 
heat-resistant, 4:21 
layout of, 2:21 
mail-order club for, 5:78 
sequinned, 1:62 
slitting, 3:41 
sources for, 1:46 
tilt with, 3:29 
Facings, 2:22-23, 6:55 
Fair Isle knitting: 6:8, 12, 40 
Fanning, Robbie: 
on overlock machines, 3:42-45 
on Ribbon projects, 2:12-14 
on sewing machines, 1:16 
on Shisha, 1:63-65 
on trade shows, 1:14 
Fashion, parody of, 4:66-69 
Fashion-design careers, 6:28-34 
Fashion Institute of Technology, 
1:16-18, 2:36-40 
Fassett, K., on knitting, 3:68-71 
Felting, 2:60-62, 4:78 
Fiber arts, courses in, 4:76, 4:78 
Fiberglass screen, as fabric, 4:67 
Fiber R/Evolution (Milwaukee, 
1986}, 4:10, 5:16-18 











Fibers, identifying, 1:66-68 

Firebrats, 3:6, 5:8 

Fishbone stitch, 3:52 

Flake yarn, 1:67 

Florentine, Gemma, on drop spin- 
dles, 2:33-35 

Fly stitch, 3:52-55 


Football uniforms, modern, 2:40 | 


Fox, Judy Kellar, on Amish quilt- 
ing bee, 4:10 

Fray check, using, 4:37 

French knots, illustrated, 3:52 

Fustic, effect of, on fiber, 
5:33,5:35-36 


Gaffey, Theresa: 
on 1985 yarns, 2:82 
on Knit selvages, 5:54-55 
on Knitting socks, 2:28-32 
Galleries, selling through, 2:55 
Galpin, Mary: 
on fine handsewing, 1:41-43 
on knitting seminar, 3:32 
on linen, 4:86 
on Singer Company, 5:20 
Gathering, with zigzag, 5:10 
Gerber cutters, 3:29 
Gerstel, Eric, 6:24 
Giganti, Maria, on quilting, 
2:64-68 
Glass yarn, properties of, 1:68-70 
Glues, for sewing, 2:21, 23, 4:43 
Gobelins tapestry, 1:48-54 
Godfrey, B., tapestry, 1:48-54 
Golf outfits, vintage, 2:37 
Goodman, Deborah Lerme: 
on jeans, 3:27-31 
on sheep shows, 1:10 
on spinning wheels, 6:61-63 
on Textile Museum, 1:12 
Goodman, Eva, 6:1, 6:29-30 
Green, Larry, on lizard coat, 5:86 
G Sreet Fabrics, 5:78 
Guagliumi, Susan: 
on Knitting machines, 1:34-39 
on machine-Knit popcorns, 
6:71-73 
on professional Knitting, 
4:39-41 
Guatemala, weaving in, 6:43 
Gurrier, E., quilts by, 3:39 
Gutta, as resist, 1:30-32, 3:4 


Hadfield, Lois, prints of , 5:48, 49 
Hahn, Kandra, on patches, 6:22 
Halpern, Fay, on dyes, 2:78 


Hamer, Rosalie, on needlepoint, | 


5:62-64 
Hammocks, 6:18, 6:74-77 
Hancock, C., on shisha, 1:63-65 
Handbags, of taaniko, 2:69 
Hangings: 
glass-bead, 2:88 
rods for, 3:8 
three-dimensional, 1:10 
Hannah, Joyce: 
on hippari, 1:44-47 
on kimono institute, 4:16 
on sisal, 6:18 
Hariki, 3:35-38 
Hart, Carol, on willow baskets, 
3:63-67, 4:25-29 
Hats: 
Amish, 5:68 
Bohus Stickning, 6:36 
felt, homemade, 2:60-63 
fur, factory for, 2:14-16 
wire mesh, 4:68 
Hauptli, E., clothing by, 5:48-49 
Haute couture, techniques of, 
6:52-57 
Hayes, Beth, on teaching knit- 
ting, 2:86 
Hems, 4:37, 5:10, 5:48, 6:56-57 
Hicks, Sheila, 1:12, 1:73 
Hippari, 1:44-46 
Hooked rugs, 2:10-12 
Howes, Helen Claire, on silk, 4:14 
Hughes, Betty, 4:40-41 
Humidity, and lightfastness, 1:8 


Ikat weave, double, 1:12 
IM International, 3:23-26 
Indian textiles, 2:47-49, 3:36 
Indigo dyeing, 3:8, 5:33-35 
Interfacings, 2:22, 4:4, 

4:36, 4:44 
Ipegal detergent, 1:6 
Iron, effects of, on fiber, 1:8, 5:33 
Irons, industrial, 6:52 











Jackets: 
of fiberglass screen, 4:68-69 
of knitted triangles, 3:70 
reversible double-layer, 
1:45-47 
Spencer-style, 1:40-42 
Jacobson, Emma, 6:35 
Jacquard weaving, 1:72-73, 
3:10-12, 4:4 


_ Japanese gold thread, 3:51-54 


Jaster, Mary, and Ribbon, 2:14 
Jeans, blue, 3:27-31 

Jumpsuit, gray fleece, 2:40 
Juno knitwear, history of, 2:53 


Kamali, Norma, jumpsuit by, 2:40 

Katazome prints, 2:44, 2:49, 
3:35-37 

Kelsey, B., on sequins, 1:60-62 

Kessenich table loom, 6:43 

Kimonos, school of, 4:16 

King, Helen, on herb dyes, 
6:58-60 

Kleibacker, Charles, on sew- 


ing, 6:52-57 
Klein, Calvin, 2:38, 2:40 
Knitting: 


of armholes, 5:8 

back-and-forth, 6:12 

books on, 1:76, 1:82, 2:76-78, 
6:84 

casting on, 3:32 

circular needles for, 1:6 

cloverleaf eyelet-rib, 2:32 

Continental technique for, 6:40 

courses in, 4:76, 4:78 

finishing, 3:70 

intarsia, color changes in, 
3:69-70 

markers for, 4:8, 6:14 

openings in, 6:40, 6:41 

ribbing in, 3:32 

selvages in, 5:54-55, 6:4 

with sequins, 1:60-62 

of squares, 4:54-55 

of V necks, 5:8 

yarn mixes in, 3:69 

Knitting machines: 

books on, 5:12 

for business use, 2:50-55, 
4:39-41 

choosing, 1:34, 6:8-10 

electronic, 4:10, 6:8-10 

for Fair Isle, 6:8 

gauge swatch on, 1:36 

for handspun, 3:10, 6:8 

popcorn stitches on, 6:71-73 

ribbing on, 1:36-37 

sequins and, 1:62 

shaping on, 1:37-39 

Knitting needles, 4:30-34, 6:4 


Lace, sources of, 3:80, 4:34, 6:70 
Laid work, shaded, 3:52 
Laing, K.M., on Jacquard, 3:10-12 
La Lena, Constance, 5:52-53 
Larsen, Jack Lenor, 1:73 
Larzelere, J.. on quilts, 3:58-62 
Lassiter, B., on fabric clubs, 5:78 
Lauren, Ralph, sportswear by, 
2:38 
Lavender, dye from, 6:60 
Leather cord, for beading, 6:10 
Leffingwell, Jeanne, sky curtain 
of, 2:88 
Levine, Betsy: 
on Claire Zeisler’s work, 1:84 
on Fiber R/Evolution, 5:16-18 
on Peter Collingwood, 3:14 
on polyester pleats, 5:48-49 
Levy, Julie, on painting, 3:34-38 
Lianhua, Yuan, embroidery by, 
5:16 
Liberia, hammock from, 6:75 
Lichens, as dye source, 5:33-34 
Lighting, and lightfastness, 1:8 
Linen: 
checks, source for, 5:52, 5:53 
heirloom of, 3:86, 4:86 
identifying, 1:66, 1:69 
linsey-woolsey, 5:52, 5:53 
properties of, 1:68-70, 3:12 


Linings, 2:22, 3:80, 6:52 


Lippold, Larry, art of, 5:88 

Log Cabin quilts, 3:59-62 

Logwood, as dye source, 5:33-34, 
5:36 

London, Rhoda, on multiple- 
threaded weaving, 3:56-57 

Long-and-short stitch, 3:52 


Threads Magazine 


Looms: 

Draw, Chinese two-man, 

5:14-16 

Macomber, 6:43, 6:44 

sources for, 1:54 

tabletop, 4:57 

threading, mill method of, 5:51 

vertical tapestry, 1:49-54 
Ludigol, 3:38, 5:4, 5:6, 6:4 
Lurex twisted thread, 3:51-53 
Lye, effect of, on wool, 5:33 
Lyman, L. and K., knitters, 4:39 


Macrame, bobbins for, 6:12 
Madder, as dye source, 1:28, 5:35 
March, Heather, on felt, 2:60-63 
Marcus, Ruth-Claire, on Navajo 
rug auction, 6:16-18 
Margetts, Martina, on Anni 
Albers, 2:24-27 
Markrich, Lilo: 
on darning, 5:38-41 
on texture stitches, 5:63 
Masopust, K.L., coat by, 4:14 
Mather, Fran, career of, 5:51-52 
Mats, bias-stripe knit, 4:54-55 
Mattera, Joanne: 
on career weavers, 5:50-53 
on heirloom linen, 3:86 
on knitting businesses, 2:50-55 
on tapestry, 1:48-51 
McCann, Michael Dr., on naph- 
thol, 2:78 
McCardell, C., playsuit by, 2:39 
McComb, Richard, on sports- 
wear, 2:36-40 
Merritt, J., Ribbon of, 2:12-14 
Metal cord, for tatting, 6:65 
Metal thread, for embroidery, 
3:51-55, 3:80 
Metal yarn, properties of, 
1:68-70 
Middy dresses, 2:39 
Miller, Irene Preston, on Kaffe 
Fassett, 3:71 
Mittens, books on, 6:84-86 
Modacrylic yarn, 1:68-70 
Mohair, as warp, 1:69 
Mordants: 
definition of, 6:59 
effects of, on fiber, 5:33 
for herb dyes, 6:59 
and lightfastness, 1:8 
toxicity of, 2:8, 6:59 
Morris, Gitta, on Brigade cloth- 
ing, 6:20 
Morrison, Skye, on pattern, 
2:44-49 
Mother-of-pearl, buttons of, 3:57 


Naphthol dyes, toxicity of, 2:78 
National Knitwear and Sports- 
wear Association, 3:80 
Nava jo rugs, auction of, 6:16-18 
Necchi Lock overlock machine, 

3:45 
Necklines, 1:44-45, 6:54-55 
Needlepoint stitches, 5:62, 5:64 
Needles, threading, 6:14 
Nigeria, Adire cloth of, 2:44-48 
Nomex fabric, in hot-air bal- 

loons, 4:21-22 
Nordic patterns, knitting, 6:40 
Norell, Norman, dress by, 2:39 
Northup, W., on resists, 1:30-33 
Nub yarn, definition of, 1:67 
Nushawg, M., knitter, 2:54-55 
Nylon, properties of, 1:68-70, 

4:20-21 


Oak, black, as dye source, 5:36 

Oakley, Helen, on hooked rugs, 
2:10-12 

Olefin, properties of, 1:68-70 

Onion dye, 1:28, 5:33-34 

Oregano dye, 6:59-60 

Oriental rugs, book on, 2:78-80 

OSHA, dye-safety data from, 6:4 

Otsuka, Sueko, 4:16 

Overlock machines, choosing, 
3:42-45, 5:4, 6:8 


Painted fabric: 
brocading on, 6:45 
dyes for, 3:38-39, 4:61, 5:4, 
6:43-44 
frames for, 3:35-36, 3:37 
of polyester, 5:48, 5:49 
for quilts, 3:39 
resists for, 4:60-61 
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Panels, hidden, 1:47 
Pants, stirrup, 6:29-30 
Paper, courses in, 4:76 
Paraguay, hammock from, 6:77 
Passap knitting machines, 
2:51-54 
Pat Tunsky, color forecasts 
by, 2:24, 3:25 
Patches, limit of, 6:22 
Patola, example of, 1:12 
Pattern, analyzing, 2:44, 
2:47-448 
Patterns, sewing, 3:46-50, 
6:52-54 
Payette, Lynn, on embroidery, 
3:51-55 
Pfaff overlock machine, 3:45 
Phillips, Constance: 
on fabric addiction, 1:14 
on fibers, 3:12 
Pillow covers, 2:61-62, 4:55 
Plaids, matching, 1:42 
Playsuits, 2:39 
Plexiglas, ultraviolet rays and, 
1:8 
Pockets: 
blanket-stitched, 2:43 
finishing, 4:37 
patch, lining, 2:6 
reversible, 1:45-46, 4:6 
Point turners, 4:44 
Polyester: 
brand names of, 5:47 
coloring, 5:45 
manufacture of, 5:43-45 
pleated fabrics of, 5:48-49 
properties of, 1:68-70 
sillook, 5:20 
transfer printing on, 5:47 
Popcorns, machine-knit, 
6:71-73 
Potassium bichromate, 2:8 
Pressing, of handwovens, 2:23 
Procion dyes, 3:37, 6:43, 6:44 
Purl threads, 3:53, 3:54, 3:55 
Purse, embroidered, 1:27 


Queen Mary, needlework of, 
3:12-14 

Quilts: 
appliquéd, 2:65 
bees for, Amish, 4:12 
binding, 2:68 
books on, 1:82, 2:68 
Boston Friendship, 4:52-53 
design for, 2:65-67 
Great American festival 

of, 6:22 

Houston festival of, 4:12-14 
made at sea, 6:98 
masking tape for, 1:6 
painted, 3:39, 5:70-73 
patterns for, 2:68 
sewing machine for, 6:8 
supply sources for, 2:68 
techniques for, 2:67-68 
white-on-white, 3:39 


Ratiné yarn, 1:67 
Rayon: 
colors in, 2:53 
cord, 6:10, 6:65 
properties of, 1:68-70 
Reed, Joanna, crewel by, 
6:48-50 
Reno Sparks Knits, 2:50-51 
Resist dyeing, 1:30-33 
Rex Ward clothing, 3:26, 6:33 
Rhodes, E.A., on sewing, 
6:52-57 
Ribbon project, 2:12-2:14 
Riccar Lock machine, 3:45, 5:4 
Riding habits, vintage, 2:37 
Righetti, Maggie: 
on knit buttonholes, 3:32-33 
on multicolored knitting, 
6:40-41 
Rocks, embellished, 1:84 
Roesch-Sanchez, Jacquelyn, 
knitter, 2:53-54 
Rogers, Georgia M., on royals, 
3:12-14 
Rope, fire-resistant, 4:23 
Rosemary, dye from, 6:59, 60 
Rossbach, Ed, 1:12, 5:16 
Roth, Evelyn, crocheted ham- 
mock by, 6:77 
Round knitting, 6:40-41 
Rubber yarn, 1:68-70 
Rue, as dye source, 6:60 


Rugs: 
antique, washing, 5:8 
bias-stripe knit, 4:55 
dyes for, inappropriate, 
5:33-34 
hooked, courses in, 4:78 
rag, 3:40-41, 4:76-78 
Soumak wrapping in, 6:46 
woven, books on, 3:14 
woven, courses in, 4:78 
Runners, bias-stripe knit, 4:55 


Sage, as dye source, 6:59, 60 
Sailor suit, child’s, 2:38-39 
Samuel, Alena, on Chilkat spin- 
ning, 1:55-57 
Samuel, Cheryl, on Chilkat robe, 
2:55, 5:30-5:31 
Saran fiber, properties of, 
1:68-70 
Sateen weave, 6:46-47 
Satin weave, 6:46-6:47 
Savory, as dye source, 6:58, 6:59 
Scheuer Tapestry Studio, 
1:48-54 
Schiess, Kate, on Amish, 
5:65-69 
Screen-printing process, 4:60-65 
Seams: 
allowances for, 6:54 
bias-tape bound, 1:42 
binding for, bias-cut nylon, 4:4 
blanket-stitched, 2:43 
in bulky areas, 4:37 
crossed, treatment of, 6:55 
in the ditch, 5:10 
even-feed foot for, 2:23 
finishing, 6:55 
flat-felled, 1:41, 1:42-43 
French, 4:37 
hand-overcast, 6:55 
invisibly stitched, 1:44-45 
narrow, tape for, 4:37 
point turners for, 4:44 
pressing, 2:23 
slip-basting, 6:54, 6:56 
stay tape for, 2:21-22 
stretch in, 6:54 
topstitching, 2:23 
Segay, Velma, rug by, 6:16-18 
Sekimachi, Kay, monofilament 
hanging by, 1:10 
Selvages, knitted, 5:54-55, 6:4 
Senufo cloth, 3:36 
Sequins, knitting with, 1:60-62 
Sewing machines: 
for appliqué, 6:8 
for draperies, 6:8 
even-feed foot in, 2:23 
new models of, 1:14-16 
overlock, 3:45, 5:4, 5:25 
purl-edge, 5:48 
for quilting, 6:8 
tape feeders for, 4:21-22 
taut sewing on, 4:42-43 
Sgraffito, 2:78 
Sheep-shearing festivals, 1:10 
Shinshi, 3:35-38 
Shisha mirror embroidery, 
1:63-65 
Shoemaking, 5:56-60 
Shoulder pads, 4:8 
Shufro, Cathy: 
on hatters, 2:14-18 
on polyester, 5:43-47 
Silk: 
book on, 5:12 
Chinese brocade, 5:14-16 
cord, 6:10, 6:65 
embroidery, 3:51-55 
polyester, 5:20 
production of, 4:14 
properties of, 1:68-70, 3:12 
sewing with, 4:35-37 
thread, 6:57 
Silverfish, 3:6, 5:8 
Simplicity overlock machine, 
3:45 
Singer: 
company, 5:20 
overlock machine, 3:45 
Studio Hobby Knitter, 1:34-37 
Sisal, processing of, 6:18 
Skirt: 
box-pleated, 1:40-43 
knit, 2:51 
Skowronski, Hella, on doup 
leno, 4:56-58 
Sleeves, knitted, 4:8 
Slub yarn, 1:67 


| 
| 


Smith, J.R., on twining, 2:69-71 
Smocking, lines for, 5:10 
Snaps, 2:23 
Socks, Knitted, 2:28-32 
Sodium alginate glue, 3:38 
Sodium hexametaphosphate, 
3:38 
Soumak wrapping, 6:46 
Spandex, properties of, 1:68-70 
Sparks, Rebecca, knitter, 
2:50-51 
Sperry, Ellen, draping, 3:46-49 
Spindles, spinning with, 2:33-35 
Spinning: 
conference on (1985), 3:10 
courses in, 4:78 
distaff for, 2:33-35 
by drop spindle, 2:33-35 
thigh method of, 1:55-59 
wheels for, 6:61-63 
Spiral yarn, 1:67 
Split stitch, 3:54 
Sportswear, 2:36-40 
Sprang, 6:76-77 
Squared-filling stitch, 3:52, 3:54 
Stains, removing, 3:16 
Stamping, 3:35 
Starch resist, 3:37 
Steeks, making, 6:40, 6:41 
Stetson, G. Robert, on polyester, 
5:42-43, 5:45 
Stocksdale, Joy, on screen- 
printed vests, 4:60-65 
Stoyer, Janet, on silk, 4:35-37 
Strengell, Marianne, 1:10 
Suiting, production of, 6:24 
Suits, cocktail, 6:28-29, 31 
Sulikowski, June, 4:40-41 
Summa, Susan, 2:52 
Suter, Betty, on tatting, 6:64-70 
Sweaters: 
Aran, book on, 6:84 
Bohus Stickning, 6:36 
crosspatch plaid, 3:68 
machine-knit 1:38-39, 4:40-41 
production-line, 2:51, 2:54 
reversible striped 4:55 
sleeves of, 4:8 
toothed-striped, 3:70 
vertical-lace, making, 1:38-39 
waistbands, for crochet, 4:8 
Swimsuits, making, 5:24-28 


Taaniko, process of, 2:69-71 
Table adhesive, 3:38 
Tacker, Sylvia, on doup leno, 
4:56-58 
Tailor’s clapper, 2:23 
Tailor’s tacks, 2:8 
Tansey, as dye source, 6:60 
Tape, masking, 1:6 
Tapestry: 
Aubusson, 1:48-54 
contemporary, 6:24 
courses in, 4:76-78 
Gobelins, 1:48-51 
hanging, 1:54 
Jacquard, 3:10 
Tassels, making, 3:6 
Tatting, 6:64-70 
Tennis outfits, 2:38 
Theil, Linda, on hot-air bal- 
loons, 4:20-23 
Thread: 
knotless securing of, 6:14 
for nylon, 5:25 
sources for, 3:80 
Ticking, source for, 5:52-53 
Tin mordant, 1:8, 5:33 
Tjanting tool, 1:32 
Tlingit spinning, 1:55 
Topstitching, 2:23, 4:44 
Tracing wheel, using, 6:54 
i ings, sources for, 1:62, 3:80 
Tulokas, Maria, 1:73 
Tunics, 2:52, 4:55 
Turmeric, as rug dye, 5:33-34 
Twill, 3:16 
Twining, 6:75 


Underlining, 2:22, 4:4 
Upholstery fabric, 1:10 


Veness, Tim, fabric by, 2:21-23 
Venezuela, twined matrimonial 
hammock from, 6:75 
Vests: 
knitted, 3:70 
screen-painted, 4:60-65 
Viani, Emma, spinner, 2:33-35 


Viking: 
Husky Lock overlock 
machine, 3:45 
sewing machines, 1:14 
Violante, Elizabeth, quilt by, 
6:98 


Waistbands, crocheted, 4:8 
Walker, Barbara G.: 
knitting books by, 4:55 
on striped knits, 4:54-55 
Wallace, Betty Anne, angora by, 
5:18 
Wall hangings, how to hang, 
1:54 
Walnut, black, as dye source, 
5:36 
Warp, designing, 1:66-71 
Wasserman, Andrea Stix, on 
polyester, 5:20 
Wax, 1:32-33, 3:34, 5:8 
Weaving: 
backwinder for, 4:10 
balanced, 1:69-71 
as career, 5:51-53 
Chinese two-man method of, 
5:14-16 
computer-composed, 1:72-73 
courses in, 4:76, 4:78 
density of, 1:69 
figure-eight wrapping in, 6:46 
multiple-threading system 
for, 3:56-57, 5:4 
publications for, 1:54, 6:86 
reed-sleying hooks for, 4:8 
satin-sateen pickup in, 
6:46-47 
sett for, 1:69, 1:71 
shaft switching in, 3:14 
shrinkage of, 1:70-71 
supply sources for, 
1:54, 6:47 
tied-down skips in, 6:46 
undulating weft in, 3:14 
warp design for, 1:66-71 
warp as weft, 3:14 
warp-faced, 1:69, 1:70-71 
weft-faced, 1:69, 1:70-71 
weft twining, technique of, 
1:56 
yardage calculations for, 
1:70-71 
yarn guides for, 1:76, 1:78 
White: 
model 305, 6:8 
overlock machines, 3:42, 45 
portable sewing machines, 
1:16 
Williston, Mrs. Samuel, button 
inventor, 2:56 
Willow, for basketmaking, 
3:63-67 
Wolff, Colette: 
on appliqué, 4:49-53 
on Great American Quilt Fes- 
tival, 6:22 
on Houston quilt festival, 
4:12-14 
Wool: 
flannel baize, 5:52-53 
herb dyeing of, 6:59 
natural-dyed, 1:8 
pilling of, removing, 6:24 
properties of, 1:66-70 
raw, cost of, 1:10 
vinegar for softening of, 6:14 


Yang, Jay, 1:46, 73 

Yarns: 
for blanket stitch, 2:43 
blending, 6:12 
fall 1985, 2:82 
guides to, 1:76-78 
properties of, 1:66-69 
scales for, 1:78 
for tapestry, 1:52-53, 1:54 


Zeisler, Claire, embellished 
rocks by, 1:84 
Ziek, Bhakti: 
on Nek Chand’s fantasy gar- 
den, 3:88 
on painted brocade weave, 
6:42-47 
Zippers: 
hand stitches for inserting, 
6:57 
machine for, industrial, 4:10 
in sheer fabric, 4:37 
Zook’s Dry Goods, 5:69 
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Comment 





Nose to the 
grindstone 
by Constance Phillips 


I'll never be able to snap my fingers, 
swim, or enjoy driving a car. The last 
because I hate it, the second because I 
never get beyond bobbing vertically, and 
the first because my fingers are stubby. 
Such things loom large because I can’t 
do them. What I can do seems ordinary by 
comparison. I can categorize, clean up, 
and put into working order what had been 
a bear pit of a room a short time before. 
Without getting bored, I can pave acres of 
French knots. I can set my head like an 
alarm clock, and I can knit in the dark. 
These things will never have the allure 
of what I find impossible. How great it 
would be to speak Urdu, to withstand the 
sound of a gasoline saw, to do the plaited- 
braid stitch! This last brings up a double 
question. If we want to master something, 
does it remain 
undone for lack of 
ability or 
application? Do we not 
do it because we can’t, 
or is it that we can’t 
because we don’t? 





I won't readily accept that to learn 
the plaited-braid stitch is impossible for 
one with normal eye-hand coordination, 
so ve decided to devote at least one hour, 
twice a week, to it. I have Mrs. Christie’s 
excellent old book, Samplers and Stitches, 
propped up on a rack, permanently 
opened to page 51. She says this stitch isn’t 
as simple as some. I already know that. 
Hour One: My original plan—to use up 
my orange yarn—wasn’'t wise. You can’t 
resent both the task and the material. I 
switched colors and began again. This first 
try resembles a failed sobriety test. The 
left and right sides don’t have even angles. 
If I invert it to gain the same dexterity, 
I'll lose the sequence. Should I turn the 
book upside down? Stand on my head? 
Hour Two: I made a jumbo drawing of 
the progression and labeled each “IN” and 
“OUT.” [ve prepunched the holes. Now 
we'll see if by working large, with heavy 
yarn, I can complete the steps. I still 
can’t remember the order. It’s all so fuzzy. 
Hour Three: A full and happy life 
could be lived without this stitch. ve now 
done a row that has a family resemblance 
to the diagram but appears to be the result 
of too many cousins intermarrying. Tried 
to repeat it, but couldn’t. 


Hour Four: This is the end of the 
second week. Perhaps there is too much 
time between sessions and it should be 
done nightly, like vespers. I’ve made three 
braids, no two alike. My slide into 
senescence must be accelerating. 

Hour Five: I skipped the last session 
(life interfered), so ’'m back to square one. 
What stitch is this? ve never seen it 
before. 'm inventing a variation. It will be 
called who-needs-the-middle-part-anyway 
stitch. It has all the unalloyed beauty of a 
blister. If I put it in whorls on a collar, 
who will know? [ll Know. 

Hour Six: A buzz in the back of my 
head signals all is not well. Do I want my 
work to be thought of as a monument to 
tenacity? The braid is recognizable but is 
of a quality to force a really fine 
stitcher into a brief, murmured politeness, 
followed by a quick escape. 

Hour Seven: Here is proof that idiocy 
and skill can coexist. I have dulled my axe 
on the permafrost of embroidery. 

Somewhere there is an embroiderer 
who does this accursed stitch as 
effortlessly as she snaps her fingers. [1] 
bet her spaghetti never boils over either. 


Constance Phillips lives in Monsey, NY. 
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You need it ~ wehave it! 


Swedis wines Loom 


Glimakra’s newest — a jack loom available 
in 36” and 48” weaving widths (4 har- 
nesses, 6 treadles). Solidly constructed; 
smooth, quiet operation. Clean, even shed. 
An addition to the line of world-renowned 
Glimakra® countermarch looms. 


Ball 
Winder 


A clever device to 
quickly wind balls of 
wools, synthetics, 
cottons, etc. 


= Temples 
and Shuttles 


Over a dozen sizes available. 


TEXSOLV Heddles/ 
Tie-Up Kits 

World famous 

from Sweden. 

Over a dozen 

heddle sizes 

available. 


Bobbin Winders from 


Sweden 
Well-balanced, 
smooth- 
running 

metal bob- 

bin wind- 


ers. 
Small (#11), 
Large (#21), 
Lace (#31). 


Paper Quill Bobbins 


Use with #11 winder. 


Stainless 
Steel Reeds 


Has the cost of 
stainless steel 
reeds kept you 

| from using them? 
Check our prices 
on the new 
VIKING reeds — 
you'll be pieas- 
antly surprised! 


Umbrella 
Swift | 
Skeinholder 


From Sweden 
— the tradi- 
tional, large 
(25” high) 
wooden swift. 


For a full-color catalog of our extensive line of 
looms and weaving accessories, send $2.50. For a 
yarn sample book, containing over 1000 color 
samples of wools, cottons, linens and cottolins 
(50/50), send $10. 


COMPARE PRICES AND ORDER OUR WEAV- 
ING EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR WEAVING 
STORE. IF THERE IS NO LOCAL GLIMAKRA 
DEALER, YOU CAN ORDER DIRECT FROM US 
— Call TOLL FREE 1-800-THE YARN. (California 
residents call 1-707-762-3362) 


Glimakra Looms ’n Yarns, inc. 
A subsidiary of Viking Trading Company 
1304 Scott Street — TH15 
Petaluma, CA 94952 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 





Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


‘Wonder 








TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEARe 


West Newbury, Wr OSO85 


@ Printed with your name, logo @ Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 

@ Care or content information M&#! _ Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 


Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 






raft 


Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 


¢ Machine knitting yarns 
(2/24s, 2/26s) 


¢ Novelty Yarns 
¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 


If it can be spun, we're the one 


Send $1.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 


Wonder Craft 


DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 


1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 
(401) 253-2030 
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